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INCE the publication in Fraser 
of the two Lectures on ‘ Mesmer- 
ism, Spiritualism, &c.,’ which I de- 
livered at the London Institution 
near the close of last year, I have 
learned much more than I had pre- 
viously known, both of the extent 
of what I hold to be a most mis- 
chievous Epidemic Delusion, com- 
parable to the Witchcraft Epidemic 
of the seventeenth century; and of 
the very general existence of a 
peculiar state of mind, which as 
much predisposes to attacks of 
Spiritualism, as did the almost uni- 
versal belief in Biblical authority 
for the existence of witches, deter- 
mine the witch-persecution in Pu- 
ritan New England. 

A friend residing at Boston (U.S.) 
has kindly sent me a number of 
excerpts from its Newspapers, which 
give very curious indications, alike 
in their ‘advertisements’ and in their 
‘intelligence,’ of what has been 
lately taking place in that centre 
of enlightenment and _ progress. 
And another friend, who has re- 
cently visited that city, informs me 
that its Trades’ Directory has whole 
columns of the names of Pro- 
fessors of the different forms of 
Spiritualistic ‘mediumship ’—rap- 
ping mediums, writing mediums, 
drawing mediums, materialising 
mediums, test mediums, photo- 
graphic mediums, trance mediums, 
healing mediums, and the like. 
Many of these Professors occupy 
some of the best houses in Boston ; 
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and must be carrying on a first- 
class business among the ‘upper 
ten thousand.’ Others practise in 
a humbler sphere ; but, though re- 
ceiving lower fees, get so many of 
them, as to be driving a very profit- 
able trade in ‘ interviewing the 
spirits.’ I understand the like to 
be true, in a greater or less degree, 
of many other towns, small as well 
as large (New York being a con- 
spicuous example), in the United 
States. 

A most unexpected revelation of 
another kind has been made by 
the perusal of the recently-published 
Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism, 
by Mr. D. D. Home, reputed in the 
outer world as the Arch-priest of 
this new religion; who, professing 
an earnest desire to purify the 
system from ‘the seething mass of 
folly and imposture which every 
attempt at examination discloses,’ de- 
votes not less than 200 octavo pages 
to such an exposure of the ‘ Delu- 
sions,’ the ‘ Absurdities,’ and the 
‘Trickeries’ of Modern Spiritualism, 
as, if made by any Scientific op- 
ponent, would have most assuredly 
subjected him to a crushing fire of 
the most tremendous expletives 
that even Spiritualistic language 
(choice samples of which I shall 
presently give) can convey. No 
unprejudiced reader can rise from 
the perusal of Mr. Home’s pages, 
without the melancholy conviction 
that the honest believers, who (to 
use his words) ‘accept nothing as 
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onne which leaves the tiniest loop- 
ole for the entrance of doubt ; who 
try all mediums and all spirits by 
the strictest tests ; who refuse to be 
carried away by enthusiasm or 
swayed by partisanship,’ are few 
indeed in comparison, on the one 
hand, with the knavish impostors 
who practise on the folly and cre- 
dulity of their victims, and, on the 
other, with the gobe-mouches who 
(as Mr. Home says) ‘swallow what- 
ever is offered them, and strain 
neither at camels nor at gnats.’ 
My knowledge has been farther 
extended by an elaborate review of 
my Lectures, contributed by Mr. 
Wallace to the July number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. As 
Mr. Crookes is the Editor of that 
journal, I may fairly regard this re- 
view as representing his own ideas 
upon the subject, as well as those of 
Mr. Wallace, who continually refers 
to him; and I regard it as a very 
curious revelation of the state of 
mind, to which two honest men, both 
highly distinguished in the Scientific 
world, can bring themselves, by 
continually dwelling on their own 
conclusions, and discoursing of 
them only with sympathisers ; with- 
out bringing them to the test of 
calm discussion with other men of 
Science, who are certainly no less 
competent for the investigation than 
themselves, and who have given a 
large amount of time and attention 
to it. According to Mr. Wallace, 
no one who really examines the evi- 
dence in its favour, can honestly re- 
fuse to accept the facts of Mesmerism 
from a distance and of clairvoyance ; 
or can fail to see, with Mr. W. him- 
self, that Mr. Hewes’s ‘ Jack,’ who 
was so completely detected in Man- 
chester that his patron at once gave 
him up, was all the while a genuine 
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clairvoyant. And so, everyone who 
cannot see, as Mr. W. does, that the 
flowers, fruits, &c. ‘ produced’ at 
Spiritualistic séances, are ‘demon- 
strably not brought in by the me- 
diums,’ is open to the charge of 
wilfully shutting his eyes to the 
most conclusive proofs. Further, 
taking his cue from Mr. Crookes, 
who six years ago rebuked men of 
Science generally, for their ‘ refusal 
to institute a Scientific investigation 
into the existence and nature of facts 
asserted by so many competent and 
credible witnesses, and which they 
are so freely invited to examine when 
and where they please,’! Mr. Wallace 
charges the Periodical Press with 
being in ‘a conspiracy of silence’ 
to prevent the spread of what he 
regards as important and well- 
established truth. 

Reserving for another place? my 
reply to the grave imputations which 
Mr. Wallace (endorsed by the edi- 
torial authority of Mr. Crookes) has 
cast upon myself personally, I shall 
now place before the readers of Fraser 
a series of Psychological Curiosities 
collected from the three sources 
just indicated; and as the names 
of Messrs. Crookes and Wallace 
will continually recur in this con- 
nection, I think it well to explain 
my reason for so frequently intro- 
ducing them. 

Appreciating most highly the 
beautiful discoveries recently made 
in Physical Science by Mr. Crookes, 
and the large and varied additions 
to Biological knowledge and doc- 
trine made at different times by Mr. 
Wallace, I cannot blind myself to 
the fact that the very Scientific 
distinction they have so deservedly 
acquired, is doing great injury to 
the cause which I maintain to be 
that of Reason and Common Sense. 


1 It would seem that there is no longer the same disposition to admit Scientific 


inquirers to Spiritualistic séances. 


Things do not go so well when sceptics are present ; 


and while Mr. Home rebukes those who would exclude all but the ‘ faithtul,’ his Reviewer 


says that 


‘all sitters in circle, and communicants with the spirit-world, find it necessary 


to restrict the company to those who are in sympathy with one another, or of one marked 
form of thought, or degree of moral development.’ 
2 The forthcoming new edition of my Lectures, 
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In the United States more particu- 
larly—where, since the death of 
Professor Hare, who thought he had 
obtained precise experimental proof 
of the immortality of the soul, not a 
single Scientific man of note (so far 
as | am aware) has joined the Spiri- 
tualistic ranks—the names of the 
‘eminent British scientists’ Messrs. 
Crookes and Wallace are a ‘tower 
of strength.’ And it consequently 
becomes necessary for me, if I take 
any further part in the discussion, 
to undermine that ‘tower ;’ by show- 
ing that in their investigation of 
this subject, they have followed 
methods which are thoroughly wi- 
scientific, and have been led by 
their ‘ prepossession’ to accept with 
implicit faith a number of state- 
ments which ought to be rejected 
as completely untrustworthy. 

My call to take such a part— 
which I would most gladly lay 
aside for the Scientific investigations 
which afford me the purest and 
most undisturbed enjoyment— seems 
to me the same as is made upon 
every member of the Profession to 
which I have the honour to belong, 
that he should do his utmost to 
cure or to mitigate bodily disease. 
Theoretical and experimental studies 
extending over forty years, have 
given me what I honestly believe 
(whether rightly or wrongly) to be 
a rather unusual power of dealing 
with this subject. Since the appear- 
ance of my Lectures, I have received 
a large number of public assurances 
that they are doing good service in 
preventing the spread of a noxious 
mental Epidemic in this country; 
and I have been privately informed 
of several instances, in which per- 
sons who had been * bitten’ by this 
malady, have owed their recovery 
to my treatment. Looking to the 
danger which threatens us from the 
United States, of an importation of 
a real Spiritualistic mania, far more 
injurious to our mental welfare, than 
ithat of the Colorado Beetle will be 
to our material interests, I should 
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be untrue to my own convictions of 
duty if I did not do what in me lies 
to prevent it. I know too well that 
I thus expose myself to severe ob- 
loquy, which (as I am not pecu- 
liarly thick-skinned) will be very 
unpleasant to myself, and unfortu- 
nately still more so to some who are 
nearly connected with me. But I 
am content to brave all, if I can con- 
sole myself with the belief that this 
eaposé will be of the least service, 
either to individuals or to society 
at large. 

That I do not take an exagger- 
ated view of the danger, will appear, 
I think, from the following citations 
from Mr. Home’s book : 

In dealing with Spiritualism, it is the 
custom of a certain class of weak minds to 
break loose from all restraint. Reason 
being weak and enthusiasm strong, the 
very thought of communion with the dwel- 
lers in another world appears to intoxicate 
these unfortunates almost to madness, 
Their vagaries are often scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those beheld in mad- 
houses or at the wilder kind of revival 
meetings. The disease manifests itself in 
a variety of ways. Some of the men and 
women attacked by it, pin themselves to 
a particular delusion, with a fanatical 
tenacity which nothing can affect. 

In another place Mr. Home 
speaks of ‘the wild dances in 
which ‘“ mediums” (generally 
females) indulge under the in- 
fluence of imaginary Indian con- 
trols.’ 

Can anything be a stronger con- 
firmation of the doctrine of ‘ Epi- 
demic Delusion,’ than this repro- 
duction of the ‘Dancing Mania’ 
under a different form of ‘ posses- 
sion ?’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUALISM. 

As Moses & Son kept a poet, so 
does Spiritualism now keep a philo- 
sopher—a Master of Arts of Oxford 
—who, speculating profoundly on 
the constitution of Matter, has re- 
cently announced his conclusion 
that there is no logical distinction 
whatever between Matter and Spirit ; 
and that there is, consequently, no- 
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thing at all difficult to believe, either 
in the ‘ materialisation’ of departed 
spirits who return to earth, or in 
the ‘ dematerialisation ’ and ‘ remate- 
rialisation, of solid fleshly bodies. 
Hence he considers it to be true, 
not only of the mind, but of the 
body, that 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

a doctrine that will prove extremely 
convenient to the inmates of these 
institutions, if only they can get 
‘the spirits’ to help them out. 
And the passage of Mrs. Guppy 
through either the walls, the closed 
doors, the shuttered windows, the 
floor beneath, or the roof and ceil- 
ings above, is to be regarded as, 
though somewhat unusual, a per- 
fectly ‘ natural’ phenomenon.* 

Now this reasoning seems to me 
so transparently fallacious, as not 
to require wasting many words 
. upon it. Even if we accept, as 
Faraday showed an inclination to 
do, the physical doctrine of Bosco- 
vich, that what we call a ‘material’ 
body is nothing else than an aggre- 
gation of ‘centres of force,’—and 
if we psychologically refine down 
matter, as John 8. Mill did, into ‘a 
permanent possibility of sensation,’ 
—TI cannot see that this carries us 
one single step towards the M.A.’s 
deduction. For the very foundation 
of our conception of ‘matter’ is 
the sense of resistance which we ex- 
perience when we press some part 
of our body against it; and as we 
cannot take any such cognisance of 
‘spirit,’ we cannot conceive of it as 
having anything in common with 
matter ;—the two remaining, just.as 
they always have been, ‘logically 
distinct entities.’ 

If this be a fair sample of the 
result of the philosophic teaching 
imparted by the University of Ox- 
ford, the sooner that teaching is 
reformed, the better for Common 
Sense and Rationality. 
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AMENITIES OF SPIRITUALISM. 


It has been the boast of Spirit- 
ualists that if their New Religion 
does not supersede Christianity, it 
is at any rate to supplement it, by 
carrying its teachings toa higher 
development, and by thus leading to 
the earlier prevalence of that uni- 
versal reign of peace and goodwill, 
which Christianity has as yet failed 
to bring about. So far, however, 
is the practice of ‘professing’ 
Spiritualists from bemg much 
better in this particular than that 
of ‘ professing’ Christians, that it 
seems to me to be worse ; instead of 
being ‘slow to anger’ and ‘forsak- 
ing wrath,’ there are Spiritualists 
who carry on their controversies, 
even among themselves, with most 
reprehensible bitterness ; while even 
the Scientific advocates of the 
system, whose position should place 
them above personal animosity, 
cannot find decent language to put 
down a troublesome sceptic, who 
imputes to them nothing worse than 
a too easy credulity. 

Thus Mr. Home’s book affords 
an ample store of very choice 
samples of vituperative eloquence, 
directed — not against Scientific 
sceptics, for these he treats with a 
marked consideration which Mr. 
Wallace might well imitate—but 
against certain Spiritualists, whom 
he regards (for reasons not stated) 
with a very unchristian hostility. 
One of these is Colonel Olcott, of New 
York, President of the Theosophical 
Society, of whom I shall have more 
to say presently. This gentleman 
has lately published a book called 
People from the Other World, 
dedicated to Messrs. Crookes and 
Wallace ; giving an account of 
the ‘ materialisations’ of the Eddy 
Brothers, which Mr. Home utterly 
discredits. Of this book Mr. Home 
says that ‘it is ten times more 
meaningless than the gospel of 
Mormon, or the speculations of 


* «Ts there any such thing as Matter?’ By M.A. (Oxon.). Human Nature for 
May 1877. 
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Joanna Southcote;’ that ‘seldom 
before have human minds been as- 
tonished at such utterances; and 
that while ‘ other productions of the 
kind infest Spiritual literature, there 
are few which display such an utter 
lack of principle, such a happy 
audacity in assertion, or so complete 
a disregard of facts.’ 

Of course, Mr. Home will ‘ catch 
it’ in his turn from the Spiritualis- 
tic critics of his book. The follow- 
ing are a few excerpts from the 
only review of it that I have seen :4 


Mr. Home can have no pretence whatever 
to occupy that lofty and interior plane from 
which Spiritualism proper is capable of 
being apprehended. He is simply a phe- 
nomenal medium; and we have yet to learn 
that this class contains any of those gifted 
with glowing inspiration, placid wisdom, 
or pure disinterestedness. . . . The clay of 
human mortality is attached to him so 
firmly, that not for one moment does he soar 
into the higher realm of spiritual light and 
principles [ which is, of course, inhabited by 
his critic]. . . . Rightly or wrongly, Mr. 
Home has been most cruelly attacked by a 
legion of opponents, who have had to in- 
vent most varied excuses for being his im- 
placable foes. Strangely enough, these ad- 
versaries are, most of them, in the same 
sphere of Spiritual activity with himself. 
They are mediums—physical or phenome- 
nal mediums—of one kind or another, and 
therefore brought into close juxtaposition 
with their elder brother. . . . This inflated 
selfishness only leads to mutual detraction 
and evil-speaking, which, when reproduced 
and carried from country to country, 
becomes a perfect host of devils, sufficient 
to goad to madness anyone who lives on 
the plane of their action. . . . The whole 
proceeding is an instructive illustration of 
the too extended development of physical 
mediumship, unsanctified by spiritual love 
and unselfish beneficence. 

So much for Mr. Home person- 
ally ; now for his book : 

Take the book as a whole, from begin- 
ning to end, it is a superficial compilation 
without an original thought or inspired 
purpose, and, as all such performances are, 
it is charmingly illogical. 

See how these Spiritualists love 
one another! 

I now turn to Mr. Wallace, an 
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old friend with whom I have never 
had the slightest personal disagree- 
ment, except that which has arisen 
(on his side) out of our difference 
of opinion on the subjects discussed. 
in my Lectures. 

In the Review of these Lectures to 
which I have already referred, Mr. 
Wallace charges me with ‘ complete 
misrepresentations of the opinions 
of his opponents,’ with making 
‘ vague general assertions, without a 
particle of proof offered, or which 
can be offered ;’ and, what is far 
worse, with wilful and repeated 
suppressio veri. One passage in 
particular, reflecting upon what I 
considered Mr. Wallace’s too ready 
acceptance of ‘the slenderest evi- 
dence of the greatest marvels,’ is 
denounced by Mr. W.., first, as ‘anut- 
terly unjustifiable remark ;’ second- 
ly, as not having ‘even the shadow 
of a foundation ;’ and thirdly (when 
he has worked himself up to the 
highest pitch of virtuous indigna- 
tion), as a ‘reckless accusation, 
which he cannot adequately cha- 
racterise without using language 
which he would not wish to use.’ 
The terrific force of this last dread- 
ful denunciation (equivalent to the 
Speaker’s fearful threat of ‘naming’ 
an Honourable Member) makes me 
thankful that, as Spiritualism is not 
yet a dominant power in the State, 
I can at present be only morally 
‘pilloried.” Looking, however, to 
the case of the unfortunate minis- 
ter who was hanged during the 
Salem epidemic, for having dared 
to call in question the very exist- 
ence of witchcraft, I cannot con- 
template without a shudder the 
doom that might befall me if I were 
put on trial for my Spiritualistic 
heresy, with Messrs. Crookes and 
Wallace for my Judges, the Oxford 
M.A. as Attorney-General for the 
prosecution, and Mrs. Guppy Volck- 
man as the principal witness against 
me ! 


* Human Nature, a Monthly Journal of Zoistic Science, May 1877. 
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Having introduced these citations 
merely as choice samples of the 
‘ Amenities of Spiritualism,’ which 
remind one of the ‘ brief’ instruc- 
tions given to the counsel for a 
defendant—‘ No case; abuse the 
plaintiff’s attorney ’—I pass on to 
the next ‘ curiosity.’ 


WHAT MR. WALLACE MEANS BY ‘ DEMON- 
STRATION.’ 


Everyone who has studied the 
subject of Evidence, knows per- 
fectly well, that to ‘demonstrate ’ 
a certain proposition, is, as Dr. 
Johnson defined it, ‘to establish, 
so as to exclude possibility of doubt 
or denial ;’ the type of demonstra- 
tive reasoning being the Mathe- 
matical, in which every step in the 
deductive process is so completely 
indubitable—either the contrary, or 
anything else than the proposition 
affirmed, being ‘ unthinkable,’ —that 
we have as firm an assurance of 
the final Q.E.D., as we have of the 
Axioms from which we first started. 

No evidence as to either Scientific 
or ordinary facts, can be in the 
strict sense ‘demonstrative ;’ for it 
is open to various sources of fallacy, 
such as errors of observation, errors 
of interpretation, and errors (inten- 
tional or unintentional) of state- 
ment. But what we ordinarily 
proceed upon in the formation of 
our convictions, is a concurrence 
of testimony given by competent 
and disinterested witnesses, which, 
if it does not absolutely ‘ exclude 
possibility of doubt or denial,’ does 
so to such a degree as to establish 
the highest moral probability that 
the case admits of. Where, on the 
other hand, there is a reasonable 
ground for doubt, either as to the 
sufficiency of the testimony for the 
establishment of the factwm pro- 
bandum, or as to its trustworthiness 
{which may be questioned, not only 
on the ground of intentional deceit, 
but on many others), it would 
altogether confuse the meaning 
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of terms, to call such evidence 
* demonstrative.’ 

This, however, is what Mr. 
Wallace has repeatedly done; 
charging me with wilfully shutting 
my own eyes, and endeavouring to 
hide from the eyes of others, what 
he considers the demonstrative 
evidence in favour of certain pro- 
positions; which evidence, so far 
trom being free from ‘ the possibility 
of doubt or denial,’ appears to me 
open to question on every one of 
the grounds I have just specified. 

It has always appeared to me that 
the ‘Spiritualistic’ production of 
flowers, fruits, &c., in dark séances, 
which is now one of the commonest 
‘mediumistic’ performances, should, 
even more than the moving of 
tables and the production of ‘raps,’ 
be regarded as so completely ex 
rerum naturd, as to justify the 
assumption that it is a mere piece 
of jugglery, which a thorough in- 
vestigation must detect; the fact 
of its non-detection merely showing 
that the investigation has not been 
complete. There can be only two 
hypotheses about the matter: 
either that the fruit, flowers, &c., 
have been brought into the room 
by the ‘medium,’ or bysome confede- 
rate; or that they have been de- 
materialised, that is, resolved into 
their component atoms, which, 
after passing through either walls, 
doors, or window-panes, have not 
only come together again in their 
original forms, but, in the case of 
living bodies, have renewed their 
vital activity. Of course, if we 
believe this possible of live eels or 
lobsters, we may believe it also of 
Mrs. Guppy. But to myself, the 
one is as inconceivable as the other ; 
and even Mr. D. D. Home, who has 
witnessed many instances in which 
this ‘passage of matter through 
matter’ was said to have occurred, 
agrees with mein considering that 
they ‘could one and all be explain- 
ed by less far-fetched theories.’ 
(Op. cit. p. 351.) Yet Mr. Wallace 
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complains of my not accepting the 
flowers and fruits ‘ produced ’ in his 
own drawing-room, and those which 
made their appearance in the house 
of Mr. T. A. Trollope at Florence 
(related in the Dialectical Report), 
as ‘demonstrably not brought by 
the medium.’ 

I shall now, with Mr. Home’s 
assistance, inquire into the proba- 
tive value of each of these cases. 

Let mc give (says Mr. Home, op. cit. p. 
352) au idea of how the bringing fruit, fish, 
&e. into a darkened room is often accom- 
plished. The expectant circle, we will 
suppose, is seated round the table. The 
stream of harmony gushes forth as usual. 
Presently the ‘medium’ (generally a lady 
ladies’ dresses offer such facilities for 
concealment) feels and announces the pre- 
sence of the ‘spirits,’ She commences to 
speculate as to what they will bring. ‘ Let 
me see! at our last séance the dear spirits 
brought in some cabbages. Suppose they 
were to bring lilies of the valley this time, 
how nice that would be! Oh, dear no! 
We must not ask for lilies of the valley. 
Let us think of something else. What would 
any of you like?’ 

Naturally a voice proceeds from some 
one in the circle, ‘J would like to have 
lilies of the valley.’ 

The ‘medium’ energetically repudiates 
the suggestion. ‘Perhaps the dear spirits 
could not bring them. Why will you ask 
for such out-of-the-way things ?’> 

‘If they bring lilies of the valley, I sball 
consider it a test.’ 

The next instant a scattering sound is 
heard, A ‘spirit-voice’ probably aunounces 
‘We have brought you the lilies, since you 
wish for them so much.’ And, sure 
enough, on a light being struck, the table is 
found strewed with the flowers in question. 
And the next issue of some spiritual jour- 
nal describes, as a ‘good test,’ that ‘at 
Mrs, ~—’s séance, a few days ago, Mr. 
A. —— wished for some lilies of the val- 
ley, which the spirits ‘instantly brought.’ 
(Up. cit. p. 353-) 

This ‘ suggestive ’ method is well 
known to be employed by conjurors; 
who can ‘force a card’ upon the most 
unwilling victim, or compel him to 
select out ofa dozen or two of hand- 
kerchiefs, the one suitable for h's 
trick. The only difference is, that 
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the suggestion is conveyed orally in 
the one case, and presented visually 
in the other. But, beside this un- 
conscious confederacy, there is 
full opportunity for the intentional 
complicity which Serjeant Cox has 
exposed in the case of the ‘ material- 
isation’ imposture; and not even 
members of the family or the most 
intimate friends can be in strictness 
regarded as beyond the pale of sus- 
picion. Clever as they are, however, 
‘mediums’ are sometimes caught in 
their own trap. 

I recall an instance (says Mr. Home) 
in which about half-a-pint of gooseberries 
were thrown on a table in the dark. 
‘There,’ cried the ‘medium,’ ‘is not that 
a beautiful manifestation? Don’t you 
think it is perfectly astonishing?’ A burst 
of indignation ensued when the two other 
persons present ‘could find nothing as- 
tonishing init.’ ‘What!’ said the wonder, 
‘you think I had the berries in my pocket, 
do you?’ And to prove the honesty of all 
this wrath, the said pocket was turned inside 
out. Alas, for the result! The ‘medium’ 
had forgotten the little withered ends [of 
the corolla] which adhere to the goose- 
berry. At least a dozen of these were dis- 
entombed from the depths of that pocket. 


The ‘medium,’ however, was 
quite equal to the occasion: ‘ Evil 
spirits must have placed them there!’ 

Does Mr. Wallace accept this 
explanation? If not, why not? It 
is surely just as likely as the 
‘ dematerialisation ’ itself. 

Now it will scarcely be believed 
that in Mr. Wallace’s own case no 
precautions whatever had been em- 
ployed! The ‘medium’ was Miss 
Nichol (of whom more anon) ; and 
the production took place for the 
first time, and ‘at a very early stage 
of her development.’ The only 
shred of evidence adduced by Mr. 
Wallace that the flowers and ferns 
had not been brought in by the 
‘medium,’ consists in what heasserts 
to have been their condition,—they 
being ‘all absolutely fresh as if just 
gathered from a conservatory, and 


* Provided always (says Mr. Home) they are in season. The ‘spirits’ never bring 
flowers which are out of season, or the products of distant lands. 
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covered with a fine cold dew.’ This, 
in Mr. Wallace’s opinion, made it ‘ab- 
solutely impossible ’ for Miss Nichol 
to have kept them concealed about 
her person ‘in a very warm gas- 
lighted room four hours before the 
flowers appeared.’ Now granting 
Mr. Wallace’s testimony on this point 
—as to which I fully admit that he 
was specially qualified to judge—to 
have been entirely unbiassed, there 
is one little defect in his narrative, 
which, as will presently appear, 
seriously impairs its probative value. 
The wholething happened morethan 
ten years ago; and such a triviality 
as Miss N.’s having left the room 
during these four hours, or having 
had an opera-cloak brought-in to 
prevent her feeling chilly (it being 
mid-winter), may have escaped Mr. 
Wallace’s attention at the time, 
or slipped his memory since. But 
even taking the case exactly as Mr. 
Wallace puts it, what is the proof of 
his ‘ absolute impossibility’? Every- 
one has seen conjurors tumble piles 
of bouquets out of a hat, in which it 
was ‘absolutely impossible’ that 
they could have been all contained. 
And most people who have been 
long in India, have seen the cele- 
brated ‘tree trick,’ which, as de- 
scribed to me by several of our most 
distinguished Civiliansand Scientific 
officers, is simply the greatest marvel 
I ever heardof. That a mango-tree 
should first shoot up to a height of 
six inches, from a grass-plot to 
which the conjurors had no previous 
access, beneath an inverted cylin- 
drical basket whose emptiness has 
been previously ‘ demonstrated,’ and 
that this tree should appear to 
grow in the course of half an hour 
from six inches to six feet, under a 
succession of taller and yet taller 
baskets, quite beats Miss Nichol. 
Does Mr. Wallace attribute this to 
‘spiritual agency,’ in like manner as 
Mr. Benjamin Coleman insists that 
Messrs. Cooke and Maskelyne, in 
spite of their disclaimer, ‘are the 
best of living mediams for the pro- 
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duction of physical effects ?’ Or, like 
the world in general, and the per- 
formers of the ‘ tree trick’ in parti- 
cular, does he regard it as a piece of 
clever jugglery ? If the former, we 
are free to entertain our own opinion 
of the healthful condition of Mr. 
Wallace’s mind. If the latter, what 
is the probative value of the ‘ de- 
monstrative’ performance in Mr. 
W.’s drawing-room ? 

But now for the other case spe- 
cially cited by Mr. Wallace, that 
of Mr. T. A. Trollope. Here the 
‘medium’s’ dress had been carefully 
examined by Mrs. Trollope before 
the séance began, and a previons 
search of the room had been made 
by the gentlemen of the party. 
Now, considering how cleverly (as 
will be presently shown) the con- 
cealment of the ‘properties’ re- 
quired for ‘spirit materialisation ’ 
can be managed by ingenious ladies, 
it would have been more satisfactory 
if the examination of Miss Nichol’s 
dress had been effected by an ex- 
perienced female searcher; and the 
assistance of a clever detective 
might have been a useful help to 
the gentlemen-searchers of the 
room. But even if all these pre- 
cautions had been adopted, a trick 
so simple that (as M. Robin the 
conjuror said) ‘it makes one laugh 
to see how easily people can be 
deceived,’ would have been quite 
sufficient to get over the little 
difficulty. 

In the case of a ‘medium’ known 
to Mr. Home (op. cit. p. 353), ‘in 
more than one instance, after the 
most rigid scrutiny of her dress 
had been made, flowers, and even 
small branches of shrubs with the 
leaves attached, were brought—in 
total darkness, of course.’ One 
evening, however, a gentleman who 
had come too late to be admitted 
to the séance, but to whom, after 
its conclusion, one of the little 
‘spirit-branches’ had been given 
to examine, happened to notice 4 
leaf hanging from the lower part 
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of the red opera-cloak worn by the 
‘medium ;’ and, finding that it 
corresponded exactly with the 
leaves of the twig he held in his 
hand, he caught up the cloak, and 
showed to all present that the 
‘Spiritual’ productions had been 
concealed in its lining. And ‘it was 
then remembered that the “ medium”’ 
had, after being searched, com- 
plained of feeling chilly, and had 
requested permission to put on the 
red opera-cloak which she had left 
(quite promiscuously, of course) in 
the hall.’ 

Thus, in addition to a very tho- 
rough search alike of the ‘ medium’ 
and of the apartment, before the 
séance, it would be essential that 
after its commencement nothing 
should be brought in. 

Even this precaution, however, 
would not suffice to ‘demonstrate’ 
the ‘ Spiritual’ introduction of the 
articles in question. For there 
would remain full scope for the 
exercise of confederacy, which, says 
Mr. Home, ‘ plays a great part on 
these occasions.’ ‘1 have known 
of cases,’ he continues, ‘ where ser- 
vants of the house were bribed into 
acting as accomplices.’ And Ser- 
jeant Cox, speaking of the ‘ mate- 
rialisation ’ performance, refers to 
‘people who knew it was a trick, 
and lent themselves to it.’ 


The lesson (continues Serjeant Cox) to be 
learned from all this [the system of cheat- 
ing he has honestly exposed] is, that no 
phenomena should be accepted as genuine, 
that are not produced under strict test 
conditions. Investigators should be satisfied 
with no evidence short of the very best that 
the circumstances will permit. 


I feel sure, therefore, that, as an 
experienced Criminal judge, Sef- 
jeant Cox will bear me out in 
saying, that, in the case now under 
discussion, the only ‘ test condition’ 
that could be considered ‘demon- 
strative,’ would be a careful search 
of every individual admitted to the 
séance. Such a test, however, 
would probably be objected to 
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by Mr. Wallace, as showing an 
unreasonable degree of suspicion, 
which might deter the ‘dear 
spirits’ from favouring the séance 
with their gifts; and he would 
argue that failure under such ‘ rigid 
conditions’ proved nothing against 
the genuineness of successes 
obtained under more favourable 
circumstances. But I believe that 
the Common Sense of such as have 
not surrendered it to the Spiritual- 
istic ‘prepossession,’ will bear me 
out in the conclusion that Mr. 
Wallace’s ‘demonstration’ is no 
demonstration at all; and that, 
until some better shall have been 
given, we are fully justified in 
deeming it more probable that 
there is imposture somewhere, than 
that ‘matter can pass through 
matter.’ 

That there is good ground for sus. 
pecting even Ladies who are above 
receiving money as_ professional 
‘mediums,’ of occasionally amus- 
ing themselves in this way, for the 
mere pleasure of deception, [ 
pointed out in my Lectures, as a 
probability well known to Medical 
practitioners ; of which Mr. Wallace 
has not had, what I have had, 
personal experience. And I shall 
now give the particulars of a 
case of this kind, referred to in my 
second Lecture, my account of 
which has been called in question 
by Mr. Wallace. 

In his zeal to defend a ‘ Lady 
medium,’ whom he considers that 
I have most unjustly aspersed, Mr. 
Wallace suggests that my informant 
‘manufactured the evidence ;’ asks 
for ‘independent testimony that the 
salt was not applied to the flowers 
after they appeared at the séance ;’ 
and states that ‘some of the 
flowers were sent to a medical man 
in the town, and that no trace of 
ferrocyanide of potassium could be 
detected.’ As Mr. Wallace has no 
reserve about the case, 1 may now 
say that the ‘medium’ was Mr. 
Wallace’s favourite performer — 
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Miss Nichol, afterwards Mrs. Guppy, 
and now Mrs. Guppy Voleckman— 
the subject of the celebrated aérial 
transportation from her house 
in Highbury Hill Park into a 
securely closed room in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street ; and that the 
séance was one of several held dur- 
ing the Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast, three years ago, 
in a house into which Mrs. Guppy 
had been received as a guest. Hav- 
ing myself seen one of the hollyhocks 
‘produced’ on that occasion, and 
having learned that a fraud had 
been chemically detected by a young 
gentleman present at the séance, I 
put myself into communication 
with him; and soon received an ex- 
plicit statement of what had passed, 
not only at this, but at a previous 
séance, with full permission to pub- 
lish it. The following verbatim ex- 
tract from this statement, which, 
having lain in my desk for more 
than three years, has not been 
‘manufactured ’ to meet Mr. Wal- 
lace’s objections (as its precise 
‘fit’ might seem to suggest), con- 
tains all that is essential to the case: 
Having observed [in previous séances] 
that the flowers were soaked in wet (dew 
does not soak to the heart of a flower), I 
considered that the dew on them was 
artificially produced; and on August 21 I 
mixed a small quantity of solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide with the water on 
the washstand in Mrs. Guppy’s rooms. 
Séance No. 4, August 23, 1874.— 
Fifteen persons sat; of these five were 
strangers, viz. Mr. and Mrs. Guppy, and 
three gentlemen introduced by them, one a 
professed medium. The candle was put 
out, and the table began to oscillate 
violently. We were asked to wish for 
three kinds of flowers. The table now 
jolted violently, and I struck some matches. 
It at once stopped. Mrs. Guppy got very 
angry, and said it was as much as to say 
they were cheating. Being pacified, the 
candle was again extinguished, after we 
had found on the table some sand, a plant 
like an onion, &c. The table rocked 
violently, and scent was squirted from one 
of the mediums. A large quantity of 
flowers were thrown from their side of the 
table, among which were china-asters, 
which I took out, and, having wet a piece 
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of white blotting-paper with the ‘dew’ off 
them, poured some ferrous sulphate 
solution on it. The result was the ordinary 
‘Prussian blue’ colour. A spike of pink 
hollyhock gave a very decided blue colour. 
Similar flowers fresh from the garden gave 
no reaction. The flowers were allowed to 
remain in my laboratory, the door of which 
was not locked, till the morning of August 
25; when I fook some in to Dr. Hodges, 
and he with several friends could find no 
trace of the salt in them. I immediately 
wrote to a friend who had been present at 
the séance, and who had taken an aster 
with him as a keepsake, to have it tested, 
He writes: ‘ I have had the plants analysed 
to-day by Professors Delfs of Heidelberg 
and Roscoe of Manchester. The asters 
showed unmistakable signs of ferrocyanide 
of potassium, and in no small quantity 
either. I believe the reason Dr. Hodges 
could find nothing in the hollyhocks, was 
that the fresh flowers had been substituted 
for them on Monday evening (24th), when 
everyone was from home at Sir J. Lubbock’s 
lecture, except the mediums. 


Being able to add, from inquiries 
I have made, that my informant 
bears an unblemished character, 
as does also the friend to whom he 
refers, I ask, which is the more to 
be trusted—the testimony of these 
two gentlemen, or the honesty 
of Mrs. Guppy? It will be ob- 
served that we have here no evi- 
dence whatever that the flowers 
were not brought in by the medium ; 
while the immediate detection of 
the salt by one of the witnesses, 
and the subsequent confirmatory 
testimony of the other, affords the 
strongest assurance that the flowers 
had been watered out of the decan- 
ter in Mrs. Guppy’s room — by 
whom? Ican only say, as an ex- 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
that I have not the least doubt, 
supposing this to have been a case 
of Poisoning, as to the verdict that 
an intelligent jury would return. 


WHAT MR. WALLACE DEEMS ‘ RIGID 
CONDITIONS.’ 


The failure of each of the three 
claimants for the Burdin prize, as 
narrated in my second Lecture, is 
thus accounted-for by Mr. Wallace: 
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The reader might well doubt if 
offering a prize for reading wnder 
rigid conditions, was an adequate 
means of sifting a faculty so 
eminently variable, uncertain, and 
delicate as clairvoyance is admitted 
to be.’ Now what were these con- 
ditions ? In the first case, Madlle. 
Emélie was not permitted to ac- 
quaint herself by ordinary vision 
with the contents of a book which 
she was to read with her occiput. 
In the second, Madlle. Pigeaire, 
whose eyes were covered by a black 
velvet bandage, was required to read 
a book held directly opposite her face, 
and was not permitted to hold it 
for herself in such a position that 
she could see it downwards beneath 
the bandage. And in the third, M. 
Teste’s clairvoyante was not allowed 
to open the box in which the test 
lines of print were inclosed !—From 
these examples it may be judged 
what are the tests which Mr. Wal- 
lace would consider adequate. 


WHAT MESSRS. WALLACE AND CROOKES 
REGARD AS ‘TRUSTWORTHY TESTIMONY.’ 


Everyone who has followed the 
recent history of Spiritualism, has 
heard of the exposure of the Ameri- 
can ‘Katie King,’ to which I re- 
ferred in my Lectures as a matter of 
public notoriety. It is well known 
that Robert Dale Owen had sent 
to a Boston periodical a narra- 
tive of the ‘materialisation’ mani- 
festations, to which he pledged his 
credit; that when this exposure took 
place, he tried (in vain) to prevent 
the appearance of his narrative ; 
and that its publication so distressed 
him, as to have had much to do with 
the mental and bodily illness to 
which he succumbed not long after- 
wards. Mr. Home, together with 
(as Iam in a position to show) the 
most respectable American Spirit- 
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ualists, including the family of 
Robert Dale Owen, altogether dis- 
ownher. But in order to support 
the charge which Messrs. Wallace 
and Crookes make against me, of 
a ‘ reprehensible eagerness to accept 
and retail whatever falsehoods may 
be circulated against mediums,’ a 
witness is brought forward to re- 
habilitate ‘Katie King,’ by giving 
the results of a re-investigation of 
the case by ‘a gentleman connected 
with the New York daily press.’ 
Now who is this re-investigator, 
whose judgment is to be set in op- 
position to the verdict of the Commit- 
tee—composed not of hostile scep- 
tics, but of honest Spiritualists—by 
which the case was originally ex- 
amined ? None other than the very 
Colonel Olcott, whose endorsement 
of the Eddy imposture has drawn 
forth Mr. D. D. Home’s severest re- 
probation. But as it may be said that 
Mr. Home’sisa prejudiced judgment, 
I shall call Colonel Olcott himself 
as a witness to his own character. 
Among other vagaries of the Theo- 
sophical Society of which he is 
President, is the despatch of a newly 
affiliated member to Tunis and Cairo, 
with the charge to find and bring 
back an ‘ African sorcerer, who will, 
for a small fee, show you images 
of the dead, and enable you to 
converse with them in an audible 
voice. They will walk self-levi- 
tated in air; climb poles which 
rest upon nothing, until they go 
out of sight, and dismember them. 
selves even to decapitation without 
injury. You have the oppor- 
tunity to introduce to Western Sci- 
entists, under the patronage, restric- 
tions, and guarantees of a Scientific 
society, those proofs of occult powers, 
for lack of which they have been 


drifting into materialism and in- 
fidelity.”® 


° I give this extract on the authority of Mr. Home (op. cit. p. 247), whom I 
can scarcely suppose to have deliberately forged, even to blacken Colonel Olcott, what 
he puts forward as a public document. And I may add that it is fully borne out by in- 
formation I have received direct from New York; which, without at all calling his 
honesty in question, makes it clear that he is the very type of those gobe-mouches 
who, as Mr. Home says, are ready to swallow anything from gnats to camels. 
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The inditer of this precious stuff 
is the trustworthy witness, whose as- 
surance that he has proved ‘under 
the most rigid test conditions’ that 
* Katie King’ could not have been 
personated by Eliza White, is ad- 
duced by Messrs. Wallace and 
Crookes in support of the above 
charge ! 


MR. CROOKES AND HIS ‘ SCIENTIFIC 


TESTS.’ 


As Mr. Crookes has in more than 
one instance pledged his Scientific 
reputation to the genuineness of 
the performances of ‘ mediums,’ on 
the strength of what he describes 
as ‘scientific tests,’ the probative 
value of these tests constitutes a 
most legitimate subject of inquiry ; 
and the following history will 
afford some means of estimating 
this. 

About three years ago, there 
came to London from Louisville, 
Kentucky, a good-looking young 
woman, who, having come-out as 
‘a physical and mental test 
medium,’ and having in that capa- 
city made the tour of the principal 
cities and towns of the United 
States, gave a series of performances 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, at 
one of which I was myself present. 
A short preliminary lecture was 
given by a gentlemanly-looking 
man, styling himself ‘ Colonel’ Fay, 
whose relation to the lady was then 
spoken of as paternal, though else- 
where it seems to have been marital. 
The ‘Colonel’ candidly informed 
his audience that he purposely 
abstained from saying anything 
about the nature of the ‘ manifesta- 
tions;’ he did not claim for them 
a ‘Spiritualistic’ character; on the 
other hand, he did not present 
them as conjuring tricks. He left 
everyone free to judge for himself 
or herself:—as the showman said 
to the little girl, it was ‘ whichever 
you please, my pretty dear.’ 

The performance consisted of two 
parts; the first, or ‘light séance,’ 
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being a new version of the ‘ cabinet 
trick’ originally introduced by the 
Davenport Brothers; while the 
second was a ‘dark séance,’ for 
‘manifestations’ of a different order. 
Having previously seen Maskelyne 
and Cooke’s presentation of the 
cabinet trick, ‘ with new and start. 
ling effects,’ I felt perfectly sure that 
they could, without the least diffi- 
culty, reproduce everything done 
by Eva Fay ; her performances being 
all explicable on the very simple 
hypothesis, that her hands were not 
really tied behind her so tightly as 
they seemed to be. And Mr. Mas. 
kelyne states (Modern Spiritualism, 
p. 121) that whilst these ‘manifesta- 
tions’ were running on at the Han- 
over Square Rooms, Mr. Cooke was 
actually giving an exact reproduction 
of them twice a week at the Egyptian 
Hall. 

At the conclusion of the first 
part of the performance, the cabinet 
was moved out of the way; and 
Eva Fay having taken her seat on 
a stool in the centre of the stage, 
the ‘ Colonel’ requested the occu- 
pants of the two front rows of re- 
served seats to come up and sit on 
a circle of chairs placed around her, 
joining their hands together, so that 
the ‘ circle’ (of which the Colonel, 
like myself, was a component) 
should be complete. Eva Fay then 
began clapping her hands together 
with a steady rhythmical beat ; and 
we were directed to keep our atten- 
tion fixed upon the continuity of this, 
after the lights should be turned 
down, as a proof that any ‘ manifes- 
tation’ which should require manual 
instrumentality could not be her 
doing. Various ‘ properties’—such 
as guitars, bells, and fans—were 
then laid about ‘ promiscuously,’ 
some of them on the knees of the 
sitters; and the gas having been 
put-out on and near the stage, and 
turned ¢ down to the blue’ else- 
where, the darkness on the stage 
was so complete, that nothing what- 
ever could be discerned by anyone 
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not habituated to it. Immediately 
there was a rustling sound within 
the circle, as of ‘spirits’ moving 
stealthily about; guitar-strings were 
twanged, bells were rung, open fans 
were moved before our faces, our legs 
were struck, our arms were pinched, 
our whiskers were pulled, and some 
‘old fogies’ were chucked under the 
chin—whilst all this time the clap- 
ping sound was continuously heard! 
Now granting that there was no 
confederacy, that the ‘ Colonel’s’ 
hands were held during the whole 
time, so that he could not give any 
assistance to his partner, would it 
not become clear to any man of 
average shrewdness, not ‘possessed’ 
by an idea, that whilst Eva Fay was 
doing all this ‘ business’ with one 
hand, she could keep up the clapping 
sound by striking her forehead, 
cheek, or bared arm with the other ? 
But if this should be openly sug- 
gested by any troublesome sceptic 
(which did not happen when I was 
myself present), the ‘ Colonel’ was 
prepared with another ‘ manifesta- 
tion.’ ‘To show the impossibility 
of such a thing, one gentleman shall 
now be allowed to hold the medium’s 
hands ; still, a bell shall be rung, a 
guitar be thrummed, and possibly 
the gentleman holding the medium’s 
hands shall have his face fanned.’ 
All this, says Mr. Maskelyne, can 
be very easily accomplished. ‘ Miss 
Fay will pass a bell to the Colonel’s 
mouth, which he will shake as a 
terrier does a rat, while his boot 
operates upon the guitar-strings, and 
produces the thrumming; and the 
‘medium,’ with a fan held between 
her teeth, will gently wave it in the 
face of him who holds her hand.’ 
And he thus explained to his au- 
dience at the Egyptian Hall every 
one of the apparent marvels of Eva 
Fay’s ‘dark séance;’ these being, 
as he truly says, ‘ too simple and ab- 
surd to bear any other treatment.’ 
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But while not putting forth any 
public claim as a Spiritualistic 
‘medium,’ Eva Fay asserted herself 
in private to be such ; and, for good 
reasons of her own, sought to con- 
vince the London Spiritualists in 
general, and Mr. Crookes in parti- 
cular, that she really was so. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Crookes subjected 
her to what he considered to be 
‘scientific tests;’ which, as I am 
assured on good authority, could 
be evaded by a ‘dodge’ so simple 
(reminding one of Edgar Poe's 
well-known story of The Losi Letter) 
that Mr. Crookes’s highly-trained 
scientific acumen could not detect 
it !7 And this is confirmed by the 
statement of Mr. Maskelyne (Modern 
Spiritualism, p. 122), that while 
this ‘testing’ was in progress, Miss 
Fay’s business-agent made Mr. M. 
an offer, at first verbally, and then 
confirmed by letters in his posses- 
sion (dated Birmingham, May 12 
and 15, 1875)—copies of which I 
have myself seen—that for an 
adequatesum of money the ‘medium’ 
should expose the whole affwir, * Scien- 
tific tests’ and all; ‘ complicating at 
least six big guns, the F.R.S. people ;’ 
as she was not properly supported 
by the Spiritualists ! 

This offer having been declined 
by Mr. Maskelyne, and her London 
audiences dwindling away, Eva Fay 
returned to the United States, . 
carrying with her a letter from Mr. 
Crookes, which set forth that since 
doubts had been thrown on the 
Spiritualistic nature of her ‘ mani- 
festations,’ and since he, in common 
with other Fellows of the Royal 
Society, had satisfied himself of 
their genuineness by ‘scientific 
tests,’ he willingly gave her the 
benefit of his attestation. This letter 
was published, in fac-simile, in 
American newspapers; and Eva 
Fay announced her Spiritualistic 
séances as ‘endorsed by Professor 


* I shall give the whole explanation in the new edition of my Lectures. 
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Crookes and other Fellows of the 
Royal Society’ ! 

Unluckily, however, for her own 
reputation, and for that of Mr. 
Crookes, it happened that a young 
gentleman of New York (Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving Bishop) of excellent 
social position (his father being a 
very eminent lawyer, and Washing- 
ton Irving having been his god- 
father) was moved to bestow a 
great deal of time and attention on 
the pretensions of the Spiritualistic 
‘mediums.’ 

A friend whom he loved, as did every- 
one else who enjoyed his acquaintance --a 
young man full of promise—intellectual, 
gifted, brilliant, became ill and was sent to 
a foreign country for treatment. Here he 
finally fell under the infernal arts of the 
Spiritual mediumistic healers, who restored 
him to his home and friends hopelessly 
insane; and thus he remains to this day. 
Mr. Bishop covenanted with himself—those 
bonds are strong ones, when made in 
thorough earnest—that he would leave no 
stone unturned, until he had ferreted out 
the explanation of the whole mediumistic 
business. (Boston Herald, Nov. 6, 1876.) 


Convinced that there was decep- 
tion in the matter, he devoted many 
months to the investigation, and 
finally discovered the clue. He 
then trained himself to do every- 
thing done by Eva Fay,—‘a wo- 
man who had successfully cheated 
two hemispheres; who had fairly 
drained money from rich and poor, 
. high and low; who fooled men of 
the sharpest intellects, men of 
science and close students of hu- 
man and every other nature ;’ and 
exhibited to his circle of private 
friends, which included several of 
the most distinguished members of 
the clerical and medical professions 
in New York, an exact counterpart 
of Eva Fay’s performances. Two 
of the latter, one of them well 
known in this country as an emi- 
nent Physiologist as well as an able 
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Surgeon, and the other an ex-Sur- 
geon General in the United States 
army, addressed to him the follow- 
ing letter : 
New York, March 30, 1876. 
W. Irving Bishop, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—It has given us great 
pleasure to witness the very satisfactory 
manner in which you show the fraudu- 
lent nature of the pretensions of the 
so-called spiritual mediums, especially 
those of Annie Eva Fay, who has received 
the endorsement of Mr. William Crookes 
and other Fellows of the Royal Society, 
We believe the performances of these 
people are calculated to produce evil effects 
upon the credulousand disordered imagina- 
tions of many persons ; and, with a view to 
put an effectual stop to them, we earnestly 
request you to communicate to the public 
the manner in which the so-called 
Spiritualists conduct their deceitful prac- 
tices. Such an exposé as we refer to, can 
only be productive of good results; and we 
trust, therefore, in view of the importance 
of the whole matter, that you will accede 
to our request. With great respect, we are 
your obedient sei vants, 

Wiruam A. Hamnonp, M.D. 
ALEXANDER B, Mort, M.D. 


This having been followed, a 
month later, by a requisition to the 
same effect by twenty-four gentle- 
men, mostly well-known Clergymen 
of various denominations, and emi- 
nent M.D.’s, a public performance 
was arranged, which consisted (1) 
in the repetition of the most mys- 
terious of the ‘ mediumistic’ feats, 
including ‘slate-writing,’ and 
‘flowers from an invisible garden ;’ 
and then (2) in the exhibition and 
explanation of the whole medus 
operandi, in fall view of the spec- 
tators. From among the various 
attestations to the completeness of 
this exposure, I select the following, 
because, as Dr. Bellows is a valued 
personal friend of my own, I can 
bear the strongest testimony to his 
intellectual ability, moral worth, 
and practical clear-headedness.* 
The style in which Dr. Bellows 


8 It may, however, be not amiss for me to state that Dr. B. was the originator and 
organiser, and was then appointed by universal acclaim the Chairman, of that great 
Volunteer Sanitary Commission, which, throughout the war between the Northern 
and Southern States, supplemented the work of the Military organisation of the 
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delivers his testimony, will confirm 
my own estimate of his vigorous 
and thorough grasp of the subject : 


New York, 232 East 15th St. 
Oct. 16, 1876. 


Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure and profit 
of attending your exposure of the acts by 
which the alleged proofs of Spiritualism 
are foisted upon a credulous public. You 
showed in a most effectual and convincing 
way, that a most intelligent audience could 
be entirely deceived by the testimony of its 
own senses, in regard to matters which 
were afterwards shown openly by you to be 
mere tricks, in which sleight of hand and a 
diversion of attention from the real to the 
artificial and chosen conditions, were the 
means of success, After puzzling the 
audience, as nq juggler could puzzle them, 
for an hour and a half, with feats that 
seemed supernatural, you untied all the 
riddles. I felt convinced that nothing that 
Spiritualists pretend or believe is done 
by spirits, beyond the reach of a clever 
juggler, who possesses unusual suppleness 
of joints, strength of muscles, and 
agility of movements, perfected by practice, 
and skilfully plays upon the credulity of 
our common nature, 

I am of the opinion that your exhibition 
is one of great public importance, and tends 
to disabuse the public mind of a very mis- 
chievous and very general delusion, which 
indeed is becoming a vulgar religion with 
thousands. No description of it can take 
the place of an actual sight of it. It might 
advantageously be repeated in every town, 
where the pretended séances of the modern 
necromancer have played upon the weaker 
portion of communities. Without attribut- 
ing any exalted motive to the business 
which engages you, I deliberately think, 
independent of any ends you seek, that 
your exhibition is one of the most in- 
structive and useful I have ever seen, as 
well as one of the most interesting and 
successful. I wish you a long succession 
of fortunate spectators. 

Yours truly, 
Henry W. BEttows. 


The immediate effect of Mr. Bi- 
shop’s exposure upon Eva Fay’s 
status, was, we are assured by the 
Boston Herald, ‘to reduce her to 
the level of a pitiful street per- 
former, obliging her to take out a li- 
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cense as a juggler, before she could 
carry on the nefarious business by 
which her ill-gotten gains could be 
continued.’—It is, perhaps, to be 
wished that a similar legal process 
could be applied to the like class in 
this country. Let them not be 
martyrised by criminal prosecu- 
tions; but let them be ‘ ticketed’ 
as ‘licensed jugglers;’ and then 
be allowed to carry on their voca- 
tion without let or hindrance, as 
long as they find people ready to 
pay for seeing them. 

The fame of Mr. Bishop’s per- 
formances having reached Boston, 
he was invited by a Committee 
composed—like that of New York 
—of some of its most distinguished 
members of the Medical and Cleri- 
cal professions (the honoured name 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes standing 
at the head of a requisition now 
before me, dated October 18, 1876), 
to repeat them in that great intel- 
lectual centre; and the result was 
equally satisfactory. The news- 
papers were filled with the accounts 
of his exposures, not only of Eva 
Fay, but of various other ‘mediums,’ 
including the Hardy trick of the 
moulding of paraffin hands, and the 
so-called ‘thought reading,’—the 
first of which I shall presently no- 
tice ; and they also contain ‘illustra- 
tions’ of the manner in which all the 
tricks were worked. It is not a little 
significant of the effect produced 
by Mr. Bishop’s most laudable ex- 
ertions, that the American Graphic, 
—which had so far given-in to the 
‘ materialisations’ of the Eddy Bro- 
thers as to send a special ‘ Com- 
missioner’ to report upon them 
(the Colonel Olcott of whom I have 
already spoken), who was known to 
favour the doctrine—thus decidedly 
expressed itself after seeing in pri- 
vate Mr. Bishop’s imitation of them, 
as well as of ‘Katie King’ whom 
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the Graphic’s ‘Commissioner’ had 
previously tried to rehabilitate : 

Mr. Bishop unrayvelled the Katie King 
mystery, that seemed for a time to defy 
the most rigid scrutiny; and more recently 
he has been engaged in revealing the 
method by which the Eddy Brothers pro- 
duced those sub-mundane entertainments, 
which long harassed the public mind and 
imposed upon the credulity of many 
thoughtful and intelligent men. (Graphic, 
April 12, 1876.) 

Returning to the subject a month 
afterwards (May 10), the Graphic 
Says: 

It certainly would be a laudable thing 
for clergymen, physicians, and leading 
citizens generally, to invite Mr. Bishop to 
exhibit in every city and town in the 
country; for the exposure he gives of the 
mediumistie tricks is so complete, that it 
could not but convince even the most 
credulous, that ‘spirits’ have nothing to do 
with these manifestations. 


MATERIALISATION SE&ANCES. 


It is, I suppose, now generally 
known, that Spiritualists claim 
not only to hold intercourse with 
‘the spirits’ by raps, slate-writing, 
and the like, but also to induce 
them to clothe themselves afresh 
in a ‘ materialised’ form, possessing 
the substance and weight of ordinary 
mortals. It was Mr. Home, I be- 
lieve, who first ‘produced’ spirit- 
hands ; but he has been so far out- 
done by those who ‘materialise’ 
whole figures, that he feels it in- 
cumbent upon him, not only to 
denounce them as impostors, but 
to make a full exposure of the vari- 
ous modes in which the trick is 
played. As I have never myself 
been present at any of these per- 
formances, and could therefore only 
describe from hearsay, I borrow Mr. 
Home’s account of them. 


Nothins: is offered that can in the slightest 
degree be considered as approaching a test ; 
the imposture is often of the baldest and 
grossest character; yet the ‘medium’ is 
congratulated on the success of the séance, 
and credulous fools are happy. Perhaps 
the sitting is for ‘materialised’ forms or 
faces; in such case the proceedings are 
regulated according to the character of the 
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persons present. Should these be un- 
known, or regarded as possessing a fair 
share of common sense, nothing goes well. 
The circle is described as ‘inharmonious.’ 
The cabinet is jealously guarded. A dis- 
tressingly tiny ray of light having been 
introduced, ‘ materialisation’ takes place. 
All that the persons present can perceive 
is something white; shape and features 
there are none. Such is a faithful por- 
traiture of perhaps the majority of sittings 
for ‘spirit-forms.’ If, however, the audi- 
ence consists of known and enthusiastic 
dupes, the conditions are at once pronounced 
favourable. A larger share of light is ad- 
mitted ; the form appears and moves about 
among the believers present. Their cre- 
dulity rapidly mounts to fever heat. Patched 
and darned shawls are discovered to be 
‘robes of delicate texture and surpassing 
gorgeousness.’ A kerchief twisted round 
the head becomes an unmistakable turban ; 
false whiskers and Indian ink produce ‘a 
manly and noble face ;’ rouge and pearl- 
powder, in conjunction with a skilfully 
arranged head-dress, are sufficient to send 
the credulous into raptures over the ‘ vision 
of surpassing loveliness’ presented. The 
familiarity of the spiritual visitors is charm- 
ing; they have been known to seat them- 
selves at the tea-table, and make a hearty 
meal, ‘inquiring jocularly whether the 
muffins were well buttered.’ They have 
mixed stiff glasses of grog for the sitters, 
and, not satisfied with mixing, have them- 
selves partaken of them. In such little 
réunions, tests are never employed or men- 
tioned. Not a dupe present, but would 
rather perish than take a suspicious peep 
into the cabinet, whilst the materialised 
form is out and moving about the room. 
Not a hand among the party but would 
rather be cut off at the wrist, than grasp, 
in detective fashion, the said form. The 
spirit is in every respect at home, and may 
walk in or out of the cabinet as he or she 
lists. 

The darkness of the séance is thus pro- 
portioned to the sense of the sitters. Where 
scepticism is rife, the most jealous pre- 
cautions are taken lest that scepticism 
should behold too much. If they be of an 
inconvenient nature, the impostor whom 
they ure intended to unmask usually de- 
clines them. If, on the other hand, they 
appear such as may be eluded by jugglery 
or confederacy, they are at once adopted. 


In the simplest form of these 
performances, only one ‘spirit’ ap- 
pears ; and if it should be objected 
that it ‘is very like the medium,’ the 
incredulous are sometimes admitted 
into the back-room or cabinet, 
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where either a ‘dummy’ has been 
prepared, or a confederate intro- 
duced, to represent the ‘medium’ 
as in a state of trance; no light 
being allowed but that of a bottle 
of phosphorised oil, or some similar 
glimmer; and no handling being 
permitted. A wicked sceptic has 
been known to endeavour to iden- 
tify the ‘ spirit’ and the ‘medium,’ 
by squirting ink on the arm of the 
former, and pointing out its pre- 
sence on the arm of the latter on his 
(or her) return to the company ; or 
by smearing ink on his own hand, 
and then, by a friendly grasp, im- 
parting some of it to the hand of 
the ‘spirit,’ who unsuspiciously re- 
appears as the ‘medium’ without 
washing it off. But this little 
incident, it appears, is referable to 
the ‘ well-known law of Spiritual- 
ism,’ that any impression of this 
kind made on the spirit, is trans- 
ferred to the medium. Such a 
test as the free opening of the 
doors, and the examination of both 
figures under a full light, is, of 
course, not to be thought of. 

In another set of cases, a spirit 
‘dummy’ ismade up with alife-sized 
doll head and shoulders, and long 
flowing robes ; this may be held up 
by the medium who is ensconced 
behind the curtains, and who passes 
his or her hand between them; or 
else two spirits may appear at once, 
performed by the medium and the 
dummy, the latter being made to 
appear to sink into the floor by a 
very simple contrivance. 

That multitudes of men and wo- 
men who claim to be sensible and 
well educated, should be victimised 
by such an obvious imposture, 
especially after its repeated detec- 
tion and exposure, seems almost 
incredible ; to me it is one of the 
most pitiable facts in the mental 
condition of our time. Mr. Home 
tells us that he does not believe that 
there are more than five of these 
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‘ materialising mediums’ who have 
not been found out; and yet the 
thing goes on. The fact seems to 
be that the respectable Spiritualists 
who have countenanced it in the 
first instance, being generally 
ashamed of their gullibility, refrain 
from publishing the detection them- 
selves, and do their best to keep 
others quiet. Serjeant Cox, how- 
ever, who seems to have been partly 
taken-in at first, has since honestly 
and vigorously denounced the 
cheat; a long letter from him 
being published in Mr. Home’s 
book, which contains a set of in- 
structions given by a ‘medium’ to 
her pupil; by which we find inter 
alia that in order to evade the 
search for ‘ properties,’ which is 
sometimes made on entrance, she 
brings in a veil under her drawers ! 

Now so far is Mr. Crookes from 
having been a cautious scientific in- 
vestigator of these ‘ materialisa- 
tions,’ that it can be shown from 
his own utterances that he has 
‘gone in’ for them most enthu- 
siastically. One of his favourite 
‘spirits’ is the English (not the 
American) ‘ Katie King ;’ of whose 
‘entrancing loveliness’ he thus 
speaks : 

But photography is as inadequate to 
depict the perfect beauty of Katey’s face, 
as words are powerless to describe her 
charms of manner. Photography may, 
indeed, give a map of her countenance ; but 
how can it reproduce the brilliant purity 
of her complexion, or the ever-varying ex- 
pression of her most mobile features, now 
overshadowed with sadness when relating 
some of the bitter experiences of her past 
life, now smiling with all the innocence of 
happy girlhood when she had collected my 
children round her, and was amusing them 


by recounting anecdotes of her adventures 

in India? 

‘Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seemed lighter from her eyes ; 

They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies ; 

Her overpowering presence made you feel 

It would not be idolatry to kneel.’ ® 


Truly, as has been well said, ‘the 
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“ Scientist’ who writes like this, is 
much too far gone for investiga- 
tion.’—We shall now see how 
Mr. Crookes, fascinated by these 
‘ spiritual’ charms, lent himself to 
Katie King’s influence, and was 
rewarded by her fullest confidence. 
This, he says,-— 

Gradually grew until she refused to give 
a séance unless I took charge of the ar- 
rangements. She said she always wanted 
me to keep close to her and near the 
cabinet ; and I found that after this con- 
fidence was established, and she was 
satisfied I would not break any promise I 
might make to her, the phenomena in- 
creased greatly in power, and tests were 
freely given that would have been unob- 
tainable had I approached the subject 
in another manner. She often consulted 
me about persons present at the séances, 
and where they should be placed; for of 
late she had become very nervous, in con- 
sequence of certain ill-advised suggestions 
that force should be employed as an adjunct 
to more Scientific modes of research, 

This last refers to an unpleasant 
circumstance which took place in 
an early stage of the ‘ Katie King’ 
materialisation,—the unceremoni- 
ous clasping of her spiritual waist 
by an incredulous ‘ Dialectical,’ for 
whom ‘ materialisation’ seems to 
have been a little ‘too strong,’ and 
who was rewarded for his impu- 
dence by a very forcible tug at his 
beard, which is said to have de- 
spoiled it of some of its beauty. 

Further, the Rey. C. Maurice 
Davies, a well-known author, who 
was far from being unfavourably 
disposed to Spiritualism, and who 
was at the time a member of the 
Council of the British National 
Association of Spiritualists, thus 
describes, in his Mystic London, the 
part taken by Mr. Crookes (whom 
he styles ‘ the Professor’) ata séance 
at which he was present : 


The Professor acted all the time as 
master of the ceremonies, retaining his 
place at the aperture; and, I fear, from 
the very first, exciting suspicion by his 
marked attention, not to the medium, but 
to the ghost. 
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And he afterwards speaks of 
Mr. Crookes’s conduct in the matter 
as having given the final death-blow 
to his belief that there might be 
‘something’ in the face-mani- 
festations ! 

It has been ramonred that Mr. 
Cookes has privately admitted that 
some of his ‘mediums,’ when they 
could not evoke the ‘ manifesta- 
tions’ by fair means, have done so 
by foul. Now that he knows (if he 
did not know before) how his 
name and reputation are being 
traded upon in the United States, 
and that the Royal Society is being 
trailed through the dirt by his 
instrumentality, it may be hoped 
(if this rumour be true) that he will 
honestly come forward, and by 
public admission that he has been 
even occasionally duped, will do all 
he can to repair the mischief he has 
done by his inconsiderate ‘ endorse- 
ment’ of one of the grossest impos- 
tures ever practised, —that of Eva 
Fay. 


‘THE LAST NEW THING’ IN SPIRITUAL- 
ISTIC MATERIALISATIONS. 


Everybody knows that Paris ‘sets 
the fashions ’ in Ladies’ dress; and, 
in like manner, Boston (U. 8.) ‘sets 
the fashions’ in Spiritualism. The 
latest ‘manifestation,’ which has 
not yet (so far as I am aware) been 
imported into England, is the pro- 
duction of likenesses of the hands 
of departed friends, ‘moulded’ by 
‘the spirits’ in paraffin. A ‘circle,’ 
including the ‘medium,’ is con- 
stituted round a table, beneath 
which is placed a bucket of hot 
water, wherein some lumps of solid 
paraffin have been placed, so as to 
form when melted a floating stratum 
two or three inches thick. After a 
longer or shorter interval, the 

‘spirits’ announce by raps that the 
process is complete ; the table-cloth 


is lifted up, and a hand moulded in 
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solid paraffin is found on the floor, 
or on the knees of the ‘ medium,’ 
which the ‘ faithful’ accept as their 
indubitable production. Of course 
the hand is ‘demonstrably not 
brought in by the medium ;’ for 
how could such a brittle affair have 
been carried in her pocket, or hid 
in the folds of her dress? Sus- 
picious half-believers may observe 
shreds of cotton-wool adherent to 
the hand; or may notice that the 
hand ‘ produced’ at one séance has 
a very suspicious likeness in shape, 
or in some little defect or fracture, 
to one they have previously seen. 
But, of course, the cotton-wool has 
been brought by the ‘ bad spirits ;’ 
and as even ‘good spirits’ sometimes 
bungle their work, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the same defect 
being repeated, when the same 
spirits are the operators. Every- 
thing that can be thus readily ex- 
plained away, goes for nothing with 
those who are predetermined to 
believe. 

But how about the following? 
A set of troublesome sceptics, Mr. 
Home tells us, bought a proper 
quantity of paraffin-lumps, and had 
them carefully weighed, and their 
weight recorded, by the dealer. 
After the conclusion of the séance, 
when the water had cooled and the 
paraffin had solidified again, the 
whole of it was collected; and on 
being taken back to the same 
dealer, was found to weigh exactly the 
same as it had weighed before. Of 
course the explanation is’ ready: 
either the gentlemen who planned 
this test, and the dealer on whose 
independent verdict the result de- 
pended, were leagued together to 
‘manufacture evidence,’ or else the 
‘spirits’ could not only mould the 
hand, but could supply the paraffin. 
To doubt the ‘medium,’ in Mr. 
Wallace’s view, is to have ‘a re- 
prehensible eagerness to accept and 
retail whatever falsehoods may be 
circulated to her disadvantage.’ To 
doubt the honesty of the sceptics, on 
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the other hand, is perfectly legiti- 
mate. I cannot question that ‘the 
spirits’ could as easily have supplied 
paraffin, as mould it into a hand; 
but then what was the need of the 
bucket under the table —Messrs. 
Crookes and Wallace, however, 
may say that it is Mr. Home who 
has put together these ‘idle tales,’ 
without either ‘ time, place, or cir- 
cumstance ;’ and that his testimony, 
on account of its obvious animus, 
ought not to be received. I will 
give them, therefore, another case, 
the testimony in regard to which, 
having been given on oath bya 
gentleman whose high character 
and social position are thoroughly 
vouched for, my opponents are 
bound to admit, until they can suc- 
ceed in discrediting it. 

On Sunday evening, October 29, 
1876, a séance, convened by public 
advertisement in the Boston Herald, 
was held, ‘for moulds and the 
materialisation of spirit forms,’ by 
Mrs. Hardy, residing at No. 4 
Concord Street, Boston; described 
in the Herald as a ‘substantial 
structure in one of the most fashion- 
able neighbourhoods in Boston.’ 
To this séance the Herald sent a 
reporter, who was accompanied by 
a ‘sceptical expert ’—no other than 
the troublesome Mr. W. Irving 
Bishop. The usual bucket having 
been brought in, and all who de- 
sired being allowed to examine the 
pail and its contents—‘some of 
them, in the eagerness of their 
curiosity, even dipping their fingers 
into the oleaginous liquid in which 
angel-hands were soon to dabble ’— 
the Herald representative followed 
their example; and ‘while he 
plunged his finger into the trans- 
parent fat, he emptied from the 
hollow of his palm an ounce or 
two of that harmless substance 
with which the New England dairy- 
women are wont to give a red 
colour to their cheeses, and stirred 
it in with his finger.’ Mrs. Hardy 
seems to have ‘ smelt a rat;’ for at 
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first ‘she declared that it was 
doubtful if there would be any 
manifestation of spiritual presence, 
for the reason that some foreign 
substance had been put into the 
pail,’ the ‘pure spirits with whom 
she dealt abhorring all chemical 
combinations.’ Having been asked, 
however, whether they could favour 
the company, they promised that 
in seven minutes the materialisa- 
tion of a spirit-form would be pro- 
duced ; and after only five minutes 
of breathless expectation, Mrs. 
Hardy announced that the spirits 
had done their work. The table- 
cloth being removed, there lay, 
within six inches of Mrs. Hardy’s 
right foot, a beautiful model of a 
human hand, cold as marble, and 
white as alabaster. ‘There were 
exclamations of surprise and won- 
der from all parts of the room; and 
some there were who felt them- 
selves in the presence of the sublime 
realities of the unseen world. But 
the Herald observer was not of that 
number.’ While this model was 
being passed round for inspection, he 
dipped four fingers again and again 
into the now cooling paraflin in the 
bucket, until they were encased by 
the material ; and then, as it hard- 
ened, he peeled it off, and rolled it 
into alittle ball of the size of a nut- 
meg. He then pointed out, that as 
the hand was admitted by all to be 
cold, it could not have been pro- 
duced ont of the paraffin in the 
pail, which could not have thus com- 
pletely cooled in so short a time; 
and that, as it was pure white, it did 
not correspond with the material in 
the pail, of which the sample he had 
taken was distinctly red, as all could 
see. Some demur having been made 
to this conclusion, on the ground 
that the colouring-matter might 
have been unequally mixed, so that 
some of the paraffin in the pail 
might have remained untinged, Mrs. 
Hardy was offered twenty dollars 
to mould a white hand ont of it, 
which challenge she declined. Mr. 
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W. Irving Bishop then took another 
sample from the pail, and broke off 
a piece of the hand. The next day 
he took both samples to Professor 
Horsford of Cambridge University ; 
and the day after that he made the 
following affidavit : 


I, W. Irving Bishop, of New York, on 
oath depose and say, that on Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 29, 1876, I was present at a séance 
held by Mrs. Hardy, 4 Concord Square, for 
the production of moulds and materialisa- 
tion of spirit-hands. A paraffin form of 
a hand was produced, which Mrs. Hardy 
alleged was made by the spirits, from the 
contents of a pail of melted paraffin placed 
under the table. And I here state that 
colouring matter had been placed in the 
said paraffin, and that I took a piece of 
the hand produced, and also, by dipping 
my finger into the heated paraffin, ob- 
tained an impression of the contents of said 
pail for the purposes of comparison. 

That, subsequently, I submitted both 
pieces to Professor Horsford, of Cambridge, 
who placed a portion of each in test-tubes, 
and by the application of proper chemicals, 
found that the paraffin taken from the 
pail exhibited a slight reddish colour, while 
that from the mould gave no appearance of 
the existence of colouring matter. 

W. Irvine Bisnop, 
of 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Suffolk, S.S. 

Sworn and subscribed to this 31st day of 

October, 1876. Cuas. J. Brooks, 
Justice of Peace. 

May we not now affirm with 
Prince Hal, that ‘ these lies are like 
the father that begat them, gross as 
a mountain, open, palpable’? Well 
might the reporter of the Herald say 
of the moulded hand, that it ‘ sym- 
bolised the cunning and the craft 
of the woman who produced it, and 
who for years had speculated upon 
the credulity of the community, and 
made heartless traffic of the tenderest 
sympathies of human nature.’ Well 
might he be convinced ‘ that all the 
much vaunted Spiritual manifesta- 
tions at the Hardy mansion are the 
grossest impostures, and that they 
deserve to be ranked in the same 
category with those of such charla- 
tan pretenders as Katie King, the 
Eddy Brothers, and Mrs. Bennett, 
the exposure of whose consummate 
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knavery was recently made in these 
columns.’ And well might he urge 
that the time has surely now come, 
when the strong hand of the Law 
should be invoked to protect the 
public from such chicanery and 
fraud. 


SPIRITUAL REVELATIONS. 


‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ is an adage as to which Ex- 
perience is entirely in accord with 
Authority. And I shall close this 
survey of the present aspect of 
Spiritualism, by a brief notice of 
its teachings. 

The highest form of these, we are 
assured by Mr. Wallace,'! is to be 
found in the spoken addresses of 
one of the most gifted ‘trance- 
mediums,’ Mrs. Emma Hardinge, 
of which he gives selected samples. 
The idea which runs through the 
whole, is that the Future Life is one 
of progress; and that according to 
the elevation we attain in this life 
by the right use of the powers en- 
trusted to us—‘ not one jot of what 
we learn, or think, or strive-for 
here, being lost’—will be the height 
of the platform (so to speak) from 
which we shall commence our ascent 
from the lower to the higher spheres 
of the next. 

Now surely it ‘needs no ghost to 
tell us that.’ ‘To understand that 
we are spirits, and that we live for 
immortality, to know and insure 
its issues,’ though to Spiritualists 
the last and noblest ‘bright page 
which God has revealed to us,’ is 
surely a fundamental doctrine of 
every form of Christianity; and 
the particular idea of continuity and 
progress has been the teaching of 
the religious community (that of 
Channing and Martineau) in which 
I was myself brought up, as far 
back as I can remember. 

Mrs. Hardinge’s new Ten Com- 
mandments, again, if an improve- 
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ment on the old, are only so in as 
far as they engraft Christian moral- 
ity upon the Judaic code. And 
looking to the exhibitions of ‘ envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness’ which are to be found in the 
quarrels of ‘mediums,’ even ‘ad- 
vanced’ Spiritualists would seem 
not to be at all more free from these 
faults than ordinary Christians. 

For the following samples of the 
lower forms of Spiritualistic com- 
munications, made by ‘ spirits ’ who 
must be still in Mrs. Hardinge’s 
‘Hades,’ I am indebted to Mr. 
Home. (Op. cit. p. 304.) 

An American ‘circle’ has been 
informed by John Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin of President Lincoln, 
that ‘I and Lincoln often have a 
cosy chat up here. We agree that it 
was just as well I shot him. You 
see it was set down in the order. of 
things for me to do it; and I don’t 
see why I should be blamed for 
accomplishing my destiny. The 
world was all the better for it.’ 

The inspirational source of this 
philosophy is obviously that doc- 
trine of Human Automatism, of 
which it seems to me to be the 
legitimate outcome. Although Mr. 
Home elsewhere classes me with 
the ‘ materialists ’ because I do not 
accept his form of ‘ Spiritualism,’ I 
am entirely at one with him in the 
conviction that were such doctrines 
as the foregoing generally ac- 
cepted among Spiritualists, ‘ Spirit- 
ualism would be the greatest curse 
which could befall mankind;’ the 
negation of those moral instincts 
which lie deepest in our nature, 
being (as I have elsewhere !? en- 
deavoured to show) the most con- 
vincing proof of their really un- 
scientific nature. 

The following is a specimen of 
those elevated teachings, which are 
brought to us by the ‘ spirits’ from 
‘another and a better world,’ in- 


" See his Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 110. 
12 Preface to the fourth edition of Principles of Mental Physiology. 
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habited by purer and higher natures 
than are left in this: ‘Wisdom 
is what is wise. Wisdom is not 
folly, and folly is not wisdom. 
Wisdom is not selfishness, and 
selfishness is not wisdom. Wisdom 
is not evil, and evil is not wisdom. 
All is not wisdom, all is not folly.’— 
I have heard of alittle boy to whom 
Sundays were made to be days 
of gloom and weariness ; and who, 
when told that heaven would be 

‘all Sundays,’ replied that if that 
were the case he should not wish 
to go there. I quite agree with 
those who prefer annihilation, if the 
twaddle just quoted is a true sam- 
ple of the conversation of the blest. 

As Professor Huxley said, when 
invited to take part in the investi- 
gations of the Dialectical Society, 
—‘The only good that I can see in 
a demonstration of the truth of 
Spiritualism, is to furnish an ad- 
ditional argument against suicide. 
Better live a crossing-sweeper, than 
die and be made to talk twaddle by 
a “medium” hired at a guinea a 
séance.’ 

Although the Spiritualistic genu- 
ineness of the foregoing communica- 
tions is utterly discredited by Mr. 
Home, they will probably be re- 
garded by Mr. Wallace, who has a 
much larger receptivity, as pro- 
ceeding from ‘spirits’ who have 
made very little progress since they 
left the earth. The following, 
however, cited by Mr. Home from 
Le Flambeau du Spiritisme, will, 
I should hope, be too strong even 
for my quondam friend : 

‘The Spirit-authors’ are represented as 
being no less personages than the twelve 
Apostles of Christianity. We are gravely 
assured that at various periods they dic- 
tated this incomparable production to the 
person who has caused a few copies to be 
published. The subject is the Life of 
Christ. The mixture of ribaldry, insanity, 
and absurdity is almost incredible. One of 
the Apostles favours us with particulars 
regarding the every-day doings of the 
twelve. ‘We always took a small boy with 
us to clean our shoes. The Master liked 
us all to look well, and He was very parti- 
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cular that our shoes should be nicely 
blacked.’ The ordinary attire of Christ 
consisted of a flowing robe and ‘bright 
blue boots.’ On one occasion He was re- 
viled as an impostor. ‘The incident is 
thus described: ‘How can you call Me an 
impostor?’ saidthe Master, turning round. 
‘Don’t you see My yellow curly hair, and 
My nice blue boots? Would I have such 
things, do youthink, if 1 were an impostor?’ 
An Apostle gives various facts respecting a 
journey to Jerusalem: ‘We were very poor, 
and we sold little pamphlets of the life and 
doings of Jesus, to bring us in money. We 
made great haste to get to Jerusalem, for 
fear that the newspapers should get hold of 
our coming, and announce it.’ (Op. cit. 


p- 309.) 

This, I should think, will be quite 
enough; but anyone who wishes 
for more of a yet worse kind (such 
as ‘the Master, after a supper, 
joins in a round dance with His 
Apostles and Mary Magdalene’) 
will find some of it in Mr. Home’s 
volume, and plenty more in the 
three hundred pages of the ‘ nause- 
ous stuff’—parts of which (says Mr. 
H.) ‘it is simply impossible to 
quote ’—which constitr.tes Le Flam- 
beau du Spiritisme. 

The celebrated ‘ John King’ finds 
little favour with Mr. Home. For 
though this spirit of ‘an evil and 
famous man’ has announced that 
‘it is at once his duty and his 
pleasure to do good to his fellow 
men ; he is the reprover of the sin- 
ful and the comforter of the sad; 
his is a divine mission, and in it he 
finds his glory, the glory of an 
angel ;’ yet he is terribly carnal in 
some of his proceedings—throwing 
a sofa-cushion at the head of a 
sceptic ; rubbing a paper tube over 
an inquirer’ s cranium, and remark- 
ing, ‘This is hair-brushing by 
machinery ;’ pouring tea out of a 
teapot ‘in the usual way’ for a 
party of enthusiastic old women; 
and expressing his own preference 
for ‘regular baths and a bottle of 
Guinness’s stout after dinner.’ 
‘Such is the fashion,’ says Mr. 
Home, ‘ in which John King makes 
his progress to higher states of 
purity.’ (Op. cit. p. 312.) 
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Now it must be evident to every 
reader of Mr. Home’s Lights and 
Shadows of Spiritualism, that he 
agrees with me in the fundamental 
principle of deciding upon the 
genuineness of a large number of 
the asserted ‘ Spiritualistic’ reve- 
lations, by what seems to him their 
inherent probability; trusting ra- 
ther to the evidence of his ‘sense’ 
than to that of his ‘senses.’ And 
I would commend to Mr. Wallace’s 
attentive study the Modern Spi- 
ritualism of Mr. Home, as a far 
more complete defence of that po- 
sition than anything I could myself 
have made—my knowledge of the 
wilder vagaries of the system being 
extremely limited. 


It is not (says Mr. H.) to drink tea and 
play on the fiddle, to give blasphemously 
ludicrous communications regarding Christ 
atid His Apostles, to strut about in skull- 
caps and yellow boots, to beat people over 
the head with paper tubes, to throw 
cushions at sceptics, to hold up murderers 
as respectable oljects, to tell people by 
what omnibuses to travel, or to describe the 
next world as a place where humanity 
deteriorates, that departed spirits return to 
earth. Their mission is great—their oppor- 
tunities are limited. What time have they 
to waste in idiotisms of which a schoolboy 
would be ashamed? Let us refer such to 
their proper sources; some to insanity, 
some to knavery—many to this world, few 
tothe next. Let us recognise the height 
and the holiness of phenomena which show 
how 

‘The beloved, the true-hearted 

Revisit earth once more.’ 
Let us put from our path all which savours 
of folly and fraud, and press steadily and 
undeviatingly towards the truth. It is 
full time the errors I have been treating of 
should ‘die among their worshippers.’ 
(Op. cit. p. 323-) 


I feel that the cause of Common 
Sense has been so greatly served by 
Mr. Home’s fearless exposure of the 
knavery of ‘mediums’ and the 
credulous folly of their votaries, 
that I would not here call in ques- 
tion his own belief in the phenomena 
whose ‘height’ and ‘holiness’ he 
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regards as demonstrating the re- 
turn of departed spirits to earth. 
But to me there seems nothing 
either morally or spiritually elevat- 
ing in the ‘elongation’ of Mr. 
Home’s already tall body ; or in his 
moonlight sail out of one window 
and in at another, even at a height 
of sixty feet from the ground. Nor 
can I see anything peculiarly ‘ holy’ 
in Mr. Home’s putting hot coals on 
his own hand, or in his heaping them 
on the head of a bald gentleman. I 
should myself have thought such 
performances no less a waste of the 
limited time and opportunities of the 
departed spirits who revisit earth, 
than those which Mr. Home ‘pil- 
lories’ so cruelly. And I merely 
claim to exercise, in regard to the 
validity of Mr. Home’s own preten- 
sions, the independent judgment as 
to what is inherently probable, 
which he himself so freely passes 
upon the pretensions of others. 


Writing upon this subject six 
years ago,'? 1 remarked upon ‘ the 
unhealthy craving which now pre- 
vails, for some “sign” that shall 
testify to the reality of the existence 
of disembodied spirits; while the 
legitimate influence of the noble 
lives and pregnant sayings of the 
great and good who have gone 
before us is proportionately ignored.’ 
And I[ referred to the two great men 
in whose obsequies I had been not 
long before called upon to take part 
—Sir John F. W. Herschel and 
George Grote—as having left be- 
hind them an inflnence far more 
elevating, more widespread, as well 
as more enduring, than any that 
their ‘spirits’ could exert by play- 
ing tunes on accordions or rapping- 
out passages from their works. May 
I not now say the same—though I 
have the honour to be her brother— 
of the noble-hearted woman, whose 
recent loss has been mourned, not 
alone by her family and personal 


8 Quarterly Review, October 1871. 
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friends, but by a world-embracing 
circle that ranges through all grades 
of society, from the very highest to 
the very lowest? The life devoted 
by Mary Carpenter to the rescue of 
the ‘dangerous and perishing classes’ 
from brutal ignorance and degrad- 
ing vice, was ‘controlled’ in the first 
instance by the ‘spirit’ of the Great 
Teacher of that faith in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
Man, which ‘ possessed’ her whole 
nature ; next, by that of the earthly 
father who had trained her, alike 
by precept and example, to a life of 
service to mankind; and then by 
those of Joseph Tuckerman—the 
Oberlin of Boston, U.S.—and of 
Rammohun Roy, the great Hindoo 
reformer. It was under these in- 
fluences that she did in the second 
half of a life of seventy years, a 
work for which the first half was 
the training ; and which, I venture 
to affirm, has not been surpassed 
in its power, its range, or its pro- 
ductiveness, by that of any other 
single Philanthropist, male or fe- 
male, And when the history of 
that Life, the details of that Work, 
shall have been fully given to the 
world, I cannot doubt that the 
: —_ ’ of Mary Carpenter will 
afiimate the zeal and direct the 
activity of those who follow in her 
footsteps, far more effectively than 
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if her ‘ materialised ’ image were to 
appear among the inmates of her 
Reformatory, or her ‘raps’ or her 
‘ slate-writing ’ were to signify her 
instructions to the Women of India. 

Those who, while living, have 
been ‘epistles known and read of 
all men ’—who have achieved the 
truest greatness by labouring in 
the service of others (‘ whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be 
your minister’ )—leave behind them 
an influence, which, no less than 
that of the great in Intellectual 
power and in Moral worth, diffuses 
and deepens in each succeeding gene- 
ration, I feel sure that anyone who 
has tried to shape his (or her) life 
under the ‘spirit-control’ of John 
F. W. Herschel, of George Grote, 
or of Mary Carpenter, would far 
rather that anything he may have 
well done, should help to.transmit 
that influence to those who come 
after, than that, if permitted to ‘ re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon,’ he 
should be placed at the disposal of 
the professional ‘mediums’ who 
trade in ‘ spiritual communications,’ 
and should be made to pander to 
the vulgar curiosity of those who 
will delight to be assured that he is 
‘pretty jolly up there,’ or ‘very 
miserable down below,’ according 
to their respective conceptions of 
his deserts. 
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ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


By F. W. 
PARAGRAPH has circulated 


in the newspapers, which looks 
too like a penny-a-liner’s ingenious 
fiction, that the Emperor of Japan 
has offered to our Queen to enforce 
on his subjects the use of the Eng- 
lish language, if she will command 
us to pronounce our language as 
we write it, or to write it as we 
pronounce it. Certain it is that the 
discrepance between our ortho- 
graphy and our orthoglossy gravely 
discourages foreigners. French is 
worse by far than English in the 
difficulty of writing down what is 
heard, but English is worse than 
French in the difficulty of pronounc- 
ing what is writtendown. In both 
languages the schism between the 
tongue and the book is scandalous. 
French at one time took the lead in 


all Europe, and still may keep the 
lead in diplomacy ; but in the world 
at large, the three languages which 
have the fairest prospect of ultimate 
prevalence are English, Portuguese, 


and Russiau. Russian and Portu- 
guese nevertheless chiefly spread 
over continuous broad territory, 
which does not make of them a bond 
to connect nation with nation. 
Moreover, Portuguese literature has 
not sustained the celebrity which it 
may once have had; and Russian 
literature, however respectable and 
advancing, cannot yet attract 
foreigners ; nay, in the future it is 
all but certain that neither in 
science nor in erudition will it 
be able to excel German, French, 
or English. But the English lan- 
guage—being diffused from so many 
centres, in Africa and India, in our 
colonies and wmilitary stations, 
besides its dominance in North 
America—seems destined more than 
any other to unite mankind; and 
is imperial, not in the mere military 
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sense, but in the higher scope of 
philanthropy. At the same time in 
the wide fields of history, law, 
science, theology and practical 
politics, it is, on the whole, second 
to none, even if German excel it in 
some points and French in others. 
Poetry seldom entices foreigners ; 
for each nation loves its own poets 
best; but in novels no language 
can claim a writer who so fascinates 
the stranger as Sir Walter Scott, 
and we may be proud in saying 
that no works of fiction are more 
sweetly humanising, or fuller of a 
manly and sound morality. On 
every ground we have a right to 
desire, apart from any natural but 
narrow-minded preference for our 
own mother-tongue, that English 
should be more and more widely 
cultivated by foreigners. To this 
must be added, that the simplicity 
of its grammar makes it among the 
easiest of languages for the foreigner 
to acquire, and adapts it to simple 
and energetic oratory; while the 
fulness of its vocabulary, and the 
sharp distinctions between words of 
proximate meaning, give to it a 
valuable accuracy. On _ every 
ground we have a right to say, that 
even if Queen Victoria cannot com- 
mand us to heal the schism between 
the written and the spoken 
language, the effort to heal it is a 
most rightful one. A fit remedy 
is an aim worthy of our highest 
talents, worthy of being urged and 
supported by all our schools of 
learning, by all our chambers of 
commerce, by our chief statesmen, 
and, so far as it is possible, by the 
Queen and Parliament. But at 
once the question arises, What is 
the fit remedy ? Weare confronted 
(so to say) by two separate dialects, 
the written language and the 
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spoken language. How are we to 
mediate between them and recon- 
cile them ? 

Through the total neglect of our 
high authorities—the Universities, 
the various Indian Boards, and the 
official chiefs of National Education 
—the problem has been boldly 
taken up by somewhat obscure 
persons, led on especially by two 
active brothers, Isaac and Henry 
Pitman, who propose for us a new, 
complicated, and ugly alphabet. 
Gentlemen in Liverpool and London 
have come to the front as their 
partial allies, and these can now 
boast of the honourable name of 
Professor Max Miiller as approving 
them. Isaac Pitman, a Bath 
printer, has a special literature in 
the new phonotype, anda large sect 
of readers, very enthusiastic in the 
belief that their type is to be the 
type of the future. His establish- 
ment has been handsomely rebuilt 
by their gratitude. Mr. Jones, of 


Liverpool, does not go so far, but 


desires largely to alter our received 
spelling ; and we believe it is only 
up to this point that Max Miiller 
has committed himself. 

Probably all of us will regret 
that something is not done in this 
direction. The complaint generally 
arises now in connection with 
National Education, and takes the 
shape of asserting that children 
would learn spelling in a quarter of 
the time, if we would write as we 
pronounce; nay, it is justly said, 
that at present few of the children 
learn to spell (i.e. to write) cor- 
rectly in any length of time. Never- 
theless, the complainants seem to 
forget that if any violent and sweep- 
ing method were used, those taught 
in the new mode would be unable 
to read and understand our existing 
books. All our libraries would 
have to be reprinted; unless the 
pupils went through a second course 
of instruction, which is exactly that 
under which they are trained 
at present. Even Max Miiller 
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appears to be blind to the 
obvious remark, that when a 
schism is to be healed, there is no 
primaé facie justice or wisdom in 
enacting that one of the parties 
contending shall sacrifice every- 
thing tothe other. If a compromise 
were proposed, requiring each to 
yield somewhat, it would have the 
air of equity: but here, the very 
reverse of good sense startles us. 
The written language is now fixed 
or nearly so: the spoken language 
has changed every fifty years ap- 
preciably, and tends to change; 
nor is the pronunciation uniform 
in the north and south of England, 
nor in Scotland and Ireland. We 
are expected to accept what is 
variable as our standard, and to cut 
down the more stable into its shape. 
Again, in a great many respects 
the written language is the more 
perfect medium of expression, 
because it distinguishes words 
which in speech are most improperly 
confounded. Yet we are bidden to 
alter the more distinctive dialect 
into harmony with the more in- 
distinct. Not to be obscure, it will 
suffice to give one instance for 
three hundred. It is claimed of 
us that we will write vain, vein, 
vane, all alike, because unfor- 
tunately they are all pronounced 
alike. Unless we can manage to 
distinguish them in pronunciation 
—which would be best— it is 
certainly right to leave things as 
they are. Every English grammar 
ought to have a list of words, 
which though pronounced alike, 
are differently written; as well as 
of the few which, though written 
alike, are differently pronounced, 
as tear (larme, lacruma), tear 
(rend). Just so, Greek grammars 
or dictionaries have a list of words 
which differ in sense by reason of 
difference in accent only. Where 
this happens in English, nothing is 
more obvious than that in books 
written for learners we ought to 
add the accent on such words; as 
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ifisult, insilt; désert, desért: nay, 
in many other words in which the 
place of the accent would be doubt- 
ful. 

In some passive participles it 
is open to discussion, whether the 
simple adoption of dd or ¢t at the 
end might not be used to avoid 
confusion : as ‘I read, it was redd;’ 
here the second d is typical of the 
participle ; the vowel is shortened 
as in bleed, bled; feed, fed. It would 
seem that our reason for not writing 
it was red is barely to avoid con- 
fusion with the colour red. If any 
learned body recommended to write, 
‘I breed, it was bredd; I read, it 
was redd; I say, it was sed; I lead, 
it was ledd; he eats, he ett (for 
ate) ;’ with a few other such cor- 
rections, the public would listen 
respectfully. It would afterwards 


become possible to write bred, led, 
for the substantives bread, lead ; and 
brest, helth, hed, also I dremt (like 
to I stept, I felt) would soon follow. 
The misleading and superfluous a 


in some fifty words is a nuisance 
which ought to be exterminated as 
soon as we can. Ate and eft are 
what the Greeks might call first 
and second aorist. Not very unlike 
is the double system lighted and Lit. 

Nothing so repels the English 
public, nothing more forces them 
back into barren stagnation and 
obstinacy, than the extreme de- 
mands of would-be _ reformers; 
whose audacity is allowed to take 
the wind out of the sails of those 
who advocate milder and admis- 
sible changes. The history of 
opinion in the last sixty years is 
certainly discouraging. When this 
nation got free from the incubus of 
the French war, a literary move- 
ment for improved orthography 
began ; feeble indeed, yet one which 
might have done much before now, 
if it had been continued and 
fostered. Useless vowels were ex- 
pelled in many words ; as in honor 
for honour, honorable for honourable, 
splendor, favor, &c., to the great 
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satisfaction of printers and news- 
paper editors. Even now we do 
not write editowrs, curatours. But 
the movement, never having had 
deep sources nor powerful advo- 
cates, was before long arrested, 
chiefly (it seems) by ‘ Thirlwall and 
Hare’—afterwards Bishop Thirlwall 
and Archdeacon Julius Hare—who 
set up the principle that the spelling 
of words ought to retain and show 
their history. Thus (it was said) 
we ought to write honour, not 
honor, because honour comes to us 
only indirectly from Latin, directly 
from French honneur. The argu- 
ment, if worth anything, requires 
us to write the word with double n 
and with eu as in French. Who 
indeed shall ascertain in which 
channel pastor, editor, curator came? 
But the idea that orthography is to 
be fixed for the convenience of ety- 
mologists, or by their special re- 
searches, is too pedantic, and would 
harass us with plenty of new 
change. Max Miiller most rightly 
rejects this theory as untenable. 
Nevertheless Thirlwall and Hare 
succeeded iu setting minds in a 
wrong direction, and by changes 
wholly useless disgusted the public 
with all change. They pleaded, not 
for any needful and useful alteration, 
but for going back to the ortho- 
graphy of Milton. Since then no 
writers of high and leading character 
have come forward in the cause of 
improvement. In order to win the 
public acquiescence, we want— 
jirst, the consent of persons who 
will be heard with reverence; nezt, 
adherence to the principle of doing 
no violence to the just claims of 
conservatism ; thirdly, not to in- 
crease, but rather to lessen, the toil 
of printers. Before opening the 
question, what small changes of 
writing might be of service, and 
meet general approval, it may be 
well to insist on what may be done 
by accents, without any change of 
received orthography. 

The French language, deprived 
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of accents, would be harder to read 
than even the English. A stranger 
might then be liable to read seuwlé- 
ment, depeché, défense, &c. The 
Polish language would probably be 
unpronounceable. After the Mace- 
donian conquests, accents were 
added to the Greek to facilitate its 
acquisition by strangers. Why 
should Englishmen make any 
difficulty about writing accents in 
books for learners, and in other 
special cases? Printers reply that 
they will require an inconveni- 
ent number of types! There is 
no other practical inconvenience. 
Allow the force of the objection, 
when very rapid type-setting is re- 
quired, as in newspaper printing. 
It is a first excellence of the method 
now recommended, that it has 
nothing Procrustean about it. The 
case is similar to that of vowel- 
points in Hebrew or Arabic. The 
Arab writer who needs great speed 
uses a virtual shorthand, by omit- 
ting all the vowel-points. In an 
ordinary prose book these points 
are added to a few words, viz. 
wherever the omission would entail 
some ambiguity, some temporary 
embarrassment to a reader. In 
poetry, in a book for learners, or in 
a sacred book, all the vowel-points 
are added. Thus accuracy prevails, 
where accuracy is essential; speed 
is attained, where speed is of 
paramount importance. Precisely 
the same free use or disuse may be 
made of accents by us. No one 
would be compelled, but many 
would be aided. It is therefore the 
most obvious tool at hand, and 
wholly unobjectionable. All that 
is needed is, @ PRONUNCIAMENTO by 
authoritative voices. 

But the marks called Accents not 
only denote a stress of the voice on 
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one syllable (in Greek and Italian 
with musical elevation), but also 
mopiFy the sound in vowels, as in 
French éé¢@. Also, as in German 
a, two dots are familiar for the 
same purpose. Most obviously for 
us too the same marks would do 
good service. In a limited number 
of words, such as dingel, chiémber, 
hiisty, histen, tiste, piste, ible, lidle, 
some such mark on the a seems 
quite essential for learners and 
foreigners. It would be open to 
us, but not necessary, in the same 
way to write piper, gipe; but in 
these, the division of syllables 
(since final e was not originally 
mute) supersedes the mark on a. 
In like manner we may modify 0, 
when it has the sound of French ou 
long, as in témb, méve. But in love, 
son, dots are wanted under the o. Not 
only are these marks familiar to the 
eye, but the types are very com- 
monly in the possession of printers. 
Very much indeed may be done in 
the right direction by a judicious 
use of the marks already adduced, 
without any change whatever in 
orthography, Thus for broad 
vowels, father, path; falcon, dll, 
war; tear,' bear; off, gone. For 
long vowels, méide, téar,' hére, wéir, 
séize, suite, recéive, marine, bréak, 
gréat, stéal:, mould, éld, siiit. The 
Danish use of o placed above a is 
another convenient mode of mark- 
ing our a when it takes the sound 
of short 0, chiefly after w; as in 
wasp, what, wan, or after u, as in 
quarry, quagmire. In the south of 
England we thus distinguish wrap 
from rap, giving to a in the former 
the o sound. In such words as 
shadow (unless every long a is 
marked long, which will not easily 
be attained), some mark is needed 
to suggest that a is short. The 


? Not but that some may wish to concede a change of the spelling in the verbs tear, 
bear, into J tére, I bére, which avoids confusion with lacruma and ursus. Still, better 
to write wier, sieze, for weir, seize, since the standard sound of ei, ey is that of @. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, it is said, insisted on the pronunciation dther, ndther, for either, 
neither; and with good reason. In the north of England the ei in height (or rather 
in heighth) is still correetly sounded a, 
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device most likely to please is, 
something that directs a division 
of the syllables into shad-ow. A 
specific mark, as a short perpendicu- 
lar line at the bottom of the d, may 
be better than a hyphen, which has 
its own proper use and meaning. 
Very many words need this treat- 
ment, as em | inent, prom | inent, 
val | ue, val | our. (But what our 
printer now exhibits is not at all the 
thing desired.) Not to weary the 
reader, no complete view is here 
given of the service which these 
marks may do. They will probably 
remove three-fourths of the dis- 
crepancies of which just complaint 
is made. 

But we must not omit a very 
small use of the ordinary acute 
accent, which would well be made 
normal in all our books: namely, 
the pronoun thit (ille, éceivoc) and 
the interrogatives whdé, which, whén, 
whére, whither, whénce, what should 
be accented, as ric in Greek; but 
the relatives who, that, which, &c. 
should never be accented. Thus 
‘the man who thinks that this is, 
&e.’—* Whé that thinks for a mo- 
ment, &c.?’ ‘ That that the honour- 
able gentleman advanced.’ ‘I hold 
that that is right.’ The relative or 
conjunction thdt (ért, o¢) has so 
short an a as to be confounded 
with w,as in mutitble; while that 
(ille) has always a sharp strong 
a, though short. The structure of 
a sentence is often cleared by this 
single accent. 

So far it has been proposed that 
the writing and printing should be 
modified, in order to harmonise with 
speech. But something must be 
yielded on the other side; as to 
which our would-be reformers are 
most unreasonable. They expect 
that no modifications shall be made 
in their usual utterances, however 
clearly corrupt these may be, how- 
ever recent the corruption, and 
however partial in the United King- 
dom. First and most scandalous 
is the southern neglect of h in the 
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combination wh. In Anglo-Saxon 
it was far better written hw, but 
however it be written, the h ought 
to be sounded, and heard clearly 
before the w. Many will keenly 
ridicule as a cockney one who drops 
the h in ’orses, ’edges, ’airs, ares, 
and confounds’ ighlands withislands; 
yet if we call the censurers to 
account for confounding which with 
witch, wheel with weal, wale and 
wail with whale, and a dozen more 
of the same kind, they will often 
have the audacity to reply, that they 
do not wish to speak like an Irish- 
man! Inthis very matter the Irish, 
and perhaps the Scotch, with many 
of our northern counties, retain the 
correct ancient pronunciation which 
we in the south, at no distant time, 
have corrupted. Here we are con- 
fronted with a strange dogma, that 
no nation can go backward towards a 
more correct idiom or utterance! The 
only true meaning of this axiom is, 
that national speech can never be 
affected by cultivation at all, but 
must proceed at haphazard. For- 
sooth, we may expect that the Irish 
by careful teaching will imitate our 
errors; but we, imperial English, 
can never go back to their accuracy. 
This, being against our dignity, is 
against natureand possibility ! How 
much may be done by good school- 
ing, the modern Greek nation has 
signally and wonderfully shown, 
especially since Greece has been an 
independent kingdom, or in less 
than half acentury. The language 
current during the Greek insurrec- 
tion was so mixed with Sclavonic, 
and so little grammatical, that it 
often hardly seemed to be Greek at 
all. Of course, in like manner, our 
Lancashire dialect is hardly English, 
and is almost as unintelligible as 
broad Scotch. Modern Greek will 
always be separated from Hellenic 
by an impassable chasm ; but it has 
wonderfully improved in power, 
beauty, and purity : moreover every 
step of change in the last fifty years 
has been backwards, in defiance of 
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this foolish dogma, that ‘ we cannot 
go back to what is better.’ When 
national schools teach what is better, 
whether in grammar, in idiom, in 
diction, or in pronunciation, the 
peoplelearn it ; but of course for this 
we need zealous teachers, public 
authority, universal schooling, and 
a definite standard. In England, 
Northand South, in Scotland and in 
Ireland, the national schools ought, 
with great effort, to strive towards 
a common pronunciation, so as to 
abolish a coarse plebeian utterance ; 
but if we wish for zeal in the local 
gentry, we must yield to their 
peculiarities wherever they are mani- 
festly right, as in the case before us. 
From the normal schools a single 
pronunciation should issue for the 
whole kingdom. 

A second peculiarity, in which 
the Irish are more right than the 
Southern English (whether more 
right than in Lancashire and 
Durham cannot here be decided), 
lies in the pronunciation of r before 
a consonant. Londoners are very 
apt to sound corn as cawn, pork: as 
pawk, lord as laud, cart as cat, 
dropping +, and only broadening 
the vowel. In the North? and 
West of England the r is somewhat 
heard, but imperfectly ; of the two 
extremes, the Irish alternative is 
far better than that of the cockney. 
Nearly all foreigners must be em- 
barrassed by this loss of the 7, 
which indeed sometimes affects the 
sense, as in lord (laud), board 
(bawd), sword (sawed), lorn (lawn). 
Our schools ought rigidly to insist 
on something of the r being sounded 
—how much, need not here be laid 
down. 

The smaller differences of pro- 
nunciation in the several counties 
ought to be carefully discovered 
and registered, and decision made 
between them by some impartial 
and reasonable principle ; such as, 
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the clearness and fulness of sound 
yielded, of which we may judge 
by musical utterance. The Italian 
vowel sounds have undisputed pre- 
ference. Short obscure vowels are 
worse than broad ones. Here our 
South excels our North, especially 
as to a, but within the memory of 
man the South is yielding to the 
North. The a used to have the 
Italian broad sound in plant, con- 
trast, mass, lass, castle, trans-Alpine, 
transcend, equally as in fast, last, 
ass, brass, grass, ask, transitory, &e. 
But now nearly everyone says 
plint, contrist, liss, trdéns-Alpine. 
Clergymen from the North bring in 
cistle, griint, and commédnd. Here 
it is sufficient to insist (1) that 
the diversities ought to be collected 
and registered for decision: (2) 
that there ought to be an esta- 
blished and uniform method of 
marking by accents the pronuncia- 
tion intended. 

It is quite impossible to concede 
to the eager and reckless innovator 
that such words as knight, knave, 
know, knot, shall be confounded 
in writing with night, nave, no, not. 
The Germans sound & in Knecht, 
Knabe. We can sound it with 
equal ease. If it is so very serious 
a thing to have in a few such words 
a discrepancy (a thesis hard to 
maintain), it would be decidedly 
wiser to insist on sounding the f, 
as the Germans do. But very few 
words are here concerned. Gnarl, 
gnash, gnat, gnaw, and a dozen 
more with kn, exhaust the list. 

In another small class of words 
some change in our mode of writing 
or marking may reasonably be re- 
quired, viz. in those which give 
to final gh the sound of f. Nine 
or ten is the total number. Until 
the public becomes interested in 
judicious change, it may be prema- 
ture to write laf, draft (for draught), 
cdf, trdf, chuf (a bird), tuf, ruf, 





? Northumberland is apt to pronounce the r as guttural gh (Greek Gamma or Arabic 


Ghain); this is called the burr. 
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enuf, sluf (of a snake), suf ( ?) for 
sough (sob), a poetical word seldom 
heard. But if those whose judg- 
ment is paramount permanently 
decline to sanction the f, if also the 
confounding of rough with ruff be 
pressed against the change, then at 
least some mark upon this eccen- 
tric gh may be insisted on. The 
Arabs, when they wanted to indi- 
cate that a final h took the sound 
of ¢, placed over the h the two dots 
which are characteristic of t. Many 
devices would succeed: none is 
simpler than a triple dot (small 
pyramid) over the g, to modify it 
in Arab style. 

As for the silence of final gh, a 
foreigner readily learns that we 
have lost the guttural sound. It is 
not of any practical importance. It 
is true that in poetry we often 
write tho’, thro’, for though, through ; 
but it would be awkward to carry ‘the 
omission of gh into si’ing for sigh- 
ing, si’s for sighs, thou’tful, wei’, 


wei'ed; and too little is gained to 


make change worth while. 

When our language passed from 
the Anglo-Saxon to the Roman 
alphabet, which is defective in the 
two letters equivalent to the mo- 
dern Greek A 0, we unfortunately 
confounded them by using the com- 
bination th for both. If our an- 
cestors had written dh, th for 
them, all would have been right. 
No one will now wish to bring 
back the two Anglo-Saxon letters, 
which do not at all harmonise with 
Roman print. In this respect, 
however, the Greek forms A © are 
unblamable as capitals, and have 
only to be made narrower to ac- 
commodate them to the small 
letters. There is therefore no 
intrinsic impropriety in admitting 
them as duplicates of th; that is, 
in enacting it as equally good to 
write this thing and Ais Oing, which 
latter may be regarded as the ulti- 
mate method to be recommended 
as the goal. A foreigner who 
studies our language grammatically 
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would soon learn that at the begin- 
ning of a word th has its blunt 
sound (dh) only in certain pro- 
nominal forms; but one who learns 
without grammatical teaching will 
have no such clue; nor would this 
rule concerning pronouns avail to 
warn that in wreath the th is sharp, 
and in wreathe is blunt; 


; so, sharp 
in heath, worth, both, heathy, blunt 
in booth, worthy. 


Evidently some 
help is needed on paper to distin- 
guish the sounds, if even we reject 
A and @. 

The letter s also often takes the 
sound of z, a type which printers 
have tried to abolish as far as pos- 
sible, or drive its use toa minimum, 
To the close of the last century 
books show to us rouze, comprize, 
surprize, and many other words with 
z, nots. This suggests a general 
law,—that wherever two modes of 
writing exist, we ought to select 
that which comes nearest to the 
received pronunciation. This will 
give us jail (not gaol), chymist (not 
chemist), artizan, partizan, reprizals, 
civilize, with z, as numerous other 
verbs in -ize. But there will re- 
main many other traps to the 
foreigner. How is he to know that 
this has the s sharp, while in his, is 
the s is sounded like z? That in 
loose, chase, grease (as sub- 
stantive), goose, geese, it is sharp, 
but in lose, choose, cheese, pease, 
chaise, and the verb grease the s is 
blunt? That grease, use, house, 
when nouns, also diffuse when an 
adjective, have all sharp s, while the 
s is sounded as z, when they are 
verbs, is more than accident, and 
deserves attention. Some mark or 
other ought to distinguish the blunt 
s, if we shrink from uniformly 
changing it to z. At present (we 
suppose) the public could not bear 
hiz, iz, roze, shoez, wize, wizdom ; 
but they would not resent a dot 
(or better, three dots) under the s, 
whenever it has the z sound; for 
the dots would be omissible at 
pleasure. Even if three dots be all 
ss 


dose, 
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faint, yet collectively they are al- 
ways visible, and are never mis- 
taken for a blot. Indeed this triple 
dot, added to the double dot, as in 
di, é, 6, will help us through many 
difficulties. But another admissible 


device would be, to print a long / 


(without horizontal line) whenever 
s is sounded as 2. 

Our ch has three sounds. The 
standard sound is exchangeable with 
ich, as in chain, chair. When it 
takes the sound of sh, we may put 
the cedilla under c, as chaise, ma- 
chine. If we refuse (as I think we 
ought to refuse) to make large 
change in our spelling, we seem to 
need some mark which will show a 
vowel or consonant to be silent. I 
find nothing better than a small 
zero under a letter,—or in some 
eases over it. Thus it may be put 
over g in sigh, nigh, thought, and 
under hk in Archangel: yet a diffi- 
culty here arises. The mark on ch 
ought to be the same in Archangel, 
chasm, as in chemist, chymist, 
scheme; yet the omission of h in 
the last will not give the sound re- 
quired, unless we lay down a new 
rule, that c before mute h is hard. 
Yet a rule for an almost isolated 
conjuncture can hardly meet ap- 
proval. If g, when hard before e, 
i, as in linger, begin, is marked by 
the Greek spiritus asper, the same 
mark will apply to ch when it has 
the sound of &. No objection at- 
taches to putting the zero under h 
in such words as school, and under 
cinschedule. Not but that it might 
be advisable simply to write shedule, 
the word being so isolated, and the 
pronunciation of sch in it quite 
eccentric. For the same reasons 
the American skeptic is better than 
sceptic. 

The anomalous words sugar, sure, 
also ocean, give the sound of sh to 
the s or ce. I propose to indicate 
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this by the French cedilla, just as in 
chaise, writing sugar, sure, ocean, 
vicious, gracious, mission. Final 
-tion needs no change, since it is 
always -shon. After this, perhaps 
the only ambiguity in consonants 
remaining, is that of s or z, when 
they take the sound of French j, 
as in vision, measure, pleasure, 
azure. Nay, there is also a twofold 
sound of #,—ks and gz; moreover, 
at the beginning of names we drop 
this g sound, just as in gnat. But 
it is here more to the purpose to 
indicate the extent of our problem, 
than to solve every case. 

The anomaly of superfluous vow- 
els is very troublesome. Bre(a)d, 
bre(a)st, he(a)d, le(a)d, have al- 
ready been alluded to; I have a 
list of 56 such, where ea means 
short e; but there are many beside, 
as fr(ijend, h(e)jart, g(u)ard, 
g(ujile, g(u)ise, b(u)ild, b(u)oy, 
numerous enough to be a great 
vexation to strangers. The diph- 
thong ow or ow has four sounds in 
(1) vow, loud; (2) row, low, mould; 
(3) you, route; (4) touch. The 
second we readily distinguish by an 
ordinary circumflex, as réw, mduld ; 
the 4th by two dots (I should pre- 
fer) wader it. For the 3rd, as also 
for a few words such as tomb, womb, 
move, two dots may be placed over 
the 0; which will distinguish the 
long oo as in fool, from the short oo 
in book, shook. (But these last in 
the North of England are made 
long.) In flood, blood, we suffi- 
ciently define the pronunciation by 
dots under the o. 

Tt cannot be pretended that in the 
proposals here set forth every diffi- 
culty is dealt with: but probably 
forty-nine words out of fifty will 
be made accurately legible to a 
foreigner, with the smallest possible 
modification of the correct ortho- 
graphy, by the accents and dots 


3 Indeed in the anomalous words would, should, a fifth sound is added to ou, besides 


omitting the /. 


Whether four is to be sounded four as in forty, or fo-ur, almost in 


two syllables, as in mé-urn, distinct from morn, is contested between North and South. 
Sow and séw, row and réw, mow and mow, bow and bow differ in sense, 
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here pointed at ; moreover with full 
freedom of using or not using them 
in the books not written specially 
for learners. It is here therefore 
respectfully urged, that the problem 
ought not to be treated as too difficult 
for practical handling, and ought 
not to be left to the mercies of spe- 
cial reformers, which are apt not to 
be tender. The present writer, 
while vehemently opposing the 
sweeping changes which are advo- 
cated with muchenthusiasm and very 
respectable consistency,—while also 
deprecating still more vehemently 
the ugly and difficult forms of the 
Bath phonography,—yet would 
cheerfully support rather strong 
changes of spelling in small definite 
classes of words. The ten words 
which end in gh with the sound of 
f, have already been noted. A se- 
cond remarkable class, very small, 
might also deserve summary and 
sharp correction. From unknown 
causes the English must have bebn 
averse to end a word in v, a most 
strange aversion! hence e is most 
improperly added in a few words. 
Of, Have, Live, Give, Sieve ought 
surely to be written Ov, Hav, Liv, 
Giv, Siv; perhaps also Lov, Dov, 
Shov, though in these we can re- 
tain final e by aid of the double dot 
without leaving the pronunciation 
ambiguous. A third anomalous 
class is quite miscellaneous, Any, 
Many, Ate, Said, Says, Bury, Busy, 
Eye, Sew, One, Once, Women, 
Clerk, Hough, Plait (which has a 
two-fold pronunciation, alterin 

with the sense), Plaid, Yacht, Choir. 
—A fourth very small class assigns 
the short sound of oo in Book either 
to simple o orto uw; namely, Bosom, 
Woman, Bull, Full, Pull, Put, Puss, 
Push, Bush, Sugar. Evidently our 
language needed six vowels, not 
five. The defect, apparently, has 
largely caused disorder. When the 
sound of consonantal y is heard 
before u, I propose to denote it by 
the double dot; as in iise, init, 
miile (but rile), ciirious, ciicumber, 
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tiireen, piiny, fiiry, piire ;—but glie, 
trie, triith, lire, ride, cride (some 
say liire). 

Our actual spelling is not so ab- 
solutely fixed as most persons are 
apt to think. Mr. Jones of Liver- 
pool has brought together a number 
of variations, of very little impor- 
tance to the foreigner (it is be- 
lieved), yet not wholly to be over- 
looked, especially as all legitimate 
shortening of words is advantageous. 
Judgement and Judgment, De- 
velopement and Development ap- 
pear to be equally good; therefore 
nothing is gained by retaining the 
superfluous e. This argument ap- 
plies to other cases. Now that we 
have a system of primary instruc- 
tion, which though not yet uni- 
versal, is national, and has an 
official centre with a minister of 
the Crown at the head, we may 
surely hope that a matter so impor- 
tant as the writing of our language 
will not be left to be decided by 
the rude conflict of forces wholly 
unscientific. If a reform be not 
initiated from the office of the 
minister, it would surely be appro- 
priate for any influential body in- 
terested either in our home educa- 
tion or in the learning of our 
language by foreigners, to address 
the minister by deputation, and 
solicit his aid and his superinten- 
dence. ‘ British Interests’ in Asia 
are signally promoted by the ex- 
tension of our language, not only 
in India itself, but beyond our pos- 
sessions. It is a highly interesting 
fact to find a king of Siam or an 
Imaum of Muscat acquainted with 
English literature. Surely no 
minister of State can consider the 
topic of facilitating the practical 
acquisition of our tongue to be 
beneath his notice ; and it appears 
to be the specific task of a minister 
of education. 

At the same time a caution or 
protest may be needed as to the 
acquisition of what is called spelling 
by children in our primary schools. 

8S2 
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The children of the richer meet no 
difficulty whatever. To name the 
letters in spelling, as, ‘ see, ey, te, 
cat,’ is wholly vicious and mislead- 
ing. In examining a class, where 
it is not convenient or possible to 
set the children to write words, the 
only proper way is, to make the 
examinee point with a wand to the 
letters of the alphabet required. 
But the power of doing this cor- 
rectly is attained in one way only, 
—that is, by much reading; read- 
ing for the sake of the knowledge 
gained or of the sentiments ex- 
pressed, not with the aim of learning 
to spell. While a child or a man 
confines his reading to a narrow 
area, he certainly will not learn to 
spell our words correctly, be he ever 
so much drilled; but if he read 
largely and con amore, a very young 
child will spell perfectly, and per- 
haps the better if he be not drilled in 
any lesson which aims directly to 
teach correct spelling. The inno- 
vators who cry out for phonotype 


seem here to be signally in the 
dark. Two things are needed, first 
that the learner’s mind range wide 
over a large mass of English ; next, 
that he should never see a word mis- 


spelt. The sight of ill-spelt words 
corrupts (so to say) his eye. If he 
doubt how to spell a word, he ought 
to be able to decide his doubt by 
writing the word down in two ways, 
as field and feild, seize and sieze, 
feel and feal; then, by seeing how it 
looks, choose the right way. But 
he will never gain this power, if 
allowed to see a text which has 
words wrongly spelt. Of course 
every learner must be taught a right 
pronunciation. Happily this is pre- 
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cisely the teaching to which any 
young monitor is competent, as soon 
as he is himself well taught; pro- 
vided that he understands what he 
has to read. The ear of children is 
so keen, the tongue so flexible, that 
in a good system well started the 
coarseness and obscurity of provin- 
cial utterance might soon be extir- 
pated. But instructive and amusing 
books, with copious reading, are 
needed to teach orthography. 

Also, special tables of words 
should be hung up in every school, 
among which may be here named, 
a table of words which differ in 
sense according to their spelling ; 
as Tale, Tail; Sale, Sail; Bale, 
Bail; Wale, Wail; Tier, Téar; 
Seen, Scene; Pier, Peer; Pare, 
Pear, Pair; and soon. Likewise a 
table of words, of which each has 
diverse senses; as Peer, Steer, 
Stake, State, Ball, Box, &c., which 
would afford much material for com- 
ment by a teacher. 

Finally, in the above itis presumed 
that our short simple vowels have 
the sounds heard in bat, bet, bit, pot, 
but; but when lengthened bye mute, 
the sounds of make, mere, file, pole, 
rude; that ea, ee, ie, have the sound 
heard in heat, feet, tier; a7, ay, ei, 
ey, the sound heard in pail, pray, 
veil, they ; au, aw the sound of awe; 
ou, ow that heard in cow; oi, oy the 
vowel sound in boy ; oa that of boat. 
All abnormal vowel sounds need 
some distinct mark, either an ac- 
cent, or two or three dots. Such 
is the principal apparatus here 
suggested. If one dozen anomalous 
words receive a new orthography, 
it is easy to make the system 
perfect. 
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ERE I forced to choose an 
English county, to keep with- 

in its bounds for say the next 
seven years, it should be Devon, I 
think; Devon of orchards and 
woods, rich vales and swelling hills, 
navigable rivers and swift brooks ; 
wild Dartmoor, its centre-piece, 
heath-purpled, rock-crowned ; two 
seas fringed with cliff and cove, 
sand and foliage; the gray pinna- 
cles of Exeter; the glorious har- 
bour of Plymouth ;—Devon, more- 
over, mother of as comely, kindly, 
and contented a brood of mortals as 
could be found elsewhere on any 
equal space of the terrestrial globe. 
Exeter Cathedral has been for 
some years at the mercy of that 
terrible knight Sir Gilbert, and the 
bloom of antiquity is being care- 
fully scraped off; but approaching 
from the north you can still see 
venerable gray walls and window- 
traceries, towers, buttresses, pin- 
nacles, time-enriched. Can it be 
needful to repeat once more the 
true doctrine as to old buildings 
that are worth keeping ?—Preserve, 
with prompt and constant care, all 
you can, even to the encrusting 
lichen: shudder at the word Re- 
store! Into the old High Street a 
new wide opening has just been 
made from the south, otherwise it 
looks the same as when I first saw 
it eight years ago, Elizabethan 
picturesque porch of the Guildhall 
bestraddling the pavement with 
dwarf pillars, and old _bay- 
windowed gables rising aloft over 
modern shops. Sloping up a long 
ridge it recalls here and there the 
famous Old Town of Edinburgh, 
and certain of the back lanes are 
almost as picturesque and odori- 
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ferous as the wynds of that northern 
city. 

On the wings of the South-West- 
ern Railway | fled along the fringe 
of Dartmoor, glancing down wooded 
valley and up rocky fell, by Oke- 
hampton and Tavistock, Ivybridge, 
and Plympton, and so, skirting a 
broad inlet of sea-water, alighted in 
the famous town of Plymouth. 

This famous town looked dull 
enough, as I drove along in my 
fly, streets of common little slated 
houses, stuccoed or yellow-washed, 
walls and flagstones of coarse gra- 
nite, all the forms mean and co- 
lours harsh. Afterwards I found 
better streets and some large public 
buildings, and a few bits of ‘ elde;’ 
but no one should come to Ply- 
mouth for architecture. And no 
one who would see one of the most 
delightful places in England should 
fail to come to Plymouth. 

From no description of others’ 
experience can one anticipate his 
own. I am not sure how I shall be 
impressed by the person my friend 
so praises; nor whether the all- 
admired scene (admirable, I cannot 
doubt) will charm me. People and 
things with every praiseworthy 
quality may fail to charm; but 
Plymouth did not fail. Its many- 
branching harbour, wide to the blue 
sea, embraced by green hills, en- 
riched with woods overhanging the 
rocky fringe, skimmed across by 
sailing-boats, and holding giant 
ships of war in grim repose; forts 
on every headland, the stronger for 
being unobtrusive ; and, behind the 
spires and terraces and inland 
groves, purple-shadowed Dartmoor 
rising for a background,—Plymouth 
Harbour, large, beautiful, various, 
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where Tamar, Tavy, Plym, and 
many a stream and brook are min- 
gled with the world-encompass- 
ing water; its shores warm with 
living human interest, and dignified 
with historic memories (Drake, the 
sea-dragon, little Maylower out- 
ward bound, among them) proved 
a very satisfactory experience. 

The commercial and fishing port 
has its own characteristic bustle 
and picturesqueness. I like these: 
if you do not, you may easily pass 
over Sutton Pool amid the vast 
harbour, or only see the little group 
of masts within its pier-head. 
Fishing smacks, pleasure yachts, 
merchant vessels, men-of-war of 
every size and class move to and 
fro, or ride at anchor in the many 
channels, creeks, and bays. What 
is that swarm of boats doing this 
evening off Mount Batten? Catch- 
ing mackerel. And round the point 
suddenly steams in among them a 
frigate with foreign colours flying, 
drops anchor, and then a puff of 
white smoke from her broadside, 
—hboom! she is saluting the Eng- 
lish Port Admiral with seventeen 
audible bows, slow and stately: 
‘Good evening, sir!’ ‘Then the 
citadel begins to answer in a still 
louder voice (‘ Heavier metal, eh, 
Jim?’ complacently says one old 
sailor to another on the Hoe)— 
boom !—boom !—boom !—seventeen 
deep lion-roars: ‘Glad to see you, 
sir!’ And finally the frigate fires 
five or six times: ‘ Much obliged ! !? 
‘Umph!’ remarks my old friend 
the sailor, practically, in a hoarse 
tone, ‘the men ‘ll have to clean 
all them there guns to-night afore 
they knocks off ! ‘The annual cost 
of the custom of ‘ saluting’ all over 
the world amounts to many thon- 
sands of pounds sterling, mainly, of 
course, paid by the taxpayer who 
sings ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Forms and 
ceremonies there must and should 
be in all human intercourse. Indi- 
viduals and nations must use them, 
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both for prudential reasons and for 
the grace and dignity of life. But 
this does not imply that when a 
foreign ship of war casts anchor in 
Plymouth Sound, it is reasonable 
that forty rounds of cannon should 
be fired to say ‘Good morning!’ 
and ‘Glad to see you !’ 

Plymouth streets, I must repeat it 
after examination, are for the most 
part mean and ugly, and the gray 
granite is cold and harsh in colour, 
or else covered with a hideous yel- 
low wash. Two picturesque old 
half-timbered gables I found near 
Sutton harbour, the tenements poor 
and dingy. By the great church 
stands part of an ancient building 
called the Abbey, now a store, and 
the church itself, St. Andrew’s, in 
the main Perpendicular, was ancient 
until some three years ago, when 
Sir Gilbert took it in hand. He 
has not done so much here as in 
some other places, yet he has done 
so many things all over the building, 
inside and out, as to make it too 
fatiguing (I speak for myself) to 
decide whether it is or is not worth 
while now to be interested in it at 
all as a monument of the past. 

Close by this church were stand- 
ing till lately certain ‘massive and 
picturesque buildings of limestone 
and granite,’ Hospital of Orphans’ 
Aid (dated 1615), and Hospital 
of the Poor’s Portion, a spacious 
quadrangle. These were ‘ destroyed 
to clear the site for the New Guild- 
hall.” Before this (in 1800) 
ancient Guildhall had been demo- 
lished, and another one built, but 
this proved too ugly and incon- 
verient to be endured. The new 
Guildhall, we learn, on the same 
authority,' ‘ranks with the grandest 
civic buildings of the kingdom, and 
is one of the noblest examples of 
modern Gothic in the country.’ 
The architects are of Plymouth ; it 
took four years to build, and was 
opened by the Prince of Wales in 
1874. The Plymouthians are con- 
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stantly told that they are all very 
proud of this vast mass of stone- 
work, and perhaps theyare. Were 
Ia Plymouthian I should never pass 
it without a shudder, or see its 
peaks afar off without a sting. The 
architects have almost miraculously 
succeeded in producing a group of 
huge, highly decorated, costly 
buildings, which, within and with. 
out, are at once mean and odd. 
This is the general impression, first 
and last. In the multifarious crowd 
of doors, windows, arches, pin- 
nacles, some things may be better 
copied than others, or less out of 
place, but specific criticism would 
be a joke. The Great Hall can- 
not help looking spacious; the 
details are at once pretentious and 
paltry ; and its acoustic properties 
I heard condemned. 

No such other town, hardly, as 
Plymouth for excursions by land, 
river, and sea. One place, twelve 
miles off, I was specially attracted 
to by its name, and the place does 
not belie it. Its high-pitched, 


ancient arch, hung with toadflax, 
polypody, and thick ivy tufts, and 
shadowed by tall ash trees, still spans 


the rocky Erme. A spacious old 
inn fronts the narrow roadway, 
and an old stone mysteriously di- 
rects ‘to Ugborough.’ Paper-mill 
and railway viaduct have not suc- 
ceeded in spoiling the glen of Ivy- 
bridge. You soon leave them behind, 
at a turn of the solitary woodpath, 
opening ever and anon upon the pel- 
lucid pools and foamy water-breaks 
of Erme, rushing among its huge 
lichen-spotted granite rocks, and 
under shade of moving branches: 
and climb gradually, if you go on, 
till the trees drop away, and wild, 
brown Dartmoor is round you with 
its lonely Tors, like deserted castles 
of dead giants. 

Returning to Ivybridge, and fac- 
ing westward again, the road in due 
time brought me near to Plympton 
Earl, which lies in a hollow shel- 
tered by a high wood-clothed hill. 
A beautiful winding lane, deep and 
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steep, and overshaded with great 
trees, taking off to the left, brought 
me down into Sir Joshua’s old 
town, and to the meeting of four 
ways. This great ancient house, 
with high fern-tufted garden wall, 
is now filled with mad people. 
There is the green-muffled fragment 
of the castle-keep on its mound; 
here is the old granite church, 
scraped and spoiled; and close by 
stands the Free Grammar School, 
where little Joshua sat many a day 
under the mild dominion of his own 
good father, the rector. The school- 
master’s house has lately been re- 
built, and all looks fire-new; but 
the school-house, with its porch 
and arcade, is the same building 
that the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
and many before him, taught the 
Plympton boys in, and that little 
Joshua made a drawing of in such 
good perspective that his father 
exclaimed, ‘This is wonderful!’ 
Better than school studies young 
Joshua liked attempting to draw on 
every scrap of paper he could find, 
and preferred to all his books a 
certain volume, which he may have 
found in his father’s library, called 
The Jesuits’ Perspective. He begged 
not to be made a doctor, and his 
father consented to bind him, as 
pupil, for four years, to Hudson, the 
most noted portrait painter in Lon- 
don; Joshua being then eighteen, 
already, doubtless, with notions of 
his own in art. He did not like 
Hudson’s lazy way of giving him 
endless drawings of Guercino to 
copy ; so they parted, not friendlily, 
in two years’ time, and young Rey- 
nolds came back to Devon, and set 
up his easel at Plymouth, where 
Lord Mount Edgecumb was his first 
patron, and Captain Keppel became 
his friend. This was im the year 
1743. Three years later his good 
father died, and the young painter 
moved to London, and set up his 
studio in Saint Martin’s Lane. In 
1749 his friend, Commodore Keppel, 
took him to the Mediterranean in 
his ship. In Minorca the painter 
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was thrown by his horse and bruised 
his upper lip so that a scar al- 
ways remained. He visited Rome, 
Florence, Venice, &c., and stayed 
abroad about three years and a half. 
On returning to England, after a 
short stay at Plymouth he went 
back to London, worked hard, 
and grew more and more in demand 
for portraits, fixing on his magic 
canvas a multitude of forms from 
the ever-moving procession of human 
life, and leaving fair women and 
famous men of England a hundred 
years ago visible and familiar to 
us to-day. It was in 1752, when 
the painter was about thirty years 
old, and the celebrated writer forty- 
three, that Reynolds made Dr. 
Johnson’s acquaintance, at the Miss 
Cotterills’ house, in Castle Street, 
Cavendish Square. Ten years later 


the Social Club (afterwards called 
the ‘ Literary Club’) was formed, on 
our Plympton painter’s suggestion ; 
and Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, Garrick, Boswell, and 


their friends, supped once a week 


at the Turk’s Head in Gerrard 
Street, Soho. 

In the same year the club was 
begun, Reynolds paid a visit of 
some weeks to Devonshire, and 
Johnson accompanied him. The 
Doctor, Boswell tells us, ‘was 
much pleased with this jaunt, and 
declared he had derived from it a 
great accession of new ideas.’ Most 
of the time was passed at Plymouth 
as guests of Dr. Mudge, the cele- 
brated surgeon. ‘ The magnificence 
of the navy, the shipbuilding, and 
all its circumstances, afforded him 
a grand subject of contemplation.’ 
A dockyard yacht carried them 
out to the Eddystone, but the sea 
was too rough for disembarking. 
Johnson met many of the Plymouth 
oe ‘and was not sparing of 

is very entertaining conversation.’ 
It was here he made the frank con- 
fession to a lady that he had de- 
fined pastern in his Dictionary as 
the knee of a horse, out of ‘ Ignor- 
ance, madam—pure ignorance.’ Be- 
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tween the new town (now Devon- 
port) rising near the dockyard, 
and old Plymouth, jealousies were 
already at work, and Johnson, 
passing visitor as he was, thought 
it his duty to take part with the 
Old Town, in which he was stay- 
ing, ‘and to stand by it.’ He al- 
ways spoke of the dockers as aliens 
and upstarts. Plymouth, thanks 
to Sir Francis Drake, has a copious 
supply of water from Dartmoor ; 
the new town asked for a share. 
‘Johnson’ (says Boswell), ‘ affect- 
ing to entertain the passions of the 
place, was violent in opposition, 
and half laughing at himself for 
his pretended zeal where he had no 
concern, exclaimed, “No, no! I 
am against the dockers; I am a 
Plymouthman. Rogues! let them 
die of thirst. They shall not have 
a drop!” ’ To which Mr. Blake- 
way adds that a Plymouth friend 
of his heard Johnson ‘exclaim, with 
the utmost vehemence, “I HATE a 
Docker ! *” ’—all which is very plea- 
sant. Theepithet ‘ Docker’ is still 
in daily use, and the jealousies of 
the two towns are by no means 
extinct. 

In 1768 George III. founded the 
Royal Academy. Reynolds (now 
forty-five) was chosen President, and 
knighted. Mild, friendly, assiduous, 
he painted so many hours a day, 
and made his 6,o0o/. a year, and 
gave the pleasantest dinners in 
London, though the table was often 
crowded to inconvenience. ‘The 
hospitable old bachelor would say 
to his sister Fanny, ‘ We’ve eight 
people coming to dinner, my dear,’ 
and in the course of the afternoon 
would ask perhaps eight more. 
Few were likely to refuse the chance 
of meeting such stars as Dr. John- 
son, Burke, Garrick, and the cer- 
tainty of easy and refined conver- 
sation, with the most delightful of 
hosts, and most famous of living 
painters. 

In the Plymouth Library (a good 
old-fashioned proprietary instita- 
tion,—and the town has also a 
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Free Library lately opened;) are 
three interesting portraits by Sir 
Joshua; one of his father, side- 
face, a mild, intelligent, fresh- 
complexioned man, rather bald, 
slightly double-chinned ; one of his 
sister Fanny, at about twenty 
perhaps, very agreeable, and even 
charming, with a sprightly soft- 
ness, sweet eyes, and the lovely 
Devon mouth, which I see every- 
where to-day in this fair land— 
firm, plump, well-drawn, with a full 
upper lip. To this mouth belongs 
of right a well-rounded chin, and 
the whole effect, at its best, is ten- 
derly sensuous, dignifiedly sim- 
ple, and no touch of haughti- 
ness or sensuality, a mouth such 
as the living model of a Greek 
sculptor might have had. In 
Suckling’s famous Ballad on a 
Wedding, the most quoted lines 
are the description of the fair 
bride’s mouth : 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compuar’d to that was next her chin; 
(Some Bee had stung it newly.) 

The poet’s ‘touch’ here is free, flow- 
ing, and vivacious, but not sound. 
I never was in love with the 
stung under lip; and for the up- 
per, though its thinness be but 
comparative, the epithet ‘thin’ 
should never have been allowed. 
‘Renny dear’ had the true Devon 
mouth; and Joshua himself, I 
think, till disfigured by that horse 
mishap. He painted his own por- 
trait not seldom, and this one is 
not of the best; very treacly, and as 
though in emulation of Rembrandt ; 
moreover, it is a mere network of 
cracks. Numerous as the portraits 
are, it is not, perhaps, quite easy to 
have a definite likeness in one’s 
mind’s eye of Sir Joshua as he 
lived and moved. The portraits are 
posed a good deal; and some of the 
engravings, at all events, show a too 
regular featured and courtly looking 
personage. On a comparison of 
the various presentments, one finds 
that the underlying reality must 
have been much what Northcote de- 
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scribes: ‘rather under the middle 
size, of a florid complexion, roundish 
blunt features, and a lively aspect ; 
not corpulent, though somewhat in- 
clined to it, but extremely active.’ 
His manners, it is added, were ‘ un- 
commonly polished and agreeable,’ 
and at the same time ‘ perfectly 
natural, simple, and unassuming.” 
To this add that he was cautious 
and conciliatory, and rather fond of 
money. 

Our gentle, busy, prosperous 
Plymptonian painted on, and grew 
richer, and grew old; and one day 
his eyes failed, and he laid down 
his brush; and not long after, his 
funeral procession entered the west 
door of St. Paul’s, after nearly 
seventy happy years of mortal life, 
1723-92. 

Surely a true-born and successful 
Painter has one of the happiest of 
lots. His occupation is his choice 
and pleasure, and makes other 
people’s pleasure too. His busi- 
ness is to seek out and enjoy the 
beauty of the world, and to add to 
its sum by the joyous labour of his 
own genius. There is room for con- 
tinual progress. The conceptions 
of his mind take visible beauteous 
form by the quiet happy exercise of 
eye and hand, and at last go forth 
to the world, sure of gratitude, 
applause, ard reward, with so much 
ot immortality in them as can out- 
pass the present generation, and 
perhaps many more, and run on to no 
fixed limit. If one were asked to 
guess Who was probably the hap- 
piest man of the last century? it 
would not be easy to set up any rival 
name to that of Joshua Reynolds. 
His stock of bodily health was fairly 
good. He was fortunate from birth 
to death, and he deserved to be. 
At the same time I cannot say that 
he excites in me either envy or 
enthusiasm. 

The town of Plympton is a place 
to be seen and remembered for 
its own sake; nestling among 
wooded hills, with its old houses 
stretching, here and there, across 
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the footpath and resting on posts, 
and its gray garden-walls topped 
with fig and vine. 

I forget which of his biographers 
says that when he saw Plympton 
he understood how Reynolds showed 
so much feeling for landscape. The 
very opposite thought came into my 
head—that it was curious how little 
feeling for. landscape the painter 
showed, born and bred among these 
shady lanes and rich prospects. The 
smudgy brownish trees (generally 
streaked round the stem like birch- 
es), aud the smeary blue distance, 
which make the background of a 
thousand portraits, answer the paint- 
er’s purpose in colour, but have no 
inspiration from Devonian woods 
and hills. When he gives anything 
more definite it is a bit of some 
aristocratic park, with its bowers 
and  balustrades, pleasure-pond 
and wilderness-walk. Reynolds, it 
must be owned, was conventional in 
all things. He sipped and enjoyed, 
always with grace, purity, and re- 
finement (like many an amiable 
high lady of his sitters) the 
sweets of easy wealthy conven- 
tionalism, and painted in no other 
atmosphere. The simplicity and 
naturalness of his women and 
children are altogether those of the 
well-dressed and well-mannered 
circles: of the picturesque in real 
homely life, in anything connected 
with work or matter-of-fact, he had 
no perception, not the slightest 
inkling, or if he had, might as well 
have had none. He has tried in- 
deed to paint shepherd boys and 
cottage girls ; but these are utter 
failures, or perhaps mistakes would 
be the fitter word for things which 
at no stage of their conception and 
execution could have had any pro- 
mise or prospect of success. For 
humble and ordinary human life 
Reynolds as painter had, we say, 
no feeling; the ease and dignity 
which he recognised and relished 
so well were those of high breeding. 
Nor in this does he, as certain 
great Italians have done, suggest 
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through all the fine bearing and 
rich robes the presence at last of 
a dignified or lovely Human Being; 
Reynolds’s best women and children 
are very sweet, but still first and 
last they are the Honourable Miss 
or Master, Lady Mary or Lady 
Theodosia. But after all is it rea- 
sonable to complain that the chief 
fashionable portrait painter of his 
time should have a turn and a 
taste for painting high-life por- 
traits? That Reynolds found and 
did his proper work in the world, 
who can doubt ? And this is what 
we justly require of every man of 
genius, neither more nor less than 
this. 

Another English painter, living 
at the same time, also found and 
did his proper work—William 
Hogarth. To compare and rank 
two men, each of whom has done 
his own work in his own way, is 
usually a frivolous and barren at- 
tempt. But one may be allowed to 
believe that at all events success 
and fame were more dependent 
on external circumstances in one of 
these cases than in the other. 
Reynolds came at a time when 
large-sized oil portraits were in 
vogue; the tide was running the 
right way for him, and he raced on 
the flood; his style in art, his 
manners, his social tastes and 
gifts, combined to a splendid suc- 
cess in this direction; almost from 
the first he had a constant succes- 
sion of distinguished sitters, and 
the sitters were, so to speak, the 
complement of the artist in build- 
ing up his reputation. He had 
no turn for landscape painting. 
Genre he tried, with very moderate 
success. Poetic and historic sub- 
jects with no better. His fame dis- 
tinctly rests on his portraits, no 
little helped, as we say, by the dis- 
tinction of so many of his sitters. 
Hogarth’s success was of a different 
kind, and in no degree dependent 
upon patronage. The sturdy man 
thought and wrought in the thick 
of common life and its various rude 
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conditions—rather, it might be said, 
swam than sailed to his mark. 
Leave him health and a garret, 
nothing could have hindered his 
painting on, painting his best, and 
painting what he wished. He has 
given us excellent work, technically, 
good in drawing, good in colour 
(much sounder work than Sir 
Joshua’s) ; he shows amazing skill 
in composition, and in the union of 
breadth with detail. And he throws 
into the bargain dramatic plot and 
incident, character, humour, pathos, 
all rendered with the pungent sim- 
plicity of nature, yet under the 
proper conditions of his art. We 
have had (from Gainsborough for 
example) as good portraits as any 
of Reynolds’s, and a new Reynolds, 
mutatis mutandis, is very conceiv- 
able; but no story and incident 
painter fit to compare with Ho- 
garth has appeared, or seems likely 
toappear. But am I not slipping 
into the very attempt which I 
deprecated—to measure two men of 
genius against each other ? 

Joshua Reynolds’s sweet temper 
is a Devonian characteristic. There 
are amiable people everywhere, 
thank Heaven, if you are lucky 
enough to find them. In Devon 
you can’t miss them. Everybody 
is amiable and obliging. In country 
lanes and in Plymouth streets, 
whomsoever youaccost, fear no frost- 
bite of a cold look or prickle of a rude 
reply. Courtesy and politeness are 
not the words to praise my dear De- 
vonians with ; there is no hint of the 
artificial, no suggestion of training, 
or possible arriére pensée of self- 
interest, Their good manners are 
not the French good manners, or 
the Irish good manners; have no 
admixture of wit or humour, or 
jollity, or curiosity, or whimsicality. 
All is simplicity, gentleness, kind- 
ness, obligingness, bonhomie, a 
draught of pure sweet milk, a day 
of mild sunshine. Never does the 
contrast which always strikes me 
afresh on passing from London to 
the country appear so plainly as 
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when I move into Devon—contrast 
between the multitudinous misery 
of hard, haggard, careworn, sus- 
picious, anxious, insane, despairing 
faces, and the quietly happy, mildly 
contented, or peacefully resigned 
countenances which even poverty 
and old age present where man is 
not cut off from daily communion 
with nature, and all those diurnal 
and annual vicissitudes of earth 
and sky which mark and measure, 
stimulate and invigorate, soothe 
and adorn this mortal life. O for- 
tunate! even if they do not know 
the good they have ; and how far an 


-ordinary rustic is conscious of any 


pleasure from the beauties of earth 
and sky it were hard to discover. 
He is not used to think upon such 
matters, much less to talk of them. 
Yet I doubt not a dim gratification 
and contentment flow to him con- 
tinually: his face is the sure index. 
If from Decline of British Trade 
or any other cause, the streaming 
up of rustic life to mix in the foul 
whirlpools of our great towns shall 
one day cease and begin to reverse 
its movement, that change, calami- 
tous in the eyes of some, will pro- 
mise to the thoughtful an in- 
crease of happiness for the men, 
women, and children of a future 
generation, although Census and 
Budget may both mark a decrease 
in sums-total. 

But to come back to Plymouth. 
‘The Three Towns,’ as they are lo- 
cally called (Plymouth, Stonehouse, 
and Devonport), have together a 
population of say 150,000, and there 
are poor alleys and dingy corners 
in them, but every man, woman, 
and child breathes the sea-air, and 
lives within easy reach of green fields 
and woods. The ground undulates 
and runs out in rocky promontories 
into the vast branching haven. 
From the Hoe of Plymouth, from 
King Point in Stonehouse, from 
Mount Wise and from the Park in 
Devonport, superb and varied pro- 
spects unfold themselves, sea-bays, 
woods, hills, rivers; the huge battle- 
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ships at anchor, the merchant vessels 
sailing in and out, the pleasure boats 
gliding, the men-of-war’s boats mov- 
ing with regular pulse of oars ; on 
every point and height near the 
water a battery, faced with gra- 
nite or turf, grave, quiet, severe, 
ready foraction ata moment’s warn- 
ing. The fortifications, numerous 
as they are, serve but to accentuate a 
point here and there in the mag- 
nificent landscape, and to say you 
are looking on a chief Harbour and 
Sea-Fortress of the Mistress of the 
Seas. Nor is the boom of the 
great guns, in signal or salute, an 
unmelodious roar. 

To crowded Plymouth, crowded 
Stonehouse is merely an adjunct ; 
the passage from one to the other 
is as indistinguishable as that from 
Oxford Street to Holborn ; yet they 
are governed differently, taxed diffe- 
rently, and represented differently 
in Parliament. The Tramway— 


that most convenient shuttle weav- 
ing the Three Towns together—car- 


ries you smoothly from about the 
centre of Plymouth along level 
Union Street ; you pass into Stone- 
house without knowing it, and 
anon out of it again, over a bridge 
that crosses the creek, and you are 
now in Devonport, glide up through 
an archway in the fortifications, 
down the middle of a long grave 
dull street, and come to a stop near 
the Dockyard gates. Devonport 
has the Dockyard; Stonehouse the 
Victualling Yard, with huge range 
of granite building; Plymouth the 
Citadel and the commercial port. 
The Dockyard was begun on a very 
small scale, under Dutch William ; 
grew, and a town grew behind it, 
and forts and bastions grew behind 
both, completed in 1853 says the 
Guide Book, ‘as a line of interior 
defence, subsidiary to the great 
cincture of forts which incloses the 
Three Towns.’ The tramway in 
crossing Stonehouse Bridge has 
carried us intoa third system of local 
government and Parliamentary re- 
presentation. Devonport is a bo- 
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rough with its Mayor and Corpora. 
tion, and sends two Members to 
Parliament; Plymouth is a bo- 
rough, with another Mayor and Cor. 
poration and its own two Members; 
Stonehouse again, wedged in be. 
tween, is governed by a mere Local 
Board and votes for the county. 
If so anomalous a state of things 
exists anywhere else in the United 
Kingdom, I do not know where to 
look for it. The Dockyard was 
only ‘Plymouth Dock’ till 1824, 
and then suddenly flowered into 
the dignity of a Borongh Town with 
the new name of ‘ Devonport.’ Per. 
haps because its honours werethenin 
their newest gloss, the Reform Act 
of ’32 was merciful to it, but surely 
nothing can be more irrational 
than to deal with Plymouth, Stone. 
house, and Devonport as three sepa- 
rate and independent towns. 
are conterminous; together they 
have only the area and population 
of a third-class town; their in. 
terests are naturally in all important 
points identical ; and if jealousy and 
disunion exist, it is because of the 
artificial demarcations. The four 
Borough Members are all Conser- 
vatives, as also are the two repre- 
sentatives of South Devon. I have 
said ‘if jealousy and disunion exist, 
and I was given to understand that 
they do exist and are pretty ac- 
tively at work, often to the hin- 
drance,. and sometimes to the ob- 
struction, of public business. Au 
example came under my own obser- 
vation in connection with the re- 
cent visit here of the British As- 
sociation. Every effort, I was told, 
was made to induce Devonport 
with its Mayor to join the invi- 
tation and reception, but in vain. 
His Worship and the town he pre- 
sided over took no more notice of 
the learned body than if the meet- 
ing had been held a hundred or five 
hundred miles away (while the 
Mayor of Exeter invited them to 4 
luncheon). Plymouth paid all the 
expenses and did all the hospitality. 
One of the minor annoyances 
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which flow from the anomaly, I 
experienced in proprid persona: I 
thought I was going to visit a place 
called in a general way ‘ Plymouth,’ 
and left directions accordingly as to 
letters and telegrams, but pitching 
my tent at Mount Wise I was with- 
in the borders of Devonport, and so 
letters and telegrams were inde- 
finitely delayed, and the former 
came marked ‘ Try Devonport,’ as 
they might put ‘Try Portsmouth,’ 
or ‘Try Bristol.’ 

But all the rest is trivial compared 
with the anomaly of the representa- 
tion. Plymouth and Devonport to- 
gether have 8,3 1o registered electors, 
and return rouR Members of Parlia- 
ment! A tabular statement of some 
other constituencies will be easy for 
eye and mind to run over: I omit 
the figures below a thousand : 
Registered No.of 

Electors. Members, 
62,000 3 

60,000 
59.000 
58,000 
48,000 
39,000 
26.000 
26,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23.000 
19,000 
18,000 
17,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
13,000 
13,000 
12,000 


Manchester 
Liverpool 
Birmingham . 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
Sheffield 
Bradford 
Edinburgh 
Newcastle 
Bristol . 
Hull 

Oldham . 
Belfast . 
Leicester A 
Merthyr Tydfil 
Bolton 
Portsmouth 
Aberdeen 
Warwick 
Dublin . 
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Here are boroughs of every 
variety of character; and many 
others might, on numerical prin- 
ciples, be added to the list; but 
enough is shown to give point toa 
repetition of the statement that— 

Plymouth and Devonport, to- 
gether, have 8,000 Electors and 
4 Members ; and of the question— 

Is there such another anomaly 
and absurdity to be found elsewhere 
throughout our Representative 
System? Possibly a staunch Con- 
servative, if no one else, could find 
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some answer and some arguments 
in its support. 

The likest place to Plymouth 
on the list, is of course Portsmouth, 
which is also a composite and also 
known as ‘the Three Towns.’ 
Portsmouth has the commercial 
harbour, Portsea the dockyard, 
Gosport the victualling yard. If 
Gosport returned 2 Members of its 
own, the parallel would be complete, 
except in the particular that Gosport, 
across the harbour, is much more 
separated from Portsmouth, than 
Devonport is from Plymouth. 

But, quitting politics, let me recall 
my experiences of Portsmouth man- 
ners. Two south-coast English sea- 
ports, naval and military stations, 
ought naturally to be much alike in 
manners. But no; the similarities 
are overpowered (if not thus, I 
know not how else) by the difference 
between Hants and Devon. These 
differences between one county and 
another are very curious, and pro- 
bably deep-rooted. The ‘Home 
Counties’ are tinctured in their ideas 
and manners with London influence, 
fading out as you go farther from 
the centre ; certain great provincial 
towns (Birmingham for example) 
spread a similar effect, in less 
degree; in the southern counties 
there are some considerable towns 
and cities, each with an urban 
character of its own, but no place 
possesses this radiating influence ; 
the county influence remains dis- 
tinct. The County of Hants, to 
which I am no stranger, is to say the 
truth not remarkable for pleasant 
manners. If yougoonazigzag among 
Foresters or Islanders, or where 
you please, do not expect in field or 
street much politeness and civility 
or much good-nature and sweet- 
ness, for in fact they are scarce ; 
and if you escape rubs and snubs, 
think yourself lucky enough. You 
will grow accustomed to find people 
slow-witted, drawling-tongued, 
lumpish-mannered, not from any 
ill feeling, but because they are by 
nature the very opposite of vivacious, 
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curious, and sensitive. The North 
Teutons who forcefully landed and 
settled hereabouts twelve hundred 
years ago were indeed a sturdy 
folk, but at no time from that 
day to this have they been praised 
for liveliness or politeness. Their 
influence, descended and derived, 
is still, indubitably, a living force ; 
may it not also remain a distin- 
guishable one in this their earliest 
settling-ground, where they lived 
for many generations, in their full 
Jutish flavour, mingling very 
slowly with any foreign elements ? 
Sussex and Kent resemble Hamp- 
shire in manners, all mainly of the 
Teuton sort; but turn your face 
westward, and in Dorset you enter 
a milder human climate: I have 
often noted it. Pass on into 
Devon, in respect of manners you 
are in the midst of sunshine and 
wild-flower-fragrance ; and Corn- 
wall is like to it. You are in old 
‘West Wales,’ from which the 
sturdy Teuton was long excluded, 
and of which Mr. Freeman tells us, 
‘There can be no doubt the great 
peninsula stretching from the Axe 
to the Land’s End was, and still is, 
largely inhabited by men who are 
only naturalised Englishmen, de- 
scendants of the Welsh inhabitants, 
who gradually lost their distinctive 
language, and became merged in 
the general mass of their conquerors. 

The Celtic element can be 
tvaced from the Axe, the last heathen 
[ice. heathen-Teutonic or heathen- 
English] frontier to the extremities 
of Cornwall.’? 

Need anyone be vexed to allow 
that the Keltic element in these 
islands is a pleasanter thing than 
the Teutonic (however indispensable 
this), and that a large admixture of 
the former makes life sweeter and 
happier ? 

Hants and Devon are both Eng- 
lish counties; but the character- 
istic manners of the one are, we 
venture to say, mainly Teutonic, 
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of the other mainly Keltic. Corn. 
wall’s barren soil and mines have 
given her people a special tinge. 
Devon, rich, various, populous, is 
like a little realm in itself; and 
the ethnic mixture aforesaid, long 
nourished under English laws and 
habits, English peace and prosperity, 
has given English History some of 
its finest names, and shows to this 
day one of the best conditioned and 
prettiest populations anywhere to 
be found. How often one has to 
sigh—O, if, in the inevitable mixing 
and mutual modification of races, 
it had been Ireland’s fate to suffer 
her necessary changes by means 
less dreadful than fraud, violence, 
hatred, and all the evil passions of 
man—these too not sweeping over 
like a storm, but exhaling like a slow 
miasma from polluted soil, and in- 
fecting one generation after another! 
To the natural sweetness of Keltic | 
West Wales, England has gradually 
and surely added a large measure 
of strength and sincerity. The 
natural sweetness of Keltic Erin 
has been doubly tainted by the 
effects of vain though endless 
struggles against foreign subjection 
and of too easy and complete sub- 
mission to a priesthood; but though 
not so wholesome as it should be, 
its charm is not lost. If there 
seemed to be any chance of ‘ Home- 
Rule’ making Ireland indeed more 
homely in the best sense, instead of 
Ultramontane, and more ruly in 
thought and act, instead of a 
thousand times more chaotic than 
ever, I would become a ‘ Home- 
Ruler’ to-morrow. 


Do you know the proverbial 
phrase, ‘ Working with a dock- 


yard stroke’? It means working 
in an easy, lazy, lounging way, 
taking the longest time to do as 
little as possible. Dockyard men 
get their week’s wages on Saturday 
night ; if ‘on hand’ (as our Ameri- 
can cousin says) and not glaringly 


2 Norman Conquest, i. 34, 35. 
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idle, nobody much cares how little 
they do; if they worked till their 
fingers took fire it would not bring 
them an additional penny. Result, 
the proverbial phrase aforesaid. I 
walked through the Dockyard, amid 
ceaseless battering and rumbling, 
saw heaps of wood and of iron, men 
and horses moving, dry docks and 
wet docks, bridges and whatves, 
ships in all stages of progress, a 
few naval officers, and _ several 
Metropolitan policemen, for London 
lends a share of her police to our 
great naval and military stations. 
I had some conversation with an 
intelligent member of the Force. 
There are about 150 (I think he 
said) of the Metropolitan police in 
Devonport and Plymouth. Once 
sent down, they are generally kept 
here for some years, as new men 
cannot at once fit into the work. 
‘Do the men like coming down?’ 
‘Most of them do not. It used to 


be done by volunteering, but now 
the men are ordered for this duty 


as required.’ 

One part of their business is 
to carry out what is briefly known 
as the C. D. Act. I remarked on 
the orderly state of the streets, by 
day and night, in spite of the swarm 
of soldiers and sailors, and the mul- 
titude of drinking-shops. ‘When 
I first came down here,’ remarked 
my blue friend,—‘ that was before 
the Act, you see—the streets was 
bad enough, awful sometimes.’ 
‘Then you think the Act has done 
good?” He looked at me, and 
said with emphasis, ‘Not a doubt 
of it.” ‘ Have there been complaints 
here of undue interference with the 
liberty of the subject?’ ‘ Never. 
We interfere with nobody in the 
street, unless for disorderly conduct. 
If we see a girl tacking about, we 
watch her; then we find out where 
she lives, and warn her, or, as it 
may be, her parents or whoever she 
stays with. This is enough to keep 
most young girls from going on the 
town; and the old hands are far 
more cautious than they used to be 
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not to give any public offence.’ In 
return, I gave the constable my 
own evidence as to Portsmouth, 
before and after the passing of this 
law; the crowd of harpies, old and 
young, waiting at the Dockyard 
gate when a ship was being paid 
off, and openly pouncing on the 
men; the roaring profligacy of the 
streets after nightfall, &c.; and the 
quietude now. 

He entirely agreed with me, that 
never were well-meaning people 
more ill-judging than those who 
are so noisy for a repeal of this 
Act of Parliament. It may, for 
aught I know, be susceptible of 
improvement in detail. It may not 
embody the best possible plan for 
its object. It may have pinched 
some innocent individuals, most 
laws do—(but where is the proof 
that it ever has?) One thing is 
certain—it has done a world of good. 
Iam not going into the unsavoury 
discussion ; but a question has been 
urged—why is all the severity 
against women only ? which it may 
be worth while to answer plainly: 
because it is not unchastity that the 
law notices, but the Trade of Prosti- 
tution. This, which is not mere 
breach of morality, not mere vice 
even and profound individual de- 
gradation, but a crime against hu- 
man nature—this, which is the 
companion of robbery and hand- 
maid of disease, and in the fact of 
its existénce a pollution, a horror 
and a shame, is to be allowed, 
forsooth, not merely to show itself 
publicly when and where it pleases, 
to offer freely its poisonous fruits 
for sale to all passers-by, but to 
occupy the principal streets of 
towns, and drive honest men and 
modest women off the pavement ! 
The state of many of the chief 
thoroughfares of London and most 
of its railway stations, is at 
this moment a black disgrace to 
the English people and its rulers. 
If Mr. Cross, of whom one hears 
as a sensible and a vigorous man, 
were to take efficient means to 
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prevent women from plying the 
trade of Prostitute in the streets 
and other public places of the Me- 
tropolis, he would be doing a huge 
and immediate service to London, 
to England, and to the human race. 
I do not say the Act now in force 
at Plymouth and elsewhere would 
supply the fittest method for Lon- 
don; but Mr. Cross, if he made up 
his mind to do it, could do it I 
doubt not. 

Even with the existing Police 
Acts much might be effected. 
The Police Act of 1839 (2 & 3 
Vict. cap. 47, sec. 44) makes liable 
to a fine of not more than 5/. any 
one who shall have or keep any 
house, shop, room, or place of 
public resort, wherein refreshments 
of any kind shall be sold or con- 
sumed, and shall ‘ knowingly per- 
mit or suffer Prostitutes or Persons 
of notoriously bad Character to 
meet together and remain therein.’ 
Does Mr. Cross think this section 
has no application to the Argyll 
Rooms, and to other music-halls 
and dancing-rooms of London, and 
that if a majority of the county 
magistrates choose to grant licences 
‘Pursuant to the Act of Geo. II. 
&c.’ all the rest of the law is to be 
left in abeyance, and all the duty 
of a Home Secretary in such mat- 
ters to be put on the shelf? 

But the question of keeping the 
public streets free for lawful pas- 
sengers is far more important ; and 
sec. 54 makes liable to a fine of not 
more than forty shillings, ‘ Every 
common Prostitute or Nightwalker, 
loitering or being in any Thorough- 
fare or public Place for the Pur- 
pose of Prostitution or Solicitation, 
to the Annoyance of the Inhabit- 
ants or Passengers:’ adding, ‘And 
it shall be lawful for any Constable 
belonging to the Metropolitan 
Police Force to take into Custody, 
without Warrant, any Person who 
shall commit any such Offence with- 
in View of any such Constable.’ 

The difficulty in applying this 
section lies in the words, ‘to the 
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annoyance, &c.,’ and in the un- 
willingness of magistrates and the 
public to leave arrests to the dis. 
cretion of a constable—member of a 
Force (and herein lies its weakness) 
which is not commanded by gentle- 
men. Below Colonel Henderson are 
only policemen, at various rates of 
wages. A sub-inspector of Irish 
constabulary, with not half the 
pay of some of these, shakes hands 
with the magistrates, and is asked 
to meet the bishop or county 
member at dinner; and so far as 
my experience goes, the Irish con. 
stabulary has decidedly a whole- 
somer moral tone than the London 
police. Iam no Tory, but there is 
something, and perhaps a good 
deal, in all this. The Londen police- 
man, poor fellow, has to breathe a 
great quantity of mental foul air, and 
his moral constitution too usually 
becomes impaired and has few if 
any sources of recuperation. He 
needs over him, in immediate 
authority, some one with higher 
habits and instincts and less nar. 
row training. As for the Detective, 
the thoughts, feelings, and practices 
in which his life is steeped are those 
of the criminal classes. He is a 
beast of prey, only in a leash in- 
stead of wild. You might as pru- 
dently put a hunting-leopard to 
guard your house as leave him to 
himself (and even as_hunting- 
leopard he too often misses his 
spring !). 

But taking the Force as it exists, 
and the Law as it stands, they 
might prove sufficient, if applied 
with cautious vigour and full 
resolve, to clear the thoroughfares 
and public places of habitual 
Prostitutes. These are nearly all 
known to the Police. Let certain 
picked officers, men of tried inte- 
grity and intelligence, be devoted 
for a time to this duty in Regent 
Street, Piccadilly, the Strand, and 
elsewhere, enjoined to keep lynx- 
eyes, and let slip no case of an- 
noyance. Authority putting on such 
a face towards the existing nuisance 
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and evil, I believe in many in- 
stances the inhabitants of infested 
localities, both tradesmen and pri- 
vate people, would be encouraged 
to lodge complaints. Perhaps few 
taverns or supper-houses would do 
this, but the great majority of 
ratepayers in any _ respectable 
neighbourhood in London probably 
would if once the movement were 
begun. But whether or no a 
revision of the law be first neces- 
sary, Mr. Cross if he will look 
into the matter cannot help seeing 
how monstrous it is that London 
should be the only capital on the 
face of the earth where this in- 
famous and pernicious Trade, known 
and avowed, is permitted to take free 
possession of many of the principal 
thoroughfares and public places. 
The measure of public decency 
which prevails in the not-too-moral 
cities of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, New 
York and many others, cannot be 
unattainable in London. Our wives 
and sisters, our sons and daughters, 
ought to be able to walk on a fine 
night from, say, the Lyceum Theatre 
(or Exeter Hall if you prefer) to 
Charing-Cross Station without being 
elbowed, perhaps insulted, by Public 
Infamy. Our middies and green 
youths ought not to be thus met 
on the railway platform and at the 
street corner. The foolish servant 
girl out of place ought not to be 
able to plunge unchecked into fa- 
thomless shame by merely putting 
on her bonnet and walking into the 
nearest thoroughfare. 

A long digression this, but an 
important one. Some day, when 
Mr. Cross or another decides that 
all this must end, we shall feel as- 
tounded that it could ever have 
been permitted. 


In Plymouth Sound, under the 
guns of the Citadel, lay a large 
three-masted ship, flying her Union 
Jack and ready for sea: no messen- 
ger of menace, destruction, and 
death: no sea-efreet created by 
VOL, XVI.—NO. XCV. NEW SERIES. 
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men’s wrathand fear, to deal and repel 
their mutual violence; but going on 
an errand of peace, work, and bro- 
therhood. Some 600 men, women, 
and children, many of them of 
Cornwall, were on board, to cross 
the vast solitudes of ocean and try 
their fortunes at- the ends of the 
earth, ten thousand miles from Eng- 
land, yet still with the British flag 
above them and the memories of 
home in their hearts. In those dis- 
tant islands we call New Zealand 
are already many stout Cornish 
men and comely Cornish women, in 
Australia many, in the Cape Colony 
a proportion, and I gladly heard 
reports of their well-doing under 
new skies. It was time they left 
their native county, and more 
still must leave it, for granite 
boulders and the fitful harvest of 
the sea cannot feed many mouths, 
and the labour of gnomes is no 
longer profitable. 

One bright morning found me in 
a carriage of the Cornwall Railway, 
and soon I was looking down at the 
Tamar and its battle-ships from 
Brunel’s bridge, which carries you 
through the air straighter than a 
bird, and cost—what prodigious sum 
was it P—the shareholders know. A 
‘triumph of engineering skill,’ this, 
but atrociously ugly, and with its 
foundations were laid those of the 
insolvency of the railway. The 
local newspaper I bought at the 
station happened to contain a 
report of the last meeting of 
shareholders. Nett result of the 
half-year’s traffic (as of many 
previous half-years’) a loss. Ex- 
penses and interest of debts have 
swallowed up all, and demand more 
—more money must be got some- 
how, for, except the Brunel bridge, 
your numerous other lofty bridges 
over river and ravine are wholly of 
wood, and (this was interesting to 
the passenger) are in many parts 
decaying and even dangerous. We 
cannot offer you the least ‘ divi- 
dend ;’ but, besides this, you must 
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put hand in pocket afresh or your 
line will shortly tumble into ruin 
altogether! Our big neighbour 
‘the Great Western’ offers, on hard 
enough terms, to take it and try to 
keep it going, but will not hear of 
allowing for anything like the cost 
of Brunel's triumphal bridge in its 
estimates. So we struggle on, for 
the present, as best we may, in a 
perfectly insolvent condition. Such 
was the Report, and one could only 
wonder whether the Company or 
one of its wooden bridges was likely 
to break down first. 

For a good many miles from the 
eastern border, Cornish scenery is 
like Devon scenery, wooded hills 
and watered glens; then come 
bareness and ruggedness. Dart- 
moor is bare and rugged, but its 
solitary slopes and tors are full of 
charm; Mid-Cornwall is _ ugly, 
dreary, disfigured everywhere with 
reiuse of mines, bestrewn and black- 
ened as with huge cinder-heaps ; in 
short, one huge dustman’s yard. 
And throughout this dolefal land is 
one peculiar piece of architecture 
monotonously repeated; standing 
here on a grim slope, there in a 
slag-dishonoured hollow, anon rising 
ghastly on the harsh sky-line; a 
Square Tower with a turret at one 
angle, something like a border peel. 
It consists of four empty walls, 
with a large gap on one side, the 
turret is a broker chimney-stalk, 
the whole thing is the ruined Engine- 
House of a deserted mine-shaft. 
These unpicturesque, unvenerable 
ruins, mean, dingy, dismal, are 
dotted about over many square 
miles of the barren and melancholy 
region. You travel for hours and 
still see them round you, others and 
the same. 

But all is not grimy desolation ; 
grimy activity is still going on in 
a few places; wide chimneys are 
belching smoke, flame, and foul 
fumes, engines clanking and turn- 
ing, black, ugly towns sprawling 
amid their dross-heaps. The pro- 
phet: Isaiah conveyed this threat, 
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among others, to Israel: ‘I will 
take away all thy tin.’ The tin of 
Cornwall is not taken away, nor its 
copper, but free-trade has brought 
an abundance of these metals from 
other parts, and helped to reduce 
the profits of mining here to little, to 
nothing, and to less than nothing. 
Hence the deserted shafts and the 
emigrant ships in Plymouth Sound. 
In any case, the long supremacy of 
Cornwall in tin was coming to an 
end, large and unexpected supplies 
of that metal having been found of 
late years in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, Australia, Mexico, and else- 
where. Some of the mines are 
struggling on, their expenses 
screwed down to a minimum, in 
hopes of some turn of fortune. 

A few still pay ; one copper-mine 
within the border of Devon, the 
Great Consols by name, pays hand- 
somely; thanks, in part, to the 
scientific skill whereby what was for- 
merly thrown away as refuse is now 
made to yield a profit. I went by 
steamboat up the beautiful winding 
Tamar one day, passing Pentilly 
Castle high in its woods, venerable 
Cotehele, the Mount Edgecumb 
dowerhouse, high in its woods (with 
furniture and tapestries untouched 
that were put in their places under 
Henry the Seventh): then climbed 
to the top of steep Morvell Rocks, 
half unsheathed from slopes of 
foliage, and reminding one of the 
Elbe above Dresden ; and keeping 
along the upper level (river wind- 
ing far below), I came at last to 
this prosperous Mine, which bur- 
rows into the hill-slope and under 
the river-bed, and deforms the fair 
surface with slag-heaps and slime- 
ponds, wheels, spouts, sheds, scaf- 
folds, and trams. 

I shall not describe it, save in one 
particular which struck me. Besides 
copper, iron pyrites aredug up. A 
man, armed with a long iron hook, 
pulls open an iron door, and you 
gaze with awe into the Dantesque 
heart of a huge fierce furnace, the 
white-hot contents slowly turning 
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round, and ever falling in cascades 
of yellow fire. It is found that the 
sulphur in the pyrites is enough to 
keep the furnace, when once heated, 
a-burning without other fuel. The 
product? Here it is, a white heap 
of several tons of it lying in an open 
shed, where everybody passes by. 
It is something like fine flour. 
One of the men dips thumb and 
fingers loosely into the white pow- 
der, puts a quantity into the palm 
of his other hand, and brings it 
to us to look at, precisely as a 
miller shows a sample of flour, 
smoothing it with his forefinger. 
One expects every moment to see 
him test it with his tongue; a child 
probably would, but the miner 
knows better. All this white heap 
is Arsenic; all those rows of barrels 
are filled with Arsenic. 

More than two thousand tons a 
year are sent out from this one 
mine, to be used mainly in those 
brilliant modern dyes by which our 
women and children can dazzle the 
sunshine at a cheap expense. Are 
they safe to wear? My chemistry 
books do not plainly say yes or no. 
But in one book I have chanced to 
open I find the following remarks : 

‘ Arsenious Acid—White Oxide of 
Arsenic, or White Arsenic.—This 
substance is of the highest im- 
portance, as being the frequent 
agent of criminal or accidental 
poisoning. . . . There are few sub- 
stances so much to be feared, [it] 
being almost tasteless; it can be 
mixed with articles of food and 
swallowed without discovery, and 
there is no practically efficient an- 
tidote.’ 

This innocent-looking white 
powder, this potent (dpcerundy) and 
fatal substance, of which your che- 
mist must not sell you a dose with- 
out entering your name and address 
ina book ; of which three grains® 
weight will kill a man; was lying 
by one of the ordinary roads of the 
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mine in open sheds, in heaps breast 
high. I was assured that no kind 
of harm ever comes of all this 
(save skin-eruptions to the work- 
people, and these rarely), but it 
gave one a shiver to see those white 
mounds. 

No other mine is so prosperous 
as the Great Consols ; still, as I said, 
activity continues here and there 
in other spots of the mining regions, 
and in approaching St. Ives you 
pass through a scene of busy ugli- 
ness. But there are Cornish Towns 
on which neither the well-doing or 
ill-doing of mines has left any mark 
visible to a stranger. 

Truro is comfortably set down 
among wooded hills, with a large 
agricultural market, and a little 
steamer running up and down, from 
one park-bordered reach to another, 
between its dull rickety little wharf 
and the magnificent ocean-harbour 
of Falmouth. 

The Green-Bank Hotel at Fal- 
mouth I recall with pleasure, its 
large window looking upon the 
salt-water and hills and a countless 
multitude of all kinds of ‘craft,’ 
its good table, its plump and 
pleasant Cornish lasses who wait. 
On the east side of the harbour 
(Pendennis. Castle on the point) 
stretches the long, narrow, crooked 
old street of Falmouth, modern 
terraces on the hill behind it ; across 
the water are hills and woods, and 
the fishing village of Flushing, 
reached by ferry, and behind those 
hills is expanded another and wider 
arm of the many-branching haven, 
of which it has been asserted that 
the whole British fleet could lie 
safely there, and yet no one ship see 
as much as the maintopmast of 
another! I can commend to my 
brethren of the Walker family a 
walk I took from Green-Bank Hotel 
aforesaid. First along the harbour 
to Penryn (about three miles) dingy 
old borough town, running up a 
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hill, wrapt round with orchards and 
gardens, its ancient church of St. 
Gluvias standing apart among tall 
old trees on the side of a steep shady 
fernylane. Go up this lane, and turn 
to the right (at back of the church), 
then look for a stile on your left 
and strike into the path. It will 
lead you downwards through lovely 
grass fields and across one stone- 
griddle stile after another to the 
gay tide-margin and seaweed, and 
along by this, with clumps of trees 
and bowers of bramble and clematis, 
anon veiling or framing the sea pros- 
pect, anon leaving it fully spread. 
Winding round leftwise, you come 
out on a road, climb up-hill, descend 
again, and you have before you what 
might be a great solitary Highland 
or West of Ireland lough—Carrick 
Road. 

Down hill leads you to a clump 
of tall trees, into a church-way path, 
among graves and under a yew (the 
little church, alas, ‘ restored,’ but 
with some proofs of antiquity left) 
and out by the water’s edge. My- 
lor, this place is called. The oppo- 
site hills are bare; on the hither 
side a steep rock crowned with 
wood rises from the shore. On all 
the dark gray expanse of landlocked 
sea there was but one solitary vessel 
to be seen, a frigate at anchor. 
The tide was coming in and fast 
devouring the narrow margin of 
beach, but I would not give up the 
chance of getting round that way 
to Falmouth, so put my best foot 
foremost among the stones and 
brown sea-wrack, turning corner 
after corner and finding the margin 
ever narrower, and the high bank 
with its rough hedge a-top no more 
accessible than before. The need 
of going back all the way, and per- 
haps getting a wetting in the pro- 
cess, became disagreeably possible, 
when lo! the bank suddenly offered 
a rugged ascent, and the hedge a 
gap, and in an instant I was ona 
rough field-path with the gurly sea 
below. At this part of the road- 
stead lay stately ships, some of 
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war, others of trade, and turning 
the corner I faced Pendennis Castle 
and the populous Harbour proper. 

The path led on through wheat 
stubble and into a dark wood, full 
of devious and enticing ways, then 
out again at the fishing village of 
Flushing—a knot of narrow crooked 
lanes with some large quiet old houses 
that have seen better days, fishing 
nets drying, fishermen lounging, 
and the ferryboat waiting to cross. 
It was now raining heartily, not 
an unusual incident in the West- 
country. Three girls sat under one 
umbrella in the boat; near them 
was a man, decently drest in blue, 
who seemed to enjoy or despise 
the downpour; the only notice he 
deigned was to take off his wide- 
awake and empty away the water 
from its brim. ‘You should have 
brought your umbrella,’ I remarked. 
‘I don’t like umbrellas,’ he said; 
ungallantly adding, ‘ They’re well 
enough for females ;’ and when we 
Janded he gave himself a shake and 
walked off in the rain. On all this 
warm and moist coast, Flushing is 
said to have the warmest winter 
climate, and for one in need of the 
like and not overburdened with 
money, this village might prove an 
excellent resource. The combination 
of solitary woods and hills with the 
activity of a great port is peculiar 
and striking. And you have but 
to step on board a steamer beside 
your own door, and away to London, 
to Dublin, to the ends of the earth 
if you have a mind. A safe sea- 
port is the royallest of gateways and 
the freest. 

Rain, rain, rain, disheartened me 
from the long day’s trip to Lizard 
Point; and I hied to Penzance 
by train, gliding through a mining 
district still active, across a drained 
marsh and out upon the sea-shore, 
with that long-looked-for pyramid 
of the ‘guarded Mount,’ and on its 
own promontory the pretty Town 
which on false pretences has claimed 
the special protection of St. John 
the Baptist. Though the Town bears 
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for cognisance the famous Head on 
Charger, it has no more to do with 
John the Baptist than,with John the 
Anabaptist; and indeed the trans- 
lation of Penzance as ‘ Holy Head’ 
is itself open to doubt. 


Unprosperous times have made ~ 


no mark on the busy and plea- 
sant town, with its glorious bay 
in front, and the irregular heights 
and hollows behind it comfortably 
wrapt in trees. It was a surprise 
to find so much foliage; the first 
mile or two towards the Land’s 
End, for instance, overarched with 
green shade, and at the other cor- 
ner of the towna brook running gaily 
down through groves and leafy 
pastures, The market-gardens are 
famously productive. Outside this 
warm semicircle you come suddenly 
upon the bleak barren slope strewn 
with blocks of granite. The usual 
fences on roadside or elsewhere are 
dry stone-walls, but these are more 
beautiful than any hedgerow, their 
gray stones lichen-stained, inter- 
woven and over-tufted with ferns, 
mosses, grasses, wild flowers, straw- 
berry, briony, ivy, endless richness 
of natural embroidery. 

The town has some crooked old 
streets going uphill from the well- 
walled harbour, and in the market- 
place a frock-coat statue of Sir 
Humphry of Penzance, with his 
‘Davy Lamp’ beside him. Better 
worth while, methought (if such 
things be worth while at all), 
to have a statue in the street of 
one’s own town, close by your 
birth place and grammar-school, 
than to find elbowroom in that 
monumental miscellany of the cold 
aisles of Westminster. From the 
older part of Penzance pleasant 
shady paths lead you to the shore, 
the sands, and the great bay; 
St. Michael’s Mount rises tower- 
crowned on the left four miles 
distant, the coast stretching away 
misty behind it; on the right hand 
is a hilly promontory against which 
nestle the fishing villages of Newlyn 
and Mousehole, quaint places of 
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steep narrow alleys, fishing nets, and 
fishermen, and fishy smells, and sea- 
wind, and healthy women, young 
and old, and pretty children. At 
the back of this promontory is La- 
morna Cove, a name of promise, and 
it still has the brook rushing through 
its glen to the rocky creek; but 
stone-quarries and a pier have 
almost ruined its charm. 

One calm evening after dusk a 
line of fiery dots extended all across 
the bay, lights of hundreds of fish- 
ing boats waiting for dawn to 
catch pilchards. At Newlyn I saw 
a pilchard-curing place where a 
handsome black-bearded French- 
man was superintendiny the tin- 
ning of the fish @ la sardine. In 
the fresh-cooked pilchard (not as 
good as herring) the sardine flavour 
is perceptible. 

There is no space left to speak of 
the Logan Rock and the Land's End, 
or of Zennor parish, all rocks and 
gorse, with a postal delivery but 
twice a week; wild, yet not bar- 
barous, for did I not hear an organ 
played sweetly in a small cottage by 
the wife of a miner, and the miner 
had made that organ every bit with 
his own hands and added an im- 
proved pedal action? and within 
sight of this was there not a mouldy- 
looking old house filled inside with 
good books, ancient and modern, 
collected by an old gentleman who 
has never been in London but once 
in his life ? 

A rugged, not unfriendly region, 
often windy, never cold, washed 
with frequent showers, a dark blue 
or dark gray sea waving and dash- 
ing round its rocky promontories 
and pinnacles; and at the southern 
fringe of this, warm Penzance upon 
its wide-armed bay,—such is the 
farthest corner of England, the last 
where the ancient British tongue 
was heard, and surely one of the 
most charming places for a summer 
visit or a winter retreat. May I 
have the luck to see it again, and 
again to enjoy the comforts and 
civilities of Mount’s Bay Hotel. 
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STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


XII. POUSHKIN. 


LEXANDER _— Sergeivircu 
PousHKIN was born at Moscow 

on Ascension Day, May 26, in the 
year 1799. In many of his poems 
Poushkin has expressed his pride 
at being able to count among his 
ancestors names of high repute in 
the history of his country. And 
in truth, from the end of the seven- 
teeth century, the position occupied 
by the Poushkins at the Court of the 
Moscow Tsars was a highly honour- 
able one, though it must be added 
that they never filled any very 
prominent post under Government, 
and would probably have been 
long forgotten but for the genius 
of their illustrious descendant. 
Among the more celebrated of them 
may be mentioned Gabriel Grego- 
rovitch Poushkin, one of the first 
to espouse the cause of Demetrius 
the Pretender, and who accordingly 
plays an important part in the 
poet’s historical tragedy, Boris Go- 
dunof. His mother, Nadejda, a 
woman of rare intellectual attain- 
ments, was the granddaughter of 
Abraham Petrovitch Hannibal, a 
favourite negro at the court of Peter 
the Great. Her early years were 
embittered by the scandalous life of 
her father, who finally abandoned 
his wife, and, having forged a cer- 
tificate of her death, married a 
young and beautiful girl, the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman and heiress to a 
considerable fortune. The child 
was forced to live with the father, 
but owing to the interference of 
her uncle, an honourable and high- 
spirited man, the law was at length 
appealed to, the second marriage 
declared to be null, and Nadejda 
restored to her mother. At the 
same time, the latter was put in 
possession of two small estates, one 
of which, called Michaelovsky, 


afterwards became celebrated as be- 
ing the favourite residence of young 
Poushkin and the place where most 
of his poems were written. Like 
most Russians of noble descent, 
Poushkin’s father whilst young 
adopted the military career, but 
would seem to have had no particu- 
lar liking for the service, and being 
an ardent lover of pleasure not 
seldom absented himself from parade 
for the more agreeable society of 
some reigning Petersburg beauty. 
His handsome person, easy manners, 
and lively conversation made him a 
universal favourite. Many of his 
witticisms are still remembered. 
His indifference to the requirements 
of military order often exposed him 
to the displeasure of the authorities, 
and finally led to his retirement 
from the service in 1798. His last 
offence was ata review. He had been 
sitting with several of his fellow- 
officers round the stove in the mess- 
room, and the fire having burned 
low, had taken his military cane 
to rake up the embers, and then 
made his appearance on the parade- 
ground with the same cane con- 
siderably blackened and _ soiled. 
The general in command thundered 
out in an angry tone: ‘ Next time, 
I suppose, you will be coming to 
parade, sir, with a poker!’ That 
same day his resignation was sent 
in and accepted. 

The earlier years of Poushkin’s 
life were passed at Zacharino, a 
pretty little village lying to the 
south of Moscow and within two 
miles of Viazem, the seat of the 
Godunoffs and intimately connected 
with the history of that Boris Go- 
dunoff whose eventful life forms 
the theme of Poushkin’s great 
tragedy. Timid to a fault and 
little disposed to games requiring 
activity, he found his chiefest 
pleasure in shutting himself up 
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in his father’s well-stocked library, 
and poring over its books. His 
education was of the kind which 
then, as now, prevailed among 
the better classes of Russian 
society. French was the language 
generally spoken in the family, and 
it was with French literature that 
he first became acquainted. He 
was particularly fond of Moliére, 
and being endowed with a memory 
of remarkable power knew by heart 
many of the comedies of his favour- 
ite author. The perusal of La Fon- 
taine induced him to write a series 
of fables, and the Henriade of Vol- 
taire inspired him with the scheme 
of along poem in six cantos. But 
even in these first attempts at 
authorship, we observe at least one 
characteristic that accompanied him 
throughout his literary career. His 
imitation of the Henriade has little 
of the epic about it, but is rather a 
mock-heroic, describing in light and 
easy verse a civil war supposed to 
be waged between different dwarf 
tribes in the time of Dagobert. The 
poem is entitled La Tolyade, after 
thename of the hero of the campaign. 
He was further incited to literary 
composition by the example of his 
uncle, Vassily Levovitch, who oc- 
cupied no mean rank among the 
writers of his day, and some of 
whose poems, much to the author's 
delight, young Poushkin had learned 
by heart. It was by Vassily’s ad- 
vice that he commenced studying 
the Russian literature, his tastes 
for which were greatly strength- 
ened by more than once hearing 
Karamsin read some of his stories 
and Demetrieff repeat some of his 
fables. For not only Karamsin 
and Demetrieff, but also Jukovsky 
and Batoushkoff,' were frequent vi- 
sitors at his father’s house ; and the 
conversation of such men could not 
fail to awaken the literary ambition 
of the young boy, who we are told 
would for hours listen in rapt at- 
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tention to their talk. In one of 
the class-rooms he constructed a 
kind of movable stage, on which 
of an evening he would often per- 
form original comedies ; he himself 
being both author and actor, and 
his sister Olga representing the 
public. There were times when 
she would seem to have been ra- 
ther severe in her criticisms, and 
in the epilogue to one of these 
juvenile compositions, entitled L’ Es- 
camoteur, the disappointed dra- 
matist complains with some bitter- 
ness of the coldness of his andi- 
ence : 

Dis-moi, pourquoi l’Escamoteur 

Est-il sifflé par le parterre ? 

Hélas! c'est que le pauyre auteur 

L’escamota de Moliére. 
As might be expected, the time 
devoted to his theatre considerably 
interfered with the less inviting 
occupations of the schoolroom. Al- 
though the best tutors and gover- 
nesses were engaged to superintend 
his education and that of his sister 
—among others, the Rev. Bielikoff 
for Russian, Count Montfort for 
French, and Miss Bailey for Eng- 
lish—Poushkin did not display any 
great capacity for learning. He 
relied too much on his memory, 
and in class, unless his sister, with 
whom he studied, happened to be 
put on first, in which case it was 
easy for him to repeat what she 
had said, he rarely knew a word of 
the lesson. For arithmetic, and 
especially for division, he had an 
unconquerable aversion, and many 
were the tears he shed over sums 
that would not come right. Next 
to his sister, for whom he ever 
entertained the warmest love, and 
to whom the first of his Russian 
poetical compositions, written when 
he was only fifteen years old, is 
dedicated, Poushkin’s best and 
dearest friend was Irene Rodio- 
novna, hisnurse. She belonged to 
that faithful class of servitors which 


* Batoushkoff lived from 1787 to 1855, and wrote, among other poems, The Dying 
Tasso and a parody on Jukovsky's Bard in the Camp of the Russian Warriors. 
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has now nearly disappeared in 
Western Europe, but which is still 
frequently to be met with in less 
civilised Russia. Born on the 
family estate, she remained in their 
service till her death, and more 
than once refused to accept the 
freedom from serfage offered in re- 
cognition of her fidelity. There 
was in her a strange mixture of 
kind simplicity and querulous sharp- 
ness, of forbearance towards youth- 
ful escapades alternating at times 
with a severe morality, that made 
an indelible impression on Poush- 
kin’s sensitive nature. Among the 
numerous letters, many of them 
written by the celebrities of his 
age, which he left behind him, was 
found carefully preserved and 
ticketed a packet of notes addressed 
to him by his faithful nurse. And 
when at the height of his fame and 
courted by all the fashionable 
world of Russia, the jaded poet 
would seize any excuse to hurry 
away to his favourite retreat at 
Michaelovsky, and there spend 
many a pleasant hour with his nurse 
chatting over old times long gone 
by. Innumerable were the popular 
stories and legends she could tell 
him, and it was to her that the 
future poet was indebted for his 
first acquaintance with the national 
songs and traditions of his country. 
It was she whose pleasant gossip 
enabled him to support with some- 
thing like indifference the weari- 
ness Of his forced exile from Peters- 
burg in the years 1825 and 1826, 
and during the long winter even- 
ings she related to him the story of 
The Tsar Sultan, the wild legend of 
The Dead Princess and the Seven 
Knights, or the charming tale of 
Ostolop the Shopkeeper and his Ap- 
prentice Balda. These and others 
Poushkin afterwards put into verse, 
and they still form the favourite 
reading of every educated Russian 
child. It was to her that Poushkin 
read his principal poems before he 
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submitted them to public judg- 
ment : ‘let other poets read to whom 
they will their compositions,’ he 
writes in the fourth canto of his 
Eugéne Oneguin, ‘I will read the 
fruits of my meditation and fancy 
to none save to my old nurse, the 
darling of my youth.’ The follow- 
ing isa letter which she wrote to 
him, apparently in the year 1824,” 
and it is impossible not to recog- 
nise in its every word the true 
love his old friend bore him : 

My pear ALEXANDER Sercervitcu,—I 
have received the letter and money you sent 
me. For all your kindnesses I am heartily 
thankful; you are always in my thoughts 
and in my heart, and only when Il am asleep 
do I cease to think of you. Come and see 
me, my angel, at Michaelovsky; I will 
have relays of horses ready for you on the 
road. I shall expect you then, and will 
pray to God that He may soon let us see 
you once more. Good-bye, my dearest 
Alexander Sergeivitch. I have had a mass 
said for your health, and have bought 
some holy bread; my darling, live a good 
life, and do nothing to make you ashamed 
of yourself. Thank God, I am quite well ; 
I send you my love, and remain your affec- 
tionate nurse, IrENE RopioNovna. 


Such were the pleasant associa- 
tions that surrounded Poushkin’s 
childhood. But the time had now 
come when it was necessary that 
he should enter some public school, 
and for a while his parents thought 
of placing him at the St. Peters- 
burg Jesuit College, which then 
ranked among the first educational 
establishments ofthe capital. Poush- 
kin, accompanied by his father, 
accordingly came up to Petersburg ; 
but their plans were suddenly al- 
tered by the announcement that 
in the course of the ensuing autumn 
an imperial lyceum would be opened 
at Tsarsko Selo, a small village 
about thirty miles from the city, 
and which has long been a favou- 
rite royal residence during the 
summer months. An _ intimate 
friend of the Poushkins, Malinov- 
sky, was appointed its first director, 
and this circumstance probably in- 


* Annenkoff, Materials for the Biography of Poushkin, p. 4. 
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duced the father to enter his son, 
then twelve years old, on the books 
of the new school. The number of 
pupils, according to the original 
statutes, was limited to thirty, and 
each candidate had to submit to an 
entrance examination in religion, 
four modern languages, of which 
English was one, and the sciences. 
It was on August 12, 1811, that 
Poushkin was admitted as a Lycean. 
This establishment, which some 
yearsago was removed from Tsarsko 
Selo to one of the suburbs of the 
city, deservedly enjoys a high 
reputation and occupies in Russia 
the same position as Eton School 
in England. Poushkin was not 
more industrious at the Lyceum 
than he had been at home. The 
yearly certificates he received from 
the different masters, and which 
are still preserved in the archives 
of the Lyceum, assure us that, 
though endowed with ‘excellent 
capacities,’ he was ‘extremely in- 


dolent ;’ and when he quitted the 


school six years later, the highest 
mark he obtained even for his 
knowledge of the Russian language 
and literature was ‘moderate.’ At 
any rate, however unsatisfactory 
his progress in mere learning might 
be, the years he spent at the Ly- 
ceum were eminently happy ones. 
He had long lost his early shyness, 
and his ready wit and the alacrity 
with which he joined in any act 
of rebellion against the authorities 
could not fail to render him popu- 
lar with the majority of his school- 
fellows. The nickname of ‘M. 
Frenchman’ was given him, not 
only for his proficiency in that lan- 
guage, but chiefly from his irrit- 
able and fiery nature, so different 
to the quiet phlegmatic disposition 
of the typical Russian. All were 
afraid to offend him, lest they 
might bring upon themselves one 
of those sharp stinging epigrams 
in the coining of which he was so 
happy. Some of these trifles, 
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written in French, have come down 
to us, but, owing to our ignorance 
of the details connected with their 
origin, have lost whatever piquancy 
they once possessed. From among 
his schoolfellows Poushkin selected 
one, named Delvig, for his bosom 
friend, and, unlike most boyish 
acquaintanceships, their intimacy 
continued uninterrupted till the 
death of his friend in 1831. They 
both entered and quitted the Ly- 
ceum on the same day, were within 
a year of the same age, were both 
passionately fond of reading, and 
at an early period in their lives 
devoted themselves to a literary 
career. The poems of Delvig, 
which are in reality nothing more 
than cold echoes of the pseudo- 
classical authors he had studied 
in his youth, were extravagantly 
praised by Poushkin, and so great 
was the influence which he sooncame 
to exercise on public opinion that, 
during his lifetime at least, Delvig 
was regarded as one of the chief 
poets of the day. Love for the 
man evidently blinded Poushkin to 
Delvig’s deficiencies as a poet ; and 
how great that love was we may 
judge from a letter written by 
Poushkin immediately after re- 
ceiving the news of his friend’s 
death. ‘I knew him at the Ly- 
ceum,’ he writes, ‘and watched 
with interest the development of a 
mind and genius which none of us, 
even up to the present time, have 
duly estimated at its full worth: 
with him I read Derzhavin and 
Jukovsky: with him I talked of 
everything that can touch the heart 
or stir the soul.’* Poushkin and 
his friend were the acknowledged 
chiefs among the literary circle 
of the Lyceum students. They 
established a manuscript journal 
under the sounding title of The 
Iycean Sage, and were apparently 
its chief supporters; but unfor- 
tunately, beyond the titles of a 
few of their contributions, we 


* Annenkoff, Materials for the Biography of Poushkin, p. 306. 
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possess no records of the magazine. 
It was at the advice of his friend 
that Poushkin now turned his 
attention to the literature of Ger- 
many, but so little did his genial 
nature sympathise with the gloomy 
mysticism of Klopstock, with whose 
works he commenced his German 
studies, that his tastes for French 
literature only became the more 
confirmed. Indeed, so thoroughly 
imbued was he with an admiration 
for everything French, that it was 
not till 1814 that he wrote in any 
other language: some verses ad- 
dressed to his sister being his first 
composition in Russian. They 
were not printed till after the death 
of the poet, but in the July number 
for the same year of The Russian 
Messenger, Poushkin’s earliest pub- 
lished piece, entitled To a Friend 
Poet, appeared, and from that time 
his contributions to various Russian 
journals became numerous and 
frequent. Owing to their easy 
gracefulness of style, coupled with 
a naturalness of feeling, to which 
Russian poetry had hitherto been a 
stranger, these compositions soon 
attracted attention, and Poushkin 
was encouraged, even by those who, 
from their position, might have 
been expected to dissuade him from 
writing in verse, to cultivate his 
poetical talents. Thus Koschausky, 
the Professor of Russian Literature 
at the Lyceum, was one of the 
warmest in urging him to study 
the theory of composition, and to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the classical writers of an- 
tiquity. In 1815, at the annual 
Act or Commemoration of the 
Lyceum, Poushkin read in public 
some verses, entitled‘ Meditations in 
Tsarsko Selo, and written expressly 
for the occasion ; and though, when 
judged by a more modern standard, 
they strike us as being somewhat 
declamatory and affected, at the 
time they were so much admired 
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that during the rest of his life 
no Act was considered to be com- 
plete without the recitation of a 
poem by Poushkin. His uncle, as 
we may imagine, was mightily 
pleased at his nephew’s success, 
and, in a letter to a friend, pro- 
phesied for him a brilliant future, 
on the ground that ‘ the boy’s verses 
do not smell of Latin, and, happily, 
do not bear a trace of the seminary 
about them.’ It was indeed a 
great triumph for the young poet, 
and one to which he has alluded 
with no little pride in his later 
works, since his recitation won for 
him the praise of the greatest of 
then living Russian poets, Derzha- 
vin, who was among the audience. 

I saw Derzhavin only once in my life 
(writes Poushkin in his Biographical Anec- 
dotes), but I shall never forget that day. 
It was in 1815, during the public examina- 
tion at the Lyceum. As we knew that 
Derzhavin would be there, we were all of 
us in a state of the greatest excitement. 
He struck me as being very old; he was 
dressed in a vice-uniform and wore peluche- 
covered boots. Our examination seemed 
to weary him; he sat with his head resting 
on his hand; his face wore a listless ex- 
pression, his eyes looked heavy, and his 
lips hung down. He dozed on till the 
examination in Russian literature com- 
menced. Then he all at once woke wu», 
his eyes brightened, and he became 2iio- 
gether a changed man. Of course, sever! 
of his poems were read, some of them 
analysed, and all, I need scarcely say, were 
praised. He listened with unusual liveli- 
ness. At last, I was called up. I began 
to recite my Meditations in Tsarsko Selo, 
and stood within two paces of Derzhavin. 
I cannot describe how I felt ; when I came 
to the line where the name of Derzhavin is 
mentioned—‘ Derzhayin and Petroff have 
sung the triumphs of our heroes to the 
notes of their loud-sounding lyres’—my 
voice trembled and my heart beat with an 
agitation that I could not conceal. I do 
not remember how I got to the end of the 
verses; I do not remember where I rushed 
to. Derzhavin was in ecstasies, and asked 
to be introduced to me, that he might 
thank me. My companions hastened to 
summon me, but I was nowhere to be 
found. 


After the examination, Count 


* Makaroff, ‘The Youth of Poushkin,’ published in the Contemporary for March 1843. 
® Poushkin’s Works, v. 10. 
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Razumovsky, who was then Mi- 
nister of Public Instruction, con- 
gratulated Poushkin’s father, but 
at the same time advised him ‘to 
make his son stick to prose.’ ‘ Let 
him be a poet,’ interrupted Derzha- 
vin, with an emphasis that told 
how deeply he had been impressed 
with the talents of the young 
scholar. And years after, when 
Poushkin had made good his claim 
to be ranked the first among the 
few great singers of whom his 
country may justly boast, he was 
not slow to acknowledge the spur 
which the praise of a man like 
Derzhavin had given to the de- 
velopment of his genius: ‘and the 
world met my muse with a kindly 
smile, and triumph crowned my 
first essay, the aged Derzhavin 
singled me out, and ere he de- 
scended to the grave gave me his 


5 
blessing." But the time had now 
come when Poushkin, having 


finished his six years’ course, was 
to leave the Lyceum. At the final 
examination he declaimed as usual 
some verses of his own composition, 
selecting for his theme Unbelief, 
and, having obtained his diploma, 
at once entered the civil service as 
clerk in the Foreign Office. 

Soon after quitting the Lyceum, 
Poushkin became a member of the 
once famous Arzamas Club, founded 
by Bloudoff in 1815 for the purpose 
of defending the new style and 
principles of literature introduced 
by Karamsin. It took its title 
from the accidental fact that, a few 
years before, a certain wealthy stu- 
dent of the Academy of Art had 
founded a school for painting in 
Arzamas, a small town near Nijni 
Novgorod, and up to that time 
famous for nothing except its breed 
of,geese. The number of its pupils 
rapidly increased; one or two of 
their paintings acquired a little 
celebrity, and the patrons of the 
establishment were so delighted 
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with their success that they began 
to talk of the School of Arzamas 
with as much assurance as formerly 
people spoke of the School of Bo- 
logna.’ To ridicule these preten- 
sions, Bloudoff and his friends 
determined to adopt the name of 
the town as the title of their new 
society. Each member on entering 
took some fancy name, and by way 
of introduction was expected to 
present an original composition in 
verse. Poushkin chose that of 
Cricket, and on the evening of his 
admission read those charming 
lines, subsequently published under 
the title of The Dreamer, in which 
he fondly remembers how the muse 
of poetry had blessed him as he 
lay in the cradle, and prays her to 
be his constant companion through- 
out life: 

In the dusky dawn of golden days 

Thou didst bless the singer, 

As with a wreath of fresh myrtle 

Thou didst crown his brows, 

And, bringing with thee light from heaven, 
Didst visit his low abode, 

And gently breathing didst lean 

In benediction o’er his infant cradle. 

Oh, be for ever my friend and guide, 

Even to the threshold of the grave. 

Hover o'er me with sweet dreams, 

And cover me with thy light wings, 
Banish far all gloomy sorrow, 

Take captive the mind with thy fond deceit, 
And o'er my far life shed light, 

Seattering all its darkness. 

In 1819 Poushkin wrote Rouslaw 
and Ludmiela, his first poem of any 
considerable length, and its publi- 
cation in the following year pro- 
voked a literary controversy of an 
intensity and bitterness that re- 
minds us of the noise which the 
appearance of Wordsworth’s Ballads 
raised in England. The reading 
public of Russia became divided 
into two hostile camps, and it were 
difficult to determine on which side 
most intemperance of zeal was dis- 
played. The admirers of past 
traditions were, like Demetrieff, 
offended at the poet’s selection of 


6 Poushkin’s Works, iv. 175. 
7 Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, ii, 256. 
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a fabulous story, such as_ the 
mysterious disappearance of Vladi- 
mir’s daughter on the night of 
her marriage with the brave Rous- 
law, and condemned, as low and 
unbecoming the dignity that pro- 
perly belongs to poetry, the em- 
ployment of expressions similar to 
‘our glorious Russian bath,’ or 
‘tickling his nostrils with a spear.’ 
But the novelty of the form of the 
poem; its light, easy, half-earnest, 
half-mocking style; the youthful 
enthusiasm thrown over its bril- 
liant episodical descriptions; the 


happy, if incongruous, medley of 


the thoughts and diction of heathen 
days with the ideas and conceptions 
of our own age; and, above all, 
the thoroughly national tone of the 
narrative, insured it a hearty wel- 
come at the hands of those who 
cared little and understood less 
about the learned dicta of critics, 
but felt that the poem, to use 
Poushkin’s own felicitous expres- 
sion, ‘breathes Russia.’ Happily 
for Russian literature, Poushkin 
did not allow himself to be turned 
from the task he had undertaken, 
to free poetry from the trammels 
of an artificial method and to purify 
it from sentimental affectations, and 
wisely refrained from entering into 
any controversy with his critics, 
willing that his poetry should in 
after times prove his best and surest 
vindication. ‘I felt ashamed,’ he 
wrote in later years, ‘to give them 
the only answer I had to give, and 
to tell them plainly, Et moi je vous 
soutiens, que mes vers sont trés 
bons.’ Nor in truth was there 
any real reason why his equanimity 
should be disturbed, since the 
praise of men like Karamsin and 
Jukovsky might well overweigh the 
censures of a literary clique, and the 
latter, when the poem was first read 
to him, sent as a mark of approval 
his portrait to the author, with the 
flattering inscription, ‘The out- 
stripped master to his pupil.’ 


[ November 


At the time when Poushkin 
commenced his literary career, it 
was a dangerous thing for a Russian 
official to obtain celebrity of any 
kind, and tchinovniks were expected 
never to transgress the limits of a 
harmless mediocrity. The censor- 
ship, which at the best is a sore 
hindrance and burden to literature, 
was then exercised by men like 
Lavroff and Sotch with a capricious 
prudishness that rendered it im- 
possible for the most cautious 
writer to escape, for any length of 
time, its interdiction. Jukovsky. 
for example, was once compelled to 
alter a stanza in a ballad, where 
the hero makes an appointment 
with a fair maiden for St. John’s 
Day ; since, as the censor informed 
the poet, to select such a solemn 
Church festival fora lovers’ rendez- 
vous might be regarded by his 
readers as an offence against re- 
ligion and morality. But Poushkin 
by temperament was unfitted to 
practise that caution which enabled 
more wary writers to veil their 
attacks on the corruptions and 
shortcomings of the governing 
classes; and the surroundings of 
a despotic court were frequently 
exposed by him in some sparkling 
epigram with a sharpness that 
could not fail to raise up powerful 
and dangerous enemies in high 
places. His well-known verses on 
the detestable Arakchaeff; his os- 
tentatious eulogy of Louval, the 
murderer of De Berri; his passion- 
ate Ode to Liberty, in which he 
anathematises ‘the sworn assassins 
of freedom;’ his witty Christmas 
Tale, where he represents the Tsar 
as blessing his people, and bidding 
them ‘ rejoice because I have eaten, 
drunk, and dined right well, and 
am fat, healthy, and full;’ these 
and like compositions, though of 
course never printed, were eagerly 
circulated in manuscript from hand 
to hand, and obtained a popularity 
far greater than they ever would 


® Poushkin's Works, vy. 26. 
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have enjoyed but for the fact of 
their being strictly forbidden. Some 
of the more obnoxious of these 
poems found their way to the 
palace, and it was only through 
the good services of Counts Mie- 
loradovitch and Capodistria that 
the Emperor was induced to 
forego his original intention of 
exiling the young revolutionist to 
Siberia and allow him to settle in 
one of the southern governments 
of Russia. On May 5, 1820, 
Poushkin quitted Petersburg for 
Kishineff. 

During his four years’ exile, 
Poushkin continued to take the 
warmest interest in all that passed 
at Petersburg. ‘He lived its life, 
shared in spirit its pleasures and 
pursuits, and, in common with his 
political friends whom he had left 
behind, waged war against all whom 
they counted foes.” How deeply 
Poushkin felt this forced separation 
from all that was dear to him is 
evident, not only from numerous 
letters addressed to his friends, but 
from the tone and character of the 
poems, such as The Caucasian 
Prisoner, The Fountain of Bakhtche- 
serai, or The Gipsies, he then com- 
posed. It is impossible not to 
identify the poet with Aleko, the 
hero of the last mentioned of these 
poems, and in the story of Ovid’s 
involuntary sojourn on the shores 
of the Danube he gives us a touch- 
ing picture of the sorrows of his 
own banishment : 


Thus would he moan and lament, 

As he wandered by the Danube shore ; 

And bitter tears fell down his cheeks 

At the remembrance of his distant home ; 

And when he died, his last words were a 
prayer, 

To bring to the warm southern clime 

His aged and wearied bones : 

For even in death, he swore, they would 
find no repose, 

If laid to rest in stranger earth. 


But the genius of Poushkin was 
doubtless strengthened and purified 
by the wrong he was called on to 
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endure ; for in spite of Cowley’s as- 
sertion that ‘ poetry, like a halcyon, 
must have fair weather to breed in,” 
too often the poet serves his ap- 
prenticeship of woe, and in his own 
experience proves those lessons of 
human life which he shall after- 
wards teach to others. Little by 
little he learned to despise the frivo- 
lities which had once formed the very 
essence of his life, learned to feel 
with Aleko that in the crowded 
stifling city— 
Men grow ashamed of love, torture thought, 
Traffic and put up to sale their own free 
will, 
Bend low the head before some idol of 
majesty, 
And servilely sue for his moneys and his 
chains. 


In these lines, as indeed in many 
passages that might be quoted from 
those of his poems which were 
written at this period, there is an 
echo of Lord Byron’s muse, a 
strange mingling of gloomy and 
chaotic passion with the loftiest 
conceptions. But, if we would 
judge the genius of Poushkin 
aright, we must not forget that 
Russian Byronism in general and 
Poushkin’s Byronism in particular 
had never more than aremote kinship 
with what we in Western Europe 
generally understand by that term. 
Some of his critics have been pleased 
to call him the Byron of the North, 
though no epithet could be less 
happily chosen or more inadequately 
contribute to a true estimate of his 
genius. When Poushkin first be- 
came acquainted with the works of 
Byron, he was smarting under a 
sense of injustice, and it was only 
natural that he should seek relief 
and consolation in the poetry of 
revolt. But though Poushkin for 
a while fell under the influence of 
Byron—witness his exquisite lyric 
The day-star hath sunk and his Ode to 
the Ocean—Byronism transplanted 
to the Russian soil lost many of its 
original and distinguishing traits. 


® Annenkoff, Poushkin in the Reign of Alexander, p. 145. 
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It became much narrower and more 
selfish in its manifestations, and was 
never penetrated with that deep 
sympathy for oppressed national- 
ities or that keen commiseration 
with individual sorrow which in- 
spired the Byronic literature of 
contemporary Europe. On _ the 
contrary, in place of all this, we 
find the source and foundation of 
Russian Byronism to have been an 
unreasoning and unjustifiable con- 
tempt for mankind in general, ‘ vous 
étes brave, mordant, méchant,’ 
writes Poushkin to a friend,'® ‘ cela 
n’est point assez, il faut étre tyran, 
féroce, vindicatif. . . . Les hommes 
ne valent pas qu’on les évaluent par 
les étincelles de sentiments par 
lesquelles je me suis imaginé de les 
évaluer.. . . Il faut devenira aussi 
égoiste et aussi méchant qu’ils le 
sont en général, pour en venir a 
bout.’ Even in his Hugéne Oneguin, 
the poem that superficially bears the 
strongest impress of Byron’s influ- 
ence, we remark that the points of 
difference between an Oneguin and 
a Don Juan are really far greater 
than their accidental traits of resem- 
blance. The scheme of the poem and 
the mere outward style of its narra- 
tive, the digressive references to the 
poet’s own life and history, the 
sudden and bold transitions from 
the lightest play of wit and satire 
to strains of truest song; all this 
undoubtedly reminds us of Byron 
and isa copy of his more striking 
mannerisms. But whilst Byron 
in his unyielding pride judged 
rather than portrayed the past 
and present history of man, 
Poushkin, trne to the instincts of 
his nature, is the artistic creator of 
those types of life which we im- 
mediately recognise to be the 
genuine outcome of Russian history 
and Russian culture. In his earlier 
years, he may have been under the 
tutelage of the Englishman, and then 
he wrote poems like The Demon, who 


1 Annenkoff, Poushkin in the Reign of Alexander, p. 171. 
" Poushkin's Works, ii. 342. 
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‘believed in neither love nor free. 
dom, mocked life’s hopes and as. 
pirations, and could find nought in 
nature or the world to bless.”"! But 
he soon perceived that the gloomy 
arid scepticism of a Byron was radi- 
cally antagonistic to the traditions 
and character of the Russian people, 
and threw off his from the first 
assumed, rather than real, allegiance 
to the spirit of negation, and ac- 
cepted in its stead a higher, wider, 
nobler creed. Nor is it uninteresting 
to note that the influence of Byron 
began to decline with Poushkin 
just when he commenced his studies 
in Shakespeare, and something of 
Shakespeare’s manysidedness and 
broad views of life is to be seen for 
the first time in the history of 
Russian literature in those of his 
poems which were written subse- 
quently to his departure from the 
south of Russia. 

It was in the autumn of 1824 
that Ponushkin’s sentence of exile 
was so far revoked that he was 
allowed to return to Michaelovsky; 
and two years later he obtained, 
principally through the intercession 
of Jukovsky, the permission to 
reside in any part of the empire. 
Immediately upon his arrival in 
Moscow he was presented to the 
Emperor, who, having received him 
with marked kindness, and con- 
versed with him for some time, 
suddenly put to him the somewhat 
startling question, ‘ Poushkin, if 
you had been in Petersburg, should 
you have taken part in the Decem- 
ber revolt ?’ * Most certainly, your 
Majesty,’ was the frank reply; 
‘nearly all my friends were con- 
cerned in it, and I would never 
have abandoned them ; but, as it is, 
thank God my absence saved me.’ 
‘I think,’ rejoined the Emperor, 
‘you have been up to mischief 
enough; I hope you have grown 
wiser, and will get into no further 
trouble. Only, see that you send to 
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me direct all that you write; from 
to-day I will be your censor.’ 
Nicholas was evidently pleased with 
Poushkin’s open, manly bearing, 
and that same evening, at a ball 
given by Marshal Marmont, told 
Bloudoff, ‘ To-day I have had a long 
talk with the cleverest man in 
Russia ;’ and when asked of whom 
he might be speaking, replied, 
‘Poushkin, to be sure; who else 
could it be ?’!* Whilst at Michael- 
ovsky, Poushkin wrote, in addition 
to a number of lyrics, the first half 
of Eugene Oneguin, Boris Godunoff, 
and Count Nouline; and during his 
stay at Moscow, in the year 1826, 
completed Oneguin, and also pro- 
duced the greatest and most finished 
of all his poems, Poltava. 

In 1831, Poushkin married Na- 
thalie Nikolaevna Gontcharoff, with 
whose family he had long been on 
the most intimate terms. For four 
years they had lived in perfect 
happiness, when stories affecting the 
honour of his wife began to be cir- 
culated, and a number of anony- 
mous letters were addressed to 
Poushkin, in which her name was 
coupled with that of a certain 
Dantés, the illegitimate son of 
Baron Heckern, the Dutch ambas- 
sador. Poushkin did not allow 
himself to suspect his wife, and 
believed that he traced the origin of 
the letters to Heckern and Dantés. 
He accordingly wrote a letter to 
the former, denouncing in the most 
vehement terms ‘le réle pitoyable 
qu’ils avaient joué dans cette sale 
affaire.’ The result of this letter 
was the disastrous duel on the 27th 
of January, 1837, in which Poushkin 
was mortally wounded. His seconds 
conveyed him home, and, carrying 
him into his study, proceeded to 
break the news to her who had 
been the innocent cause of all this 
sorrow. When she hurried to the 
couch on which he had been placed, 
the dying poet seized her hand, and 


pressing it affectionately. to his lips 


murmured, ‘I thank God that I am 
permitted to have thee once more by 
my side.’ In reply to her inquiry 
whether he would not like her 
to summon any of his relatives, 
he turned his eyes to the shelves 
containing his favourite books and 
muttered in a low voice, ‘ Farewell, 
my friends!’ His last hours were 
cheered by frequent and kind mes- 
sages from the Emperor. ‘ Tell 
him,’ said Nicholas to Jukovsky, 
his best and nearest friend, ‘that 
his wife and children I will 
take under my protection.’ It was 
about three o’clock on the second 
day of his sufferings that he prayed 
the doctor to raise him up a little 
on the pillow, when suddenly his 
eyes grew brilliant, his whole face 
glowed, and with the words, ‘ Life is 
ended,’ he sank back, and all was 
over. 

His untimely death was mourned 
as a national bereavement, and from 
all parts of the empire menand women 
flocked to pay their last fond homage 
to Russia’s greatest poet. In his last 
will he had expressed a wish to be 
buried at Michaclovsky, and his 
body was accordingly transported 
thither, and laid to rest in the quiet 
churchyard of the monastery that 
lies at a distance of about three 
miles from: the home of his early 
youth. A plain marble cross sur- 
mounts his grave, bearing the 
simple inscription, ‘A. §. P.’ It 
has often been proposed to raise a 
statue to his memory in the grounds 
attached to the Lyceum, and sub- 
scription lists have been opened 
more than once for that purpose; 
but the design up to the present 
moment has never been carried out. 
Not that Poushkin needs any sculp- 
tured memorial; his poems are, and 
ever will remain, his best and surest 
trophy. Of these we hope to give 
some account next month. 


C. E. Turner. 


St. Pererssvnrc. 


2 Gerdel, Russian Pocts, p. 301. 
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GARIBALDI IN FRANCE. 


By Jessis Waite Mario. 


( Continued.) 


HE month of December passed 
monotonously for the Garibal- 
dians of the Army of the Vosges ; 
their immediate duty being merely 
to drill, to fortify Autun, and thus 
to preserve the great manufacturing 
city of Creuzot from the Prussians 
who were bent on its destruction in 
order that it might no longer com- 
pete with their own and with the 
iron foundries of Lower Alsace. 
Garibaldi, who visited the city on 
his arrival at Autun, was astonished 
to finda place so important to 
France in time of war abandoned 
and almost deserted. Its value had 
been fully recognised by the Liberals, 
who proposed to exempt the work- 
men from the conscription and to 
redouble the orders for mitrail- 
leuses, chassepdts, &c., &c., but the 
ouvrier element had always been the 
terror of the Emperor. 6,000 work- 
men were at the commencement of 
the war called under arms, the 
works commenced were left un- 
finished, and before Garibaldi’s ar- 
rival such was the terror inspired 
by the Prussians that all the rail- 
roads, except the southern line, were 
broken, and at the station of the 
latter all the transportable material 
was accumulated ready to be car- 
ried off should the enemy approach. 
Garibaldi’s victory reanimated the 
population ; his visits revived their 
courage. The workmen offered to 
return to their labours or to enlist 
as franc-tireurs under Ricciotti. 
He set them to work at once on the 
unfinished chassepéts, and anyone 
who visited the city in December 
might have imagined themselves at 
Birmingham or at Newcastle. Sixty 
years since this city of 25,000 souls 
was but the little village of Le 
Charbonniére. In 1786 a glass 
manufactory was opened: then the 


discovery of coal mines gave rise to 
the present foundries. The city 
built by workmen for workmen 
consists of immense masses of edi- 
fices—factories, foundries, furnaces; 
workshops at the mouth of the 
mines from which 20,000 tons of 
coal are extracted per day. The 
iron mines, eight miles from the 
city, are connected by railroads, so 
that Creuzot can compete with any 
manufacturing city in the world, 
and the inhabitants remember with 
gratitude what they owe to Gari- 
baldi. Colonel Chenet, who had 
fled from the outposts on the 1st of 
December, was sent before a court- 
martial. The judges—General Bos- 
sak, Colonels Lobbia, Canzio, Del- 
peche Brunace, and Majors William 
and Oliver—condemned him to de- 
gradation and death. Garibaldi 
commuted the sentence to degrada- 
tion and the galleys. At the close 
of the war the French Government 
pardoned the fugitive and restored 
him to his rank in the army. 

I soon found that my post of in- 
spectress of the ambulances was no 
sinecure, as all through that bitter 
month of December Garibaldi sent 
me hither and thither in search of 
our wounded who were missing and 
supposed to be in the hands of the 
Prussians. My first expedition was 
to Prenois, as we learned that Dell’ 
Isola, amputated on the field and 
supposed to be dead in consequence, 
was there in the house of the curate. 
He was such a favourite with his 
friends and comrades that when 
they heard of my mission officers 
vied with each other to come, one 
as orderly and the other as coach- 
man: so I started with Doctor 
Ferrero Gola and Imbriani, the son 
of the Neapolitan senator, in a 
magnificent carriage belonging to 
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General Changarnier. Garibaldi 
told me to travel always by night, 
to avoid the Prussians, who march 
only byday. Arriving at Pont de 
Pany at dusk, we pushed on to Lan- 
tenay, up the wooded slope, and on 
descending were literally so be- 
numbed with cold that we could 
scarcely walk. I led the way, re- 
membering every step from having 
marched on foot on the day of the 
battle. At the curate’s house we 
found our patient; his delight at 
seeing us atoned for the fatigue of 
the journey ; his great anxiety was 
to know how the Italians were con- 
ducting themselves, and Imbriani’s 
account of the battle of Autun filled 
him with pleasure. He, in his turn, 
told us of the cleverness of the cu- 
rate in carrying off the wounded, 
hiding the fugitives, and in so ma- 
naging that the Prussians,who made 
constant excursions, found neither 
food, nor fodder, cattle nor vehicles; 
whereas the curate’s house was well 
supplied with all necessaries and 
even luxuries. 

Both the doctor and myself were 
astounded to find Dell’ Isola so far 
advanced in convalescence, for the 
operation performed under such dis- 
advantages was in itself one of the 
most difficult, i.e. thigh amputation 
inthe upper third. During the 
Crimean war both the Russians and 
the French lost from go to 95 per 
cent. in primary thigh amputations ; 
and though the Germans in the war 
of 1866 were more successful, it is 
always considered a dangerous ex- 
periment. Great credit is due there- 
fore to the young operator Musini, 
and certainly no less to the kind 
curate of Prenois, who tended the 
wounded man as if he had been a 
sick child of his own ; feeding, wash- 
ing, and lifting him with the ten- 
derness of a mother. After giving 
the good man books, money, cloth- 
ing, and cigars for the wounded 
that he had carried into Dijon, we 
took our leave just after midnight, 
Dell’ Isola’s parting words to 
VOL. XVI.—NO. XCV. NEW SERIES. 
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Imbriani being a message to Dr. 
Ferraris. Little did I think that 
the next time we met, to his eager 
questions, I should have to answer, 
‘Tmbriani died in the first, Ferraris 
in the last hour of the battle of 
Dijon,’ but so it was, and when 
last I had news of Prenois I learned 
that the curate and his kindly ser- 
vant, who also took good care of our 
wounded, had fallen victims to an 
epidemic prevalent. 

My next expedition was to Dijon, 
where Garibaldi sent me to see after 
the Genoese who had been missing 
since the evening of November 
26. This time the cold was in- 
supportable. Captain Razeto and 
Lieutenant Gneccoaccompanied me; 
and though our carriage was well 
stored with provisions, no one cared 
to touch them; but as we passed a 
village or a hut made piteous ap- 
peal as we held out our fire boxes, 
‘Un pen de feu, s’il vous plait.’ At the 
castle of Commarin,where we passed 
the night, I made some soup of 
Liebig broth. Gnecco and Pasquale, 
who came as orderly, at first re- 
fused my pommade as they called it, 
but once induced to taste it, there 
was no end to their voracity, and 
when at the nearest ambulance to 
the field Gnecco lay dying, he still 
found a smile for the pommade broth; 
while Pasquale, also wounded dnd 
transported to the hospital, implored 
me to give him a pot to flavour the 
hot water served out to him and his 
comrades under the name of bouwil- 
lon. 

Assuredly Liebig must be classed 
among the benefactors of mankind, 
and if all the charitable people who 
contribute to ambulances would 
send a tithe of the lint and ban- 
dages now supplied, and provide in- 
stead a goodly stock of those ines- 
timable broth pots, they would in- 
sure to themselves gratitude, and 
contribute to the cure of the poor 
fellows, whose sufferings are in nine 
cases out of ten angmented by want 
of strengthening food in the first 
BU 
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moments of their pain. The Prus- 
siaus had just evacuated Dijon as 
we arrived on New Year’s Eve. 
The city was decked for the fétes. 
It was difficult to believe that it had 
been besieged and occupied by the 
enemy on the over-night, had paid 
half a million down, and maintained 
40,000 soldiers and a large body of 
cavalry. 

The inhabitants described to us 
the fright of the Prussians on the 
night of Garibaldi’s approach ; how 
when the first shot was fired all the 
garrison quitted the city, forcing 
the citizens to put out all the lights, 
then transported their matériel on 
the road toGray. In the morning 
the Degenfield brigade re-entered 
the city,and the Goltz brigade took 
up its position between Talant and 
Fontaine; Keller’s brigade advanced 
on Pasque and Prenois, and the bri- 
gade Prince William on the road to 
Plombiéres. Hada single Dijonite 
dared to quit the city to inform 
Garibaldi that only a few companies 
were sent out against him to keep 
him engaged, while the rest re- 
treated, how different would have 
been the issue. 

I found that such of our wounded 
who had not been carried by our- 
selves to Daix or taken back to the 
rear by their companions had been 
brought to Dijon by the Prussians 
and distributed among the minor 
hospitals. Those left at Daix had 
also been removed, and they told 
me that the Mayor of Daix, for fear 
of offending the Prussians, had 
abandoned them to hunger and 
thirst for an entire day; but an 
ambulance from Dijon had brought 
them in, and they had received 
every attention. They made but 
two complaints; first, that they 
could obtain neither cigars nor 
tobacco for love or money; this 
deficiency we managed to supply: 
secondly, they complained that 
though well cared for by the 
petites scewrs and the fréres, who 
tended them skilfully and gave 
them plenty to eat and drink, yet 
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what with compulsory attendance 
at matins, vespers, masses, and the 
confessional, they were no longer 
certain whether they were sacristans 
or soldiers! While fully sympa- 
thising with their disgust, especially 
as they were for the most part 
Italians from the north of Italy, 
for whom the very name of priest 
or pope is the synonym for enemy, 
we encouraged them to bear this 
evil patiently, as the main point 
was to get their wounds perfectly 
healed ; and on the promise that we 
would obtain permission for the 
convalescents to join their corps 
and for the disabled to be sent 
home, they promised to be on their 
best behaviour. 

The spacious Lyceum and the 
chief hospital were full of Prussian 
wounded left by General Werder 
in charge of their own doctors, 
surgeons, and infermiers; money 
being consigned to the syndic for 
their maintenance. Never have I 
seen a hospital in which such order, 
cleanliness, and discipline reigned. 
Compared with the hospitals in 
which the poor French soldiers 
were crowded, these wards seemed 
cheery homes. I could not then 
account for the difference, as as- 
suredly the French surgeons are a 
most humane and able set of men, 
and French authorities could not 
have willingly allowed the enemy’s 
wounded to be better cared for 
than their own; but before the war 
ended I convinced myself that no 
small portion of the success of the 
Prussians was due to the perfec- 
tion of their ambulance and hospital 
system; to the absolute indepen- 
dence and responsibility of the 
medical corps ; to the fact that that 
body, in other countries so slighted 
and rendered subordinate to the 
military, is in Prussia honoured 
and respected, and placed onan equal 
footing with the other departments 
of the army. 

At Dijon we met the curate of 
Prenois, who gave us good news of 
his patient, and told us that he had 
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recalled his cattle from their hiding 
places, dug up his plate, linen, and 
copper vessels, and that, as soon as 
his ‘child’ could be transported, he 
should form an ambulance and join 
Garibaldi. 

I thought his security premature; 
as the Prussians had quitted Dijon 
of their own accord, they might at 
any moment return. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘they know that Garibaldi is 
coming, and they fear him like the 
devil; if they can only get hold of 
him or any of his volunteers, you 
will see how they will be treated !’ 

This assertion had been made 
several times to me by different 
persons, and even among our troops 
the idea was prevalent that the 
Garibaldians were not regarded by 
the Prussians as regular soldiers, 
but included under the head of 
franc ~ tireurs. Touching these, 
the proclamation of the commander- 
in-chief of the German army had 
spoken plainly enough the day 
previous to my visit to Dijon. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Second 
German Army makes known by the present 
decree that any individual who does not 
form part either of the regular French 
Army or of the National Guard, and who 
shall be found in possession of arms, 
whether he sign himself a franc-tireur or 
what not, if he be taken in arms by our 
troops he will be considered as a traitor, 
and hanged or shot without form or trial! 

The mayors of the communes are bound 
to warn the commanders of Prussian de- 
tachments of the approach of franc-tireurs. 

By the same law all the houses and 
villages where franc-tireurs are sheltered 
will be bombarded or burnt, unless the 
mayors have warned the Prussian authori- 
tes, 

This proclamation made me feel 
far from comfortable, and I con- 
sulted the representatives of the 
‘Red Cross’ of the Convention of 
Geneva as to whether our wounded 
would be covered by the neutral 
flag. Though they could not 
guarantee this vital point, they 
assured me that, as far as they 
could ascertain, the Germans had 
full intention to respect the terms 
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of the Convention, and to treat the 
wounded of all parties as neutrals ; 
that the pretended infractions of 
the Convention were dubious, or 
at least exaggerated, and this view 
of the case was supported by our 
own wounded of November 26. 

Returning by Pont de Pany, we 
received the usual welcome from 
the hostess and her daughters. 

‘You did well to go on that 
morning,’ said the former. ‘You 
were scarcely out of sight when 
4,000 Prussians appeared; they 
carried off the rest of our horses 
and cattle, oats, hay, wine, and 
even the empty bottles.’ 

‘As to what they ate,’ said one 
of the daughters, ‘no one could 
believe it. A leg of mutton was a 
mouthful, and potatoes in their 
mouths seemed to melt like sugar- 
plums.’ 

‘They were especially hard on 
us,’ said the prettiest of the girls, 
‘because spies had told them that 
we always sheltered the franc- 
tireurs and the Garibaldians; and 
though nothing is left tu us, you 
will always find something,’ she 
added with an irresistible mvuwe. 

‘In truth,’ said the mother, ‘ we 
must remember that one officer did 
give me back my last cow, on 
seeing me weep as they carried it 
off, and said, “ Plébiscite, plébiscite, 
toute faute!’’ and in truth that 
“Yes” cost us dear.’ 

On arriving at Sombernon we 
were warned that the Prussians 
were at Grasbois, and we met 
bands of fugitives driving before 
them flocks of pigs, cattle, horses, 
and turkeys. Finding on the map 
a cut across country, I persuaded 
some peasants to harness six horses 
to my carriage, and even then we 
proceeded with difficulty. Menotti 
was at Arnay-le-Duc, and return- 
ing to Autun we learned that the 
Government had requested Guri- 
baldi to march up to Dijon on foot 
as the troops of Bourbaki had pos- 
session of all the railway trains. 

UU2 
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This was literally an impossibility, 
as the snow was knee-deep. So 
Garibaldi set forth alone, and 
when I saw him on his return I 
realised that for the first time he 
had lost all hope of victory for 
France ! 

Despite her repeated disasters, 
France, at the end of December 
numbered, besides the Army of 
Paris, half a million of men in arms 
and eight hundred cannon. Of 
these 150,000 were under the orders 
of Chanzy ; Bourbaki at Bourges 
and Nevers commanded 120,000. 
New reinforcements had been sent 
to Faidherbe in the North, and the 
Army of the East encamped in the 
Franche Comtée against Werder. 
Instead of attempting to unite all 
these forces, and make a supreme 
effort to liberate Paris, it was de- 
cided to attack the troops investing 
Belfort, the fortress that protected 
the South of France. For this 


purpose Bourbaki quitted Bourges 
with 90,000 men, and a portion of 


the Army of the East was also as- 
signed to him. His immediate 
object was to drive the besiegers in- 
to the valley of the Rhine, to pos- 
sess himself of the lines of commnu- 
nication between Dijon and Vesoul, 
then seize the grand railroads which 
connected the besiegers of Paris 
with Strasbourg. 

From Garibaldi’s point of view 
the whole plan was erroneous. 
Erroneous because every man 
taken from the Army of the Loire 
was one defender the less for Paris ; 
erroneous because Chanzy was left 
alone face to face with Prince 
Frederick, whom Bourbaki ought to 
have attacked; alone also against 
the Duke of Mecklenburg; er- 
roneous because before Bourbaki 
could approach Belfort, Werder 
would have time to send reinforce- 
ments ; erroneous because’ the 
troops, all unused to fatigue or 
hardships, would be rendered totally 
unfit for combat by long marches 
over frozen soil, under constant 
snow-storms, unprovided, as were 
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the French on march, with food or 
proper clothing. 

All these reasons Garibaldi ex- 
pounded before the fatal march 
commenced. In reply, the parti- 
sans of the project maintained that 
Bourbaki’s march would, in the 
first place, compel Prince Frederick 
to send part of his troops to the aid 
of Werder, and that these could 
not arrive in time to prevent Bour- 
baki, who held the three railroads, 
which, from Nevers-Bourges, lead 
to the East, from aggregating to his 
own army the militia of Lyons 
under Bressolles, those of Cremer 
at Beaume, the troops stationed at 
Dole and Besangon, and also the 
Garibaldians. 

But they had reckoned without 
their hosts. Prince Frederick 
joined hands with the Duke of 
Mecklenburg to crush Chanzy ; 
and although at first it was not 
clear at Versailles whether the 
object of Bourbaki, in directing his 
steps from Nevers to the East, was 
to destroy the Prussian communi- 
cations between the Marne and the 
Seine, or to attack Werder, the 
commander of the German troops 
only ordered two divisions of the 
7th Corps Zastrow to go from 
Auxonne and from Méziéres in pur- 
suit, and the 2nd Corps under Paris 
to march on Chatillon-sur-Seine. 

Werder, meanwhile, did not let 
the grass grow under his feet. 
Aware of the movement of troops 
at Besancon, at Déle, and at 
Chalons-sur-Sadne, he concentrated 
all his troops, adding the Goltz 
brigade summoned from Langrés, 
and abandoning Dijon, took up his 
position at Vesoul. 

A number of French troops, 
under the immediate orders of 
General Bacrot, passed through 
Autun, from Changy, to join Bour- 
baki. Their state was _pitiable. 
They were clad as for a summer 
campaign. Already they com- 
plained of hunger and thirst, and 
this because the commissariat was 
never to be found with the troops. 
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Many were sick, and the morale of 
all was that of a defeated army 
rather than of troops going forth to 
action which might change the for- 
tunes of the war. 

Garibaldi, if left to his own judg- 
ment, would have reoccupied Dole 
in order to molest the besiegers of 


Belfort, and to prevent the enemy 
from turning Bourbaki’s right 


flank. De Serre, the confidant of 
Gambetta, had informed him that 
Cremer would now act under his 
orders. Then the mobiles of Isére, 
about 5,100 men, were aggregated, 
and some splendid mitrailleuses, 
christened ‘ Garibaldi,’ ‘ Menotti,’ 
‘Ricciotti,’ ‘ Canzio,’ ‘ Ouvriére,’ 
and ‘ Délivrance,’ were presented 
by various cities to the volunteers 
of the Vosges. 

English friends as usual be- 
thought themselves of our wounded. 
Mrs. Chambers and Mr. Spicer, 
Garibaldians pur sang, sent us about 
6001. worth of materials—splendid 
surgical instrumeuts and apparatus, 
gutta-percha sheeting, chloroform, 
quinine, disinfectants, and other 
valuable medicines. ‘ Be sure that 
you distribute them equally among 
the four brigades,’ said Garibaldi as 
he consigned the boxes to me, fear- 
ing perhaps my partiality for the 
Italians. I assured him that be- 
tween wounded men I knew no 
difference, scarcely realising how, 
before the war ended, my impar- 
tiality would be put to the proof by 
friends and foes. The bearer of 
these invaluable treasures was a 
young English engineer, by name 
John Davis. Dr. Musini named 
him his assistant, much to his own 
discomfiture and our amusement, 
because, intrepid and joyous under 
fire, the deftest hand at lifting and 
transporti ing a wounded man that I 
ever met, he used to turn sick at 
the sight of the surgeon’s knife, 
and once, requested to assist in an 
amputation, fainted outright. Never 
was there a braver and more genial 
volunteer than poor Davis. He 
escaped unscathed from the French 
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battle-fields by a miracle, then was 
killed by sheer accident on his 
return to Italy, whither he had 
been sent to superintend some en- 
gineering experiments. 

During the same month Dr. Ber- 
tani had the happy thought to send 
us the ambulance cars which had 
rendered such good service to the 
volunteers in the wars of 1866 and 
1867, together with the Swiss can- 
teens, and I shall never forget the 
delight of the Italians as we drove 
up in one of the cars to their 
wretched encampment at Epinac. 
It was the first sign of remem- 
brance sent to them from their 
brethren in the beloved fatherland. 

On returning to Autun I found 
that Garibaldi had given marching 
orders for Dijon. Colonel Lobbia, 
assuming the command of Del- 
peche’s brigade, was to act in unison 
with Ricciotti, and to molest the 
enemy’s communications between 
Paris and Strasburg. I started 
with them, taking my carriage and 
saddle horses and a Venetian order ly, 
whose courage and devotion were 
worthy of his country and race. 
Ricciotti hearing that the Prussians 
were at Cussyand Rouvray, reached 
the latter village by forced marches 
to learn that the enemy had ad- 
vanced to Precy ; following them, he 
ascertained that they were estab- 
lished in their old strongholds of 
Montbard and Chatillon ; their ad- 
vanced column being at Cheviguy, 
he sent on twocompanies to Champs 
lOiseau, and found 800 infantry, 
100 cavalry, and two guns were 
already in position. The Chasseurs 
of the Alps and of Mont Blanc, 
two hundred in all, assailed the 
enemy with such impetuosity that 
they were compelled to retreat on 
Montbard, carrying off their dead 
and wounded, leaving 27 prisoners 
and a considerable number of arms 
in the hands of the franc-tireurs, 
who then marched on Crepaut, 
Here they were attacked by 3,500 
Prussians, and once more the enemy 
was driven back to Montbard, after 
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twice taking and twice losing the 
village of Crepaut. Hearing that 
a large body was marching against 
him from Chatillon, Ricciotti en- 
sconced himself at Montfort, after 
four hours’ combat. At first he 
feared that all his baggage was 
lost; but during the night his 
aide-de-camp, the brave Alsatian 
Thiebauld, brought it up safely, 
having taken a path across the 
mountains. ‘ You ought to go to 
Chatillon,’ said Ricciotti to me. 
‘You, who will not admit that the 
Prussians violate the Convention of 
Geneva. At Crepaut they carried 
off my three surgeons while they 
were tending the wounded, and im- 
pudently affirm that being franc- 
tireurs they are not bound to 
liberate them.’ 

[ willingly accepted the challenge, 
as I was most anxious to have the 
vexed question set at rest, de- 
lighted at the chance of seeing the 
German camp, and glad to do a 
good turn to Zuliensky, my ally 
on the 26th of November. During 
night, I returned with Colonel 
Lobbia to Vitteaux, in order to get 
a proper safe-conduct, and at dawn 
on the morrow preceded the column 
with the officer charged to secure 
quarters for the troops. Lobbia 
had advised us to avoid the main 
road, as the enemy had now pos- 
sessed themselves of Semur, and 
were trying to surround Ricciotti. 
This was sooner said than done; 
the bye-roads were like burnished 
steel, the carriage had to be drawn 
by plough horses rough shod, and 
we had to traverse the ploughed 
fields on foot, leading the saddle 
horses, who slipped at every step. 
At Poiseul-le-Ville, the place fixed 
for the rendezvous, we heard mus- 
ketry in the direction of Baigneux- 
le-Juifs. I collected some carts for 
the wounded, and came up with 
Ricciotti in time to share the dinner 
prepared for the German staff. The 
skirmish had been short, but the 
franc-tireurs had put the enemy 
again to flight, made ten prisoners, 
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and seized several carts of pro- 
visions. 

Among the prisoners I noted 
one who had the Geneva brassard 
on his arm and the Swiss canteen 
slung across his shoulder. 

‘Are you a surgeon ?’ I asked. 
‘No, I am a Lazareth-Gehiilfe 
(hospital aid), and consequently I 
ought uot to be considered a 
prisoner, as I am protected by the 
Convention of Geneva.’ 

‘ Certainly you are,’ I said, ‘and 
your imprisonment will not last 
long.’ 

Seeking Ricciotti, I obtained his 
release at once, with the proviso 
that I would become responsible 
that he should neither see nor hear 
anything of his movements, He 
then gave me the pass words, and 
told me to rejoin him at Aigny-le- 
Due, reiterating the importance of 
concealing his movements from the 
Prussian. In order to do this 
effectually I shut myself up with 
him and my orderly and a coach- 
man assigned me by the syndic, 
and took good care that none of 
them should see or hear aught. 
Then returning to Poiseul [ sent 
back a messenger to Dijon with my 
correspondence and an account to 
Garibaldi of Ricciotti’s exploits and 
of my intended mission. 

‘If they detain or molest her,’ 
said the General to Castellazzi, who 
had gone to Dijon for supplies for 
Lobbia’s brigade, ‘they will pay 
dearly; here I have hostages in 
abundance.’ 

Clearly the belief in the respect 
of the Germans for the Convention 
of Geneva was very dim with all. 

When the last soldier had evacu- 
ated Poiseul we set out in grand 
style; the Prussian with me in the 
syndic’s carriage, my orderly wear- 
ing the Italian uniform, and with 
fantastic feathers in his hat driving 
mine and the saddle horses running 
by the side. 

I had been advised by some of 
my comrades to leave these behind, 
as they might fall a prey to the 
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enemy, but I knew by repeated ex- 
perience that if once you get 
separated from your quadrupeds in 
war time it is a great chance if 
ever you recover them; and besides 
I wanted to feel assured, and to 
assure others beyond all possibility 
of doubt, that our wounded would 
be respected even as any other 
French soldiers. The villagers 
gazed on us with astonishment as 
we passed ; at one farm where we 
stopped to bait the horses the 
farmer wanted to arrest us as spies, 
but his cautious wife said, ‘ Let 
them be! let them be, my friend! 
if they are Prussians we shall pay 
dearly if we touch them; if franc- 
tireurs they will not spare us; let 
us sell them all they want, and let 
them go.’ The farmer questioned 
the coachman, who shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, ‘Je n’en sais 
rien.’ Canessa, my orderly, put on 
an idiotic expression, and looked as 
though he did not understand a 
word of French. Then they called 
the syndic, and I, curious to see 
what precautions would be taken 
against supposed spies, did not 
produce my papers, which were 
drawn up in perfect order, with the 
seal of the mayor and of the 
prefect of the province. The syndic 
shrugged his shoulders and washed 
his hands of the affair. The farm- 
er's wife made us pay a fabulous 
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sum for our lunch and a pair of 
fowls, and wished us bon voyage, to 
the great relief of the Prussian, 
who had been looking very uncom- 
fortable during the whole time. 

He was a most intelligent fellow, 
and gave me a very clear idea of 
the magnificent organisation of the 
Prussian medical service, which has 
undergone so many reforms during 
the last ten years that it may now 
serve as a model to other nations.! 

About three miles from Chatillon 
we encountered a cavalry patrol. 
The officer took my papers and bid 
us go forwards. We were not 
again questioned ; so sure are they 
of their avant posts that these once 
passed by daytime there is no 
further difficulty. The fields either 
side the road were full of baggage 
and ambulance cars, horses, and 
mules ; farther on the artillery, am- 
munition, masses of infantry with 
ordered arms, cavalry at given 
intervals. Not a song or a sound 
save now and then a terse order 
from the officers. The silence when 
compared with the noise and con- 
fusion of our own or the French 
camp was impressive. Beyond the 
forest that skirts Chatillon we had 
to draw aside to allow at least 
10,000 men, preceded by cavalry 
and followed by artillery, to pass. 
They marched with geometrical 
precision, and so silently that a 


''M. Léon le Fort, surgeon-in-chief of the ambulances of Metz, in an important work 
entitled La Chirurgie Militaire, and in an article on the same subject in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, quite exonerates the Prussians from any intentional violation of the Con- 


vention. ‘After the battles of Borny and Gravelotte, during the blockade of Metz,’ he 
writes, ‘I was sent several times to effect the exchange of the wounded. I went over 
the Prussian field hospitals established in the villages south of Metz, and I must declare, 
for the sake of truth, that our wounded, in less than twenty-four hours after the battle, 
were all on beds, their wounds dressed, and fed; that all, without exception, dilated on 
the care that they had received ; and with the tears of joy that fell from the eyes of our 
unhappy soldiers and officers when they were freed, mingled the most unequivocal 
expressions of gratitude to their enemies.’ 

‘Unhappily the Convention of Geneva was scarcely known to the French military 
commissariat. When we arrived at Metz no French military surgeon, no infermier, 
wore the brassard; no ambulance car had the distinctive sign of neutrality; only at the 
gate of some of the ambulances at head-quarters floated a small white pennon, with a 
Maltese cross in red cloth, but so diminutive that they were hardly perceptible at 200 
or 300 métres. Moreover, our army colleagues accepted with repugnance a distinctive 
sign whose avowed object was to protect them, and the brassard (armlet) throughout the 
campaign was oftener carried in the pockets than worn on the uniform. The civil 
population, on the contrary, used and abused it.’ 
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funeral procession in the south of 
Europe is a lively affair in com- 
parison. On presenting my papers 
to the general he told me that he 
was not aware of the arrest of 
the surgeons. An officer present 
confirmed my _ statement, but 
added, ‘They are franc-tireurs, my 
general.’ 

‘Franc-tireurs in uniform,’ I said, 
‘subject to military regulations. 
One of these very surgeons tended 
your officers and soldiers wounded 
on the 26th. They are Ricciotti’s 
surgeons, and he treated your 
officers taken prisoners at Chatillon 
with all the honours of war, and,’ I 
added, ‘according to the laws of 
chivalry.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the general, ‘ they are 
Ricciotti’s surgeons ; he took some 
more prisoners yesterday.’ 

‘Yes, and at once liberated the 
infermier whom I have conducted 
free to your camp. Last December 
one of your ambulances with all the 
personnel was captured by mistake, 


and Garibaldi sent the surgeons 
back to your camp with all their 


matériel intact. In his army there 
is no distinction between franc- 
tireurs and ordinary soldiers.’ 

The General called for the Con- 
vention of Geneva, a copy of which 
document was in the hands of 
every detachment, and after read- 
ing it carefully said, ‘We do not 
recognise franc-tireurs as regular 
soldiers,’ 

‘In this case,’ I said, ‘ Ricciotti 
has 200 soldiers and nine officers to 
set off against his three surgeons ; 
and at Dijon more than 1,000 
Germans are tended by their own 
medical staff; Garibaldi no more 
considers them prisoners than his 
own wounded.’ 

‘So many wounded in Dijon?’ 
asked the General. 

‘You can ascertain by telegraph- 
ing to the syndic. I can answer for 
it that no difficulty will be made to 
their return home; that is if the 
Geneva Convention is respected on 
both sides. Here there can be no 
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contestation ; the surgeons arrested 
by your troops hold regular brevets 
signed by Garibaldi in person.’ I 
wanted to ascertain whether they 
recognised Garibaldi as a regular 
General. 

The commander retired to consult 
with his officers; then returned, 
saying, ‘The surgeons are at Chau- 
mont; I will telegraph orders that 
they be sent back to Dijon vid 
Switzerland. That is all I can do.’ 
‘That is all Ricciotti will expect in 
accordance with the rational inter- 
pretation of the third article of the 
Convention.’ The General then 
asked to what place I wished a safe- 
conduct. ‘ To Poiseul,’ I answered, 
thinking it safer to return to the 
point of departure. 

‘You shall have it for dAigny-le- 
Duc !’ he said pointedly. 

This coincidence with the rendez- 
vous fixed by Ricciotti perturbed me, 
but I only said, ‘Wherever yoa 
choose,’ thankful that it was not to 
be my fate also to go round by Swit- 
zerland. At the inn where the 
horses were put up the inhabitants 
crowded round us. ‘There are 
100,000 Prussians in and about the 
city,’ said one. 

‘Bah !’ said another, ‘they go in 
and out, like soldiers in a play. 
Bourbaki will make a fine salad of 
them. Is Garibaldi with Bourbaki?’ 
‘Je n’en saisrien, were the only words 
that issued from our lips. Orderly 
and coachmen kept their consign 
perfectly. Some kind people slip- 
ped a quantity of cigars into the 
carriage, saying, ‘ For the wounded.’ 
An officer escorted us to the outskirts 
of the fort; he spoke English, and 
was quite au courant of Italian poli- 
tics. ‘It seems unjust,’ he said, ‘ that 
Garibaldi should fight against us.’ 
‘Hefights for the emancipation of the 
people,’ I answered. ‘ He is a great 
man and a good one at any rate,’ 
said the officer as he took leave. 

Pressing on to Aigny-le-Duc, we 
arrived at 3 A.M. Ricciotti was to 
march at 4. The enemy was already 
in possession of Poiseul and Baig- 
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neux. With difficulty Lobbia gained 
Langres without falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and Ricciotti 
declined to run the risk and be shut 
up in a fortified city while fighting 
was pretty sure to be going on at 
Dijon. I was of the same opinion, 
and could not enjoy the antiquarian 
lore of Castellazzi, who by dint of 
great skill had joined us with the 
pay for the troops, barely escaping 
falling more than once into the 
hands of the enemy. He was in 
ecstasies before a triumphal arch 
called Porte Gaule-Romaine, which 
he declared to be the finest Roman 
relic outside of Rome. Thelibrarian, 
whom he had secured as our cice- 
rone, affirmed that the city was 
built before the Deluge, and took 
us over the Roman temple of St. 
Didier, now a museum rich in Gallo- 
Roman and medieval treasures, 
Each day I grew more anxious to 
escape from what seemed tome a 
vast prison. But Colonel Lobbia 
felt sure that he should succeed in 
breaking upthe communications of 
the enemy. Vizitelly, my old col- 
league, thought that he should get 
more material for correspondence at 
Langres than at Dijon, and every 
moment came the news that the 
Prussians were all around us ;—at 
Chaumont above Langres, holding 
all the roads between us and Dijon, 
even occupying Is-sur-Tille. 

At last I could not rest for think- 
ing of the wounded that would be 
sure to be Italians. I got Lobbia’s 
permit, the order of exit, and a car- 
riage from the Governor of Langres, 
but both said it was next to impos- 
sible that I should reach Dijon, that 
I should have enough wounded to 
look after at Langres ; but an irre- 
sistible presentiment possessed me, 
and on the 18th of January I quit- 
ted the citadel determining to trust 
to the German safe-conduct given 
to me at Chatillon. 

At Saint Michel we encountered 
the first German camp. The officer 
incommand allowed me to proceed, 
saying that I should be stopped at 
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each moment, as each outpost had 
its special consign. Each hamlet 
and village was full of troops ; lights 
were in all the houses; sentinels at 
every two miles. Absolute silence 
reigned. Each sentinel took the 
pass to his commanding officer, I 
waiting breathlessly during his ab- 
sence. Invariably he returned it 
with the single word—‘ Forward!’ 
Thirty-two times this ceremony was 
repeated ; each time I grew more 
nervous lest I should be repulsed. 
This enormous force so near our lit- 
tle army denoted an approaching 
combat. ‘ Dijon is probably occu- 
pied by the Prussians,’ whispered 
the coachman, who was evidently 
awe-struck at the weirdness of the 
scene. ‘ Then we shall go on to the 
Garibaldian outposts wherever they 
are,’ Ianswered. Presently, with- 
out sign or warning, we found our- 
selves outside of the last German 
outposts, and almost at once heard 
the loud clamour of the French 
camp. Never did I rejoice to hear 
the French ‘Qui vive?’ as on that occa- 
sion. Our two carriages were sur- 
rounded by-numerous interlocutors. 
All wanted news, which was pre- 
cisely what I felt bound not to give, 
so asked questions instead of an- 
swering them. There had been a 
skirmish at the outposts on the pre- 
ceding day, and in Dijon I found 
all the troops alert. It was just 
4A.M. when Ientered head-quarters. 
Garibaldi, who never seemed to 
sleep in those days, sent for 
me at once. ‘You have scented 
the powder,’ he said; ‘just ar- 
rived in time. He had made 
an armed reconnaissance on the 
previous day, in the direction 
of Is-sur-Tille, a position that he 
was anxious to occupy in order to 
protect Bourbaki’s rear. Here he 
found that the enemy was massing 
on his front, that they were at 
Sévigny and St. Seine. He couid 
no longer doubt that it was their 
intention to attack Dijon, though 
whether by the Paris road, defended 
as it is by the natural fortresses 
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of Talant and Fontaine, or by the 
easier access from the Langres and 
Is-sur-Tille road on the north and 
north-east, it was impossible for him 
to guess. At any rate he defended 
himself on all sides as best he 
could with the slight forces at his 
disposal. The cold was so terrible 
that often he was obliged to send 
the troops during the night to 
bivouac in positions that were in- 
defensible and abandon them at 
dawn, as soon as the Prussians, 
who never by any chance march or 
attack by night, were alert. The 
French and English papers an- 
nounced that Garibaldi had now 
30,000 men under arms ; and in fact 
a corps of mobilisés, 20,000 men, 
commanded by General Pellissier, 
had been aggregated to his little 
army, but they were worse than 
useless, as at the first alarm they 
fired off their muskets and retreated, 
thus carrying disorder and confusion 
among the other soldiers. In order 
to utilise them as much as possible 
Garibaldi had posted them at St. 


Apollinaire on the east, at Pouilly 
on the north, where the artillery 
was also stationed; at Bellaire, at 


Courcelles les Mons, with the 
reserves in Dijon. The first bri- 
gade, under Bossak, was stationed 
at Fontaine, the height on the right 
of the Paris road, with his outposts 
at Hauteville and at Casquette, on 
the road to Darois. The second 
brigade under Menotti held Talant, 
the height on the left of the Paris 
road, with its fifth outposts at 
Plombiéres. Canzio’s brigade, newly 
formed, and Ricciotti’s franc-tireurs 
were kept in arms ready to be sent 
wherever the need should seem 
greatest. A surprise on the part 
of the Prussians was impossible, but 
that Garibaldi could prevent them 
from entering Dijon with their over- 
whelming forces seemed, to say the 
least, improbable. At dawn on the 
21st the enemy was reported in 
great force at St. Seine. Velars was 
occupied ; they had taken posses- 
sion of Plombiéres; there was no 
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longer any doubt they meant to 
attack Dijon on that side. Gari- 
baldi, who had already made a 
reconnaissance in person along the 
road to Langres, rode up through the 
troops to Talant, his presence elec- 
trifying all; every order on that day 
was given by his own lips. 

In less time than it takes me 
to write it, the entire corps was 
engaged in a tw per te fight with 
the Prussians. Standing with your 
back to Dijon, between Talant and 
Fontaine, the whole range of hills 
in front seemed occupied by the 
enemy: our guns from the heights 
kept up an incessant fire; theirs 
answered shot for shot, dense smoke 
enveloping the combatants. In the 
plain among the vineyards, along 
the white frozen road, the sharp in- 
cessant cré ash of musketry, the joy- 
ous ‘Avanti!’ of the Italians mingled 
with the sudden cry, more generally 
a stifled moan, from the wounded. 

Dr. Musini, under whose orders 
I had placed myself for the day, 
had established his ambulance as 
far frontas possible in Lower Talant. 
‘You will ride to the outposts,’ he 
said, seeing me on horseback ; ‘ take 
Davis with you, he prefers seeing 
the balls go in to assisting in taking 
them out.’ Davis and the orderly 
loaded the carriage with stretchers ; 
we each had our canteen ; and on- 

wards, up one hillock and down 
another. On our right and left 
were several companies of Tanara’s 
Legion; the bullets were falling 
like hailstones ; for a time we could 
but lift the wounded to one side, 
staunch the blood, and give them 
water; any attempt to carry them 
off would only have multiplied their 
number. 

‘Imbriani was killed at the first 
shot,’ said one of his companions. 
‘Imbriani?’ I repeated; ‘not 
Georgio?’ ‘Precisely, Georgio,’ was 
the curt reply. We had shaken 
hands an hour before. He had 
shown me his sword saying, ‘ They 
made me accept it ; I preferred re- 
maining a soldier ;’ and I had an- 
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swered, ‘Better so; any Italian 
makes a good soldier, but good 
officers are scarce.’ Later [ learned 
the particulars ; then even Imbriani 
received but a passing thought, to 
waste idle regrets for the dead was 
to defraud the living sufferers. To 
the Tanara Legion, composed ex- 
clusively of Italians, had been 
conceded the honour of opening the 
battle ; they had been sent to oust 
the enemy from a position occupied 
on a knoll. Capella, the captain 
of the first company, led the attack, 
halting to command the fire at 
fifty paces. only from the enemy. 
Settignani, an ex-captain, who had 
enlisted as simple soldier, fell first. 
Then the trumpeter who was sound- 
ing lustily the ‘ Forward at a run!’ 
then Lieutenant Ricci, a ball in 
the intestines, another in the head ; 
then Lieutenant Canovi, who was 
firing with his revolver on the ever 
advancing foe; then fell Imbriani, 
a bullet through his lungs, and in a 
heap beside him sixteen of his com- 
panions who went with him where 
he led them, even to this certain 
death. This was but a specimen 
of the behaviour of the Italians 
throughout that day. When the 
fire lulled we crossed the road and 
carried the wounded back to the 
ambulance under Talant. Suddenly 
the cry was raised, ‘ They are firing 
on the ambulance!’ and on arriving 
we found the balls clattering round 
the houses over which the white 
flag with the red cross in the centre 
floated visible to all! But the 
reason of this was soon apparent. 
Acompany, whose cartridges were 
exhausted, while waiting a fresh 
supply, had halted at the back of 
the house, and it was against these 
that the enemies’ fire was directed. 
Induced to move on, the fire ceased, 
nor were any more complaints made 
during that day. The carriages of 
the general ambulance came up; 
the citizens of Dijon vied with each 
other in sending transports and 
assistance of every sort, so as soon 
as we could get the wounded off the 
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field, and Dr. Musini with his staff 
of surgeons had applied the first 
dressings, they were taken back to 
Dijon immediately and deposited in 
the hospitals, the empty cars at 
once returning to the field. Assoon 
as Tanara’s Legion had had their 
turn, Ravelli’s Legion and Canzio’s 
brigade took the front. I was most 
anxious to see the Italian company 
of the latter for the first time under 
fire. Coming up with them I found 
the Genoese sharp-shooters dis- 
tended along a path branching off 
from the main road, the Italians— 
Major Perla’s battalion—in the 
extreme van, Colonel Canzio perched 
on the angle of a stone wall so as 
better to command the whole of his 
forces. I thought of Teresita, the 
seven bonnie bairns and the eighth 
that the father had not yet seen, 
and could hardly help pulling at the 
skirts of the grey paletét when its 
wearer handed me his eye-glass, 
saying, ‘What troops are those 
marching towards Fontaine?’ 


‘They are Ricciotti’s franc-tireurs,’ 
I answered without looking through 


the glass. ‘You wish me to note 
that you are ahead of them to-day.’ 
‘ Precisely so,’ he said, and but for 
those blessed mobiles we should be 
much farther on than we are. In 
fact, the mobiles who had occupied 
Hauteville and Daix had abandoned 
the positions. The Spanish legion, 
commanded by Orense and forming 
part of the Canzio brigade, had 
reoccupied the latter village at the 
point of the bayonet; but it was 
impossible to induce the mobiles to 
support them, so the whole force 
had to fall back on their present 
positions. The enemy in front 
could be clearly seen changing their 
positions, and as the Genoese took 
aim and fired, the grouping of 
masses showed that the shots had 
told home. ‘Not one will have 
failed,’ said Gmnecco, who with 
Razeto was directing the fire of his 
beloved Genoese. ‘You will pay 
dearly,’ I answered, moving on to 
the spot where Davis and Canessa 
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were picking off the fallen. The 
stretchers were all insufficient, for 
the aim of the needle-guns was as 
unerring as that of the Genoese, and 
as ill luck would have it, nearly 
all the poor fellows were wounded 
in the abdomen. The agony was 
fearful; the difficulty of transport- 
ing them without rendering it alto- 
gether unbearable so great, that I 
sent Canessa off for surgeons to 
dress them where they lay. But to 
remain was certain death, and we 
carried them off as best we could, 
Davis directing the bearers to 
‘break step,’ and march swiftly 
and yet evenly with a skill that did 
credit to his short training. Canessa 
performed prodigies, carrying off 
the wounded on his back and 
returning for fresh supplies, making 
the soldiers, who on that day would 
not leave the ranks even to carry 
off their dearest, give him a hand 
till they were out of reach of fire. 
Returning to the angle where I 
had left Canzio, Gnecco called to 
me. ‘Let me go back to Dijon at 


once,’ he said, pointing to a most 


ghastly wound in the abdomen. 
But Musini, who bandaged him 
and laid him on a bed at the nearest 
housé, said that it was impossible 
without waiting for our own ambu- 
lance cars. From that hour till 
dusk there was no respite. As 
usual, you could understand nothing 
of the separate military movements; 
merely felt that all was going well. 
Garibaldi’s aides flew hither and 
thither with short precise orders. 
To the brief questions one had 
time to put came brief but satis- 
factory answers. ‘The Prussians 
are ousted from  Plombiéres.’ 
*‘Talant has silenced two of the 
enemy’s batteries.’ It seemed at 
one time that affairs were not going 
so well at Fontaine, and about 
4 P.M., though the enemy had gained 
the foot of the ascent, the resist- 
ance was not such as was to have 
been expected from the Polish hero 
Bossak. Alas! the enigma was 
not explained till three days later, 
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when the general’s body was found 
at the extreme outposts under 
Daix, where assuredly he fell lead- 
ing on the fugitive mobiles. ‘ Tell 
Menotti to save Fontaine,’ was 
Garibaldi’s order about 4P.m. At 
the same time the fire of the Talant 
batteries was directed on the enemy 
occupying the vineyards. Menotti 
sent on two companies of Ravelli’s 
Legion ; they flung themselves on 
the advancing column, Major Pas. 
toris falling at the first shot. It 
was a hand-to-hand fight among 
the low-trained vines, which seemed 
literally aflame. The Prussians de- 
termined to advance, the Italians 
barring the passage with their 
bodies. Between 4 and 5 P.M. all 
the different corps were engaged 
pell-mell. In one batch we carried 
off from the front Major Perla, 
Captain Rossi, and Lieutenant 
Cecchini, and a proportionate num- 
ber of the rank and file. The com- 
pany which came second to Canzio’s 
brigade lost its captain, and all the 
officers were wounded. In another 
the officers Crippa and Valdata 
were killed on the spot. Denobili, 
Zeno, Bettini died in consequence 
of their wounds. In every house 
in Lower Talant lay wounded, some 
on straw, some upon the bare 
ground, They were very patient 
when we told them that they must 
wai) till evening to be taken back, 
bu. it was hard lines to lie there 
with the bullets falling round at 
every moment. The dead made 
place for fresh sufferers: in one 
room six breathed their last as soon 
as brought in. Dr. Musini had 
found it necessary to remove the 
actual ambulance farther back, as 
at one time it was under cross fire. 
But it was impossible to transport 
there Perla, whose limbs were 
already paralysed owing to fracture 
in the dorsal region, or Rossi, mor- 
tally wounded in the lungs. So 
leaving them with the promise of 
return, I went in search of Musini, 
and meanwhile loaded my own and 
another carriage with some less 
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seriously wounded, and sent them 
back under the care of Canessa, 
who for the first time showed signs 
of rebellion. ‘Anyone can take 
them back,’ he said; ‘think of 
those left on the field.’ 

‘Think you to obey orders,’ I 
said impatiently, and he went at 
once, returning in time to drive 
Musini and myself back to where 
we had left the wounded in the 
front, having first sent back all 
those left in the rear. It was now 
dusk, and the fire grew less and 
less. Musini opined that with the 
return carriages we should take off 
all the remainder, adding that with 
a good dressing, and in our own 
ambulance cars, it would be better 
to transport all but the dying, as 
the intense cold, and the exposure to 
fresh fighting on the morrow, would 
be worse than careful removal. 

As we reached the foot of the 
Talant hill, Canzio called out to 
me, ‘ Whither bound?’ and I re- 
plied, ‘ To bring off your wounded.’ 
‘Have a care,’ he answered, and 
at that moment the General passed 
in person, saluting with his hand 
and eye. I thought Canzio’s cau- 
tion only meant, in a polite form, 
‘Don’t encumber the road with your 
ambulance cars.’ That road was 
crowded with soldiers returning to 
Dijon, with cannon, and this did not 
surprise me in the least, for the battle 
seemed ended, and I knew that 
Garibaldi would never again risk a 
night attack, and would probably 
withdraw his forces into Dijon. 
Our progress was so slow, that de- 
scending with Musini and his aide 
Dr. Ferrero Gola, I told Canessa 
to work his way to the houses where 
we had left the wounded, while we 
crossed a ditch and walked through 
the vineyards that run parallel with 
the road. I should s say stumbling 
rather than walking, for the loops 
formed by the vine branches catch 
one at every step. We soon re- 
turned to the road. Canessa had 
brought the carriage through with 
his usual skill. 
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‘ Light the lanterns,’ I said. ‘Sig- 
nora,’ he replied with a gesture of 
despair, ‘I have forgotten the lamp 
candles.’ This was serious, there 
being no twilight and night rapidly 
setting in. But touched with the 
lad’s zeal I only said, ‘Go ahead 
then, and I will get some lights.’ 

Musini jumped into the carriage. 
Ferrero Gola remained with me. 
Seeing lights in a house, I offered 
the woman who came ont money 
for a brass lamp, and while she was 
trimming it I went out. At that 
moment a discharge of musketry 
laid several men and horses at our 
feet. It was so near that the car- 
tridges lit up the intervening space. 

‘The mobiles, without a doubt,’ I 
said toGola. Then, in a loud voice, 
I called out in French, ‘We are 
friends, don’t fire, we are going for 
the wounded.’ Another crash, and 
the word ‘Teufel!’ warned us that 
we were in the midst of the enemy. 
At the same moment my carriage 
sped past; I could see that the or- 
derly was still driving. ‘ Bravo!’ I 
cried, ‘save the carriage and come 
back when you can.’ I did not 
know that even then the brave 
Canessa was mortally wounded, nor 
did Musini know it till the reins 
dropped from his hands only when 
he had driven out of the reach of 
fire. Another crash and yet an- 
other. We picked up the fallen 
and carried them into the house; 
then came a crash from the other 
side; this time the wounded were 
our foes; we carried them in also, 
and soldiers with fixed bayonets 

) 

guarded the entrance. Then a 
cordon was drawn across the road. 
An officer entered: ‘Where are 
your troops?’ he asked. ‘I know 
nothing,’ I answered, ‘we are at- 
tending to the wounded.’ But in 

heart I trembled, remember- 
ing that Garibaldi was at a few 
paces distant, and that. the artillery 
was blocking up the road. 

‘We have wounded in all the 
houses in front; may I go to them?’ 
‘You may go,’ answered the officer, 
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seeing that their soldiers were mixed 
up with ours. 

But all the houses were guarded 
with soldiers. I managed to enter 
one, and here again the wounded 
Prussians were mixed with our 
own. Presently some transport cars 
came up, with surgeon and mate- 
rials from Dijon. The Prussians 
took possession. 

* Pardon,’ I said, ‘ these are ours. 
We want to carry back our 
wounded.’ ‘So do we! When 
ours are served you shall have your 
turn.’ They ordered Gola to help 
them, and the Dijon ambulance 
obeyed perforce. The house was 
soon full; the Prussians searched 
the granary and cellars for food and 
mattresses, then set to work 
methodically to dress the wounds of 
foes and friends, we assisting in 
silence. Three of our wounded 
were brought in literally trans- 
fixed with bullets. I placed 
two on a mattress; one had both 
thighs broken. Leonardo, a young 
Sicilian whom I had seen with the 
Genoese, was mortally wounded in 
the abdomen. They were shivering 
with cold, as, indeed, we all were, 
but Leonardo’s one cry was for ice. 
The Prussians ordered the people 
of the house to go to the well and 
break off the icicles, and these for a 
time quieted the poor fellow, who 
had been left for some hours in the 
snow, and was burning with fever. 
In his cries for his mother he mixed 
up the name of Mazzini, and of a 
comrade Maffei, who I remembered 
was slightly wounded in the ad- 
joining house. I went in search, 
and there found that the Prussian 
surgeons had given all our wounded 
wine and sausage, and that they 
were evidently preparing their own 
for departure. The same cordon 
was drawn along the road; evi- 
dently they had not dared to send 
a patrol beyond, either to Talant, 
to Fontaine, or to Dijon. This 
certainty reassured me. I decided 
that this detachment had either 
lost their way or that they were 
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merely the usual body sent out to 
escort the wounded and collect the 
dead. 

Returning to Leonardo, I found 
him calmer but clearly sinking. 
We covered him with all that we 
could find, as he shook with ague 
and fever. He talked of his mother 
and ever of Mazzini and the Repub. 
lic. ‘It is for this I die,’ he said, 
‘and I am so young! But others 
who are older than I am will see it 
in our own country. We have cut 
a good figure, we Italians,’ he said, 
with eager delight; ‘we were sur- 
rounded on every side, but no 
Italian fled, tell Mazzini!’ The 
other wounded, even the one 
with both thighs broken, were 
asleep, after having their wounds 
dressed, and a copious draught of 
wine. Not a chair or stool was 
left in the room; the Prussians had 
transformed all into litters. I sat 
down on the ground, and took 
Leonardo’s head on my lap, sending 
back Maffei to tell those in the 
other house to be of good cheer, as 
I felt sure they would not be 
molested or carried off. Gradually 
the Prussians carried out their 
men, one by one, taking the precau- 
tion to arrest all the male inhabit- 
ants left in Talant, and one or two 
of our men who were evidently 
stragglers. One of these had been 
worrying me all the evening to say 
that he belonged to the ambulance, 
which I had no intention of doing, 
knowing well how rigorous are the 
Prussians in this matter, and be- 
cause at that moment an unwounded 
man excited in me no pity whatso- 
ever. His distress was comic. He 
had cut off the sleeve of a red shirt, 
and was sewing crosses all over his 
clothes. Even Leonardo laughed, 
and when the inexorable Prussian 
collared him, made me give him 
back the jacket which I had seques- 
trated to shield him from the cold. 
One of the officers suggested to the 
commander to take me off also, ard 
to make me produce the Geneva 
brassard, which, to tell the trath, 
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I did not possess. The officer hesi- 
tated, came towards me, looked at 
the dying man on my knee, and 
said to his companion, ‘Ich kann 
nicht.’ Then wishing me good 
night, he withdrew. We waited in 
breathless silence. The wounded 
were awake now, rejoiced to find 
themselves alone. The women be- 
wailed nos hommes, and Restelli, 
wounded in the thighs, rated them 
roundly. ‘Bring us food,’ he 
said, curtly, ‘you always have 
plenty hidden; if your hommes 
had done their duty they would 
not have been skulking here 
while we were defending their city.’ 
The women to my astonishment 
obeyed, meekly lifted up a stone in 
the kitchen and drew forth bread, 
cold meat, and broth. All ate as 
though they had not seen food for 
days, except Leonardo, who could 
no longer swallow ice. ‘ You can 
do no more for me,’ he said, ‘ go to 
the rest.” This was true; and after 


vainly trying to persuade some of 
the women to accompany me I set 


out, trying to keep alight a bit of 
candle in a broken lantern. I had 
no idea of the distance to the houses 
where the other wounded lay, but I 
knew that Musini had been unable 
to reach them, and the feeling of 
being abandoned in their pain and 
misery would be worse than their 
wounds. The night was dark; as 
the last tramp of the Prussians 
died away no sound broke the 
awful stillness. A drizzling rain 
had transformed the frosty soil into 
slippery mud. Drawn up on either 
side of the road were rows of dead 
men; the Prussians had had the 
good feeling to remove them so 
that they might not be trampled 
on. It was a ghastly spectacle. 
They might not all be dead. I 
touched them one by one, till the 
clammy coldness of the corpses 
seemed to communicate itself to my 
own members. I would not leave 
one unexamined. The horror that 
possessed me gave me a faint notion 
of what must be that of a wounded 
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man who comes to his senses among 
a heap of slain. But life was extinct 
in each. As I finished my lugu- 
brious task the candle flickered and 
went out. For a moment I turned 
and began running down the hill; 
then the thought of the wounded 
triumphed over the terror that had 
no name, and with equal speed I 
ran in the opposite direction, nor 
stopped till I came to the houses 
nearest the morning’s scene of 
carnage. They were dark and 
silent, but the door was opened at 
my voice. The wounded were less, 
the dead were more; among them 
Luigi Cavalotti, brother of the 
famous Milanese poet. There was 
time now for care even for these. 
I had them laid side by side with 
the names as dictated by their com- 
panions, trusting in the morning 
to see that they at least received 
decent burial. Gnecco suffered 
horribly ; on loosening the bandages 
the intestines issued from the ab- 
domen. Ferrero Gola, after assist- 
ing the Prussians, had obtained his 
release, and the poor fellows were 
re-dressed one by one, but with the 
exception of a very few the rough 
transports at hand could not avail. 
At dawn I despatched a messenger 
to Canzio, to inform him that the 
enemy had retired and to implore 
transports. Then returning with 
such as could be moved, including 
Restelli—poor Leonardo was dead— 
I gained the city gates as the troops 
were issuing to take up position, 
and, depositing the wounded, made 
for the Hodtel de la Cloche, intent 
chiefly on a bath, being literally 
saturated with blood. 

‘Ah!’ said the hostess, ‘we 
thought you dead; and that pawvre 
gargon has done nothing but weep 
and weep ; now he will die content.’ 
Then she ushered me into a room 
near my own, and there too truly 
lay Canessa with the death sweat 
on his brow. 

‘You did not know ; you thought 
I had abandoned my padrona like 
the rest?’ he said, looking eagerly 
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to ascertain whether I had so 
wronged him or not. Then with- 
out awaiting an answer he went on, 
*T shall get well, shall I not? They 
will give us a new carriage. I have 
puta friend in charge. The carriage 
is riddled with ball. The saddle 
horse has disappeared; that grey 
captured at Lantenay is a hero, he 
stands fire like—’ 

‘Like you,’ I said, wiping the 
sweat from his brow. A fearful 
spasm came on with vomiting, 
calmed however by ice. But I left 
the room, feeling that the end was 
at hand, and that in that boy Italy 
had lost a hero and that I should 
miss a friend. I found Musini 
gloomy and preoccupied. ‘ It goes ill 
with us,’ he said, as we went round 
the hospitals together ; ‘I never 
have seen such dangerous wounds.’ 

About ten the battle recom- 
menced. Menotti had sent on the 
brave Colonel Lhoste at the head of 
the Franc-tireurs Réunis to Daix, 
where he knew that the enemy was 
still entrenched ; and a sharp combat 
ensued, as the enemy still held all 
the heights—all our positions of 
November 26. The Francs Comtois, 
the Franc-tireurs d’Oran, and some 
mobiles of the Lower Pyrenees, 
were sent to their support, and as 
though proud of the trust reposed 
in them held their ground mag- 
nificently. A dense fog hampered 
the movements of the artillery at 
first, and the enemy’s balls reached 
the batteries of Talant. Up came 
Garibaldi, and, as the soldiers said, 


[November 


‘ bringing sunshine with him.’ The 
mist lifted, and the guns of both 
Fontaine and Talant poured out 
their answers in chorus. The enemy 
was compelled to retreat, and 
Colonel Lhoste seeing this ordered 
the trumpets to sound the bayonet 
charge. The Italians themselves 
could not have made a more bril- 
liant attack up the slopes, regard- 
less of the fire of two pieces aimed 
with unerring precision. Reinforce- 
ments were now sent up, and a 
rattling fire of musketry opened. 
‘Garibaldi is watching us!’ shouted 
the foremost, and the crest of the 
hill was gained. The Prussians, 
astonished at such audacity, hesi- 
tated a moment, then took the 
other hillside at a run, and after 
them dashed the franc-tireurs in 
hot pursuit. Their retreat was at 
first protected by their own guns 
at Hauteville, but soon they saw 
that it was time to carry even these 
to a place of safety. On, on to 
Sainte Seine, while the guns were 
transported to Is-sur-Tille. Plom- 
biéres, Pasques, Prenois, Lantenay 
were all abandoned. The franc- 
tireurs returned laden with spoil 
and some prisoners; our wounded 
did not exceed forty, but the brave 
Lhoste was among them, and his 
wound was mortal. 

Garibaldi’s telegram on that day 
ran as follows: ‘The combat of to- 
day has been less serious than 
yesterday, but more decisive. The 
enemy has been obliged to retreat ; 
our franc-tireurs are still in pursuit.’ 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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AN OLD STORY NOW. 


HE first day of October is draw- 
ing to its end. It has been a 
beautiful sunshiny day: cool and 
calm and bright. The leaves are 
changing ; the crisp rustle (as of 
old) is here and there underfoot : 
but the trees look as thick-leaved as 
ever, and many of them abide green. 
But the green is not the green of 
Spring, not the green of Summer. 
And the sun went down, a red ball, 
through mist borne in by the East 
wind from the sea. The days are 
shortening fast. And half the year 
must pass over before the days can 
be as long once more. 

To-day the writer is constrained 
to look back, over many years, to 
another first of October. And a 
day like this, if left many years 
behind, is ever a remarkable day to 
one who clearly recalls it. 


You cannot take out of a drawer 
(or any other receptacle) more than 
there is in it. 

You may take out more than 
you expected to find in it: more 
than you knew was in it: more 
than ever you put in it; but that is 
quite a different matter. 

Let us distinguish. 

You cannot take out of a drawer 
more shillings than you, or some- 
body else, put into it. Let this be 
received as an axiom. 

But you can take ont of a man 
more than he himself or any other 
thought was in him, of remem- 
brance, of endurance, of work, of 
crime. And it never was put into 
him, as the shillings were put into 
the drawer. For shillings will not 
grow, or multiply. They have not 
hfe ; and they abide the same. But 
you put into a living human being 
an idea, an impulse, which is a 
germ; and it grows. He does not 
know, nor any other, how fast, how 
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big. The germ was put in, as the 
shilling was put into the drawer. 
But you open the drawer, and you 
take out just your shilling, un- 
changed, unmultiplied. You find, 
after days, in the human being, 
something in conviction, in feeling, 
in tendency, very different from the 
suggestion you imparted, but which 
all was developed out of that, as the 
oak out of the acorn. Nothing, in- 
tellectually or morally, comes out 
of the man, which was not in him. 
But a great deal may come out 
which no one putin him. It grew, 
from a very little thing put into his 
mind. Ifa living thing or thought 
gets but the first step, ‘it’s ill to 
witt’ (as the old St. Andrews Pro- 
fessor said) what it may come to. 
I am not going to branch out, or 
(as Dr. Chalmers used to put it 


in his sermons) to expatiate a little. 
Then he expatiated a great deal. 
The visible outcome of one’s expa- 
tiating is (as the very science of 


etymology indicates) the thing 
called latitude. But a flatness 
may be a table-land six thousand 
feet above the sea, or it may be a 
valley of humiliation. Platitnde, 
grammatically, is that which comes 
of a man’s doing what in America 
they call his level best. The flat 
expanse resulting may be very 
high, or very low: may be very 
good, or very bad. Paradise Lost 
is a platitude of a decidedly large 
extent. The level is maintained. 
The like may be said of Mr. Samp- 
son’s sermons. And you will not 
find all men agree as to the actual 
elevation above idiotcy of any given 
intellectual table-land. Men who 
at the University were plucked for 
their degree, or who wisely re- 
frained from trying for a degree at 
all, are fond (1 have remarked) of 
applying the term platitude to the 
x xX 
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compositions of double-first men, 
alsoof Senior Wranglers. Authors 
whose productions nobody will 
read (notwithstanding that they 
have begged a friend or two to 
puff them vigorously in print) 
avenge themselves in the like 
fashion upon acquaintances whose 
productions find a few readers. 
Whatsoever is popular, must be bad, 
is a self-evident proposition with 
certain estimable though unread 
men. 

Hence, desirous of avoiding undue 
expatiation (though it is a great 
comfort to some simple souls) I 
leave aside, at this point, certain 
easy commonplaces which follow 
from some things already said: as 
that a man may die in the odour of 
sanctity, his potentialities unde- 
velopt, who had it all in him to be 
a murderer or the like; also that a 
little boy, not worse than other 
little boys, being diligently brought 
out by a clever and unscrupulous 
step-mother, may be developt into 
the proverbial black-sheep of the 
house, of the neighbourhood: may 
gain the character of one appointed 
to the gallows in this world and to 
perdition in the next. It is won- 
derful how successful a careful bad 
education commonly proves. But the 
pitcher that never goes to the foun- 
tain and so is never broken has no 
right to crow over its poor brother 
which goes perpetually, gets badly 
scratched, loses an ear, and finally 
becomes a little heap of inglorious 
pot-sherds. A horse deserves small 
credit for not shying, where there 
was nothing earthly to shy at. 

Here suffer a parenthetical re- 
mark. One very effectual way of 
repressing the germ of bad feeling, 
is to hold one’s tongue. There are 
certain moods in which if you begin 
to talk out what is in you, you will 
find more bitterness in your heart 
than you would have believed was 
there. Unless you are very sure 
of your self-command, do not speak 
at all about the acquaintance who 
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told some vulgar and malicious lie 
about you in a religious publication ; 
nor even of the pushing and thick- 
skinned acquaintance who got some- 
thing that you wanted, and that 
(you fancy) you deserved better. 
But then you would not push. I 
lately heard a really good man speak 
of a recently-appointed Bishop. 
The good man was legally eligible 
to be made a Bishop himself. Ah, 
speech was vitriolic, and silence 
would have been mild as milk, 
Most of the scrapes you have got 
into in life, you got into by not 
holding your too fluent tongue. 

Doubtless, there are sudden oc- 
casions which have power to force 
awful ejaculations from unused 
lips: what one of the worthiest of 
worthy men once described, in the 
writer's hearing, as fearful nouns, 
appalling adjectives, and tremendous 
verbs. The loveable Oliver Wendell 
Holmes states that it brought out of 
a friend what he had not thought 
was in him, when the friend sat 
down on his hat and squashed it. 
The Royal and Ancient Game of 
Golf subjects certain natures to a 
breaking strain. It was of a famons 
theological Professor of the last 
generation, playing for that day a 
very bad game, that an awe-stricken 
caddy said (who had passed him 
on the Links), ‘He’s tappin’ his 
balls, and dammin’ awfn’!’ 


These reflections are to be re- 
garded as introductory. The thing 
to be insisted on in the present 
dissertation is that there is in the 
memory of each one of us an infinite 
deal more than we think. One is 
frightened, reading of Macaulay’s 
memory. He knew what was in 
it: he could bring out what was in 
it. It is not so with us. You 
know the meaning of the awful 
word latent. The writer looks at 
that word, and thinks of its mean- 
ing, with fear. A brain-fever, my 
kindly reader: God forbid you or 
I should ever endure it: but should 
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it come, we shall find out what is 
in our memory; and be terrified. 
Without a brain-fever, sometimes 
one is terrified. Lying awake at 
night, in feverish unrest, how things 
crowd in that you would give a 
great deal to forget. The earliest, 
doubtless, are things said in your 
hearing when you were a very little 
child, by bad servants, and wicked 
school-companions. I know no 
order of sinners to whom the term 
wicked is more truly applicable, 
than bad boys at school. Little 
better than devils (possibly devils 
out-and-out) are those who get in- 
to the memory of alittle boy words 
and lines and verses which are pol- 
lution, which are blasphemy, but 
which once in the memory can 
never be turned out, and will press 
themselves forward with damnable 
iteration when you are sick, weak, 
desponding, morbid and miserable, 
in after years. Once, just once, 
did the writer see one, then raving 
mad, who in her right mind was a 
gentle, cultivated, pure-minded, 
youngwoman: God help us, Where 
did she learn the stream of awful 
exclamation that she hurled at the 
writer, that literally and without 
exaggeration made one’s blood run 
cold! It need not be said that not 
a soul remains in this world who 
could form the remotest guess as to 
time or place or person. What 
infernal companion, what blackest 
sheep amid a fold of innocent lambs, 
had taught what the ill within us 
catches up and keeps, while good 
words pass away? We have been 
told how drowning people, recovered 
after having indeed passed through 
death (read the wonderful descrip- 
tion given by Dickens in his least 
successful story), said that clearly 
as in reality, and not hurriedly but 
deliberately, all the little incidents 
which make up our little history 
and life passed before them in the 
minutes (they cannot exceed Two) 
during which vitality was being 
quenched out. And without such 
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extreme experiences as those of 
drowning or brain-fever or madness, 
we have all learnt how some sudden 
touch of association, association of 
time or place or circumstance, has 
wakened up the past into startling 
life, bringing back the faces and 
voices of the dead, and our own 
childish selves. Has anyone re- 
marked that fragrance, that what 
addresses the sense of smell, can 
quicken remembrance of departed 
days far more vividly than what 
addresses the senses of sight or hear- 
ing? I think I could explain why : 
but this discourse is too discursive 
already. 

So far the thing spoken of has 
been the involuntary exercise of the 
memory: Without our will, the 
old day, the old place, the old 
familiar faces, come back to us. But 
I suppose there is truth to human 
experience in either old phrase, 
Venit in memoriam, and Revocavi in 
memoriam. The ghost may come 
unbidden : The ghost may be raised. 
The writer was once (in a small 
way but in a large place) a meta- 
physician: and in those days he 
would have looked, with a slight 
sense of grim amusement, at the 
claims of some to be esteemed 
metaphysicians who call them- 
selves such now. If the fact be as 
represented, they must have changed 
very much ; changed for the better : 
and some folk find it hard to believe 
that a man who was a blockhead at 
the University at two-and-twenty 
will ever be anything other than a 
blockhead. He may indeed become 
a self-conceited blockhead: and at 
the University a blockhead is not 
likely to be self-conceited: the sur- 
roundings will preserve him from 
that temptation. Even after the 
long repression of any metaphysi- 
cal turn, there is allurement about 
the question Whether or not Memory 
is in any case properly Voluntary : 
Whether, given the conditions, you 
can choose whether you shall re- 
member or forget. It shall not be 
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discussed ; because few there are 
who would read through the discus- 
sion. 

But however the fact is to be ex- 
plained, the fact abides, that if you 
stop for a while and look earnestly 
upon a little space of departed time, 
the old time wonderfully revives : 
and its events and doings come 
forth ghost-like from the past, un- 
defined and misty at first, but 
gradually growing clear and plain; 
many little forgotten incidents 
rallying and standing forth of a 
sudden, life-like. Can it be so long 
ago, since that old dog died, and 
was buried under an apple-tree ? 
Can the duration of .a human 
generation have passed over since 
you ran a race as the youngest of 
Olympics, and wondered at your 
little shadow keeping pace with 
you? Totheend that this vivid 
retrospect may be obtained, it 
behoves you to dwell upon the time, 
and avail yourself of the anni- 
versary. 

Let another parenthetical remark 
be suffered here. See howessential to 
human nature isthe characteristic of 
it on which is founded the observance 
of the seasons of the Christian Year. 
As matter of plain and certain fact, 
the keeping of a sacred anniversary 
wonderfully recalls the associations 
of the event which then occurred : 
wonderfully vivifies the teachings 
of it. He is a poor sour creature, 
or a thick-skinned coarse-souled 
howler, who does not confess the 
charm and the help of these blessed 
times. I have heard such beings 
demand Where is your scriptural 
authority for keeping Christmas or 
Easter or Whitsun-tide ? The pro- 
per answer is, Where is your scrip- 
tural assurance that two and two 
make four? It is unnecessary that 
Revelation should tell us what our 
own nature teaches us unmistake- 
ably. And indeed, what we are so 
made that we find it out for our- 
selves, is God’s revelation to us as 
really as any. 
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Besides ecclesiastical and national 
anniversaries, there are personal 
ones. Each mortal who has reached 
middle age has his Individual Year. 
I suppose most have their unlucky 
month or week, whose recurrence 
is anticipated with a vague heart- 
sinking. Year after year, some 
heavy news has come, some pain- 
ful worry, sure as the time 
came. Doubtless there have been 
glad times too, a good many: and 
the old joyful and thankful feeling 
comes over one when the day 
returns. They are very little things 
which may suffice to lift up a some- 
what anxious human heart. And 
unhappily, they seem to be all over 
rather early in the day. Now it is 
most desirable that as a man is 
growing old, and in divers respects 
is aware he is going down-hill, some 
little elevation should come about 
once in three years. Give him 
another hundred a year of income: 
Make him a D.C.L.: Make him a 
K.C.B. or the like: Stick him into 
the Chair as Moderator of the 
General Assembly. I do not even 
name such exaltation as making 
him a Judge, or a Bishop: such of 
necessity can come to very few : and 
though the writer (who never can 
be either one or other) has seen 
how the distinction can cheer and 
encourage a good and worthy man, 
and wishes more could be so 
cheered and encouraged, of course 
the wish is vain. And it is pleasant 
to remark that a very slight lifting- 
up can do a very great deal to 
brighten days that are growing 
gloomy, and to give heart to one 
turning weary through the great- 
ness of the way. Something may 
be said for even the ridiculous 
fashion of presenting the frequent 
testimonial, paid for by most un- 
willing subscriptions, to this or that 
mortal who never was known to do 
anything particular. And if the 
merits to be recognised are some- 
times hard to see, the gifts ren- 
dered in recognition of them are 
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often-times singular. It is certain 
that a decent preacher, ministering 
to a little flock which might be indi- 
cated, lately received a testimonial 
which assumed the form of a dozen 
of shirts. For that matter, a phil- 
anthropic nobleman (would he were 
as wise as he is good, and then he 
would be very wise) was publicly 
presented with a single night-shirt, 
which he stated appeared to be too 
large for him. 

The writer, like every other 
mortal, has his Individual Year. 
It is but a single day in his little 
calendar that is now to be recalled. 
And as these pages are written by 
Nobody ; and as the events in the 
life of a little boy which have come 
back imply nothing whatsoever that 
tends, how remotely soever, to the 
setting forth of his merits or im- 
portance; let them be forgiven. 
That, too, which is a reality, though 
ever so commonplace, to any human 
being, will find some one to whom 
it will come home. And though, in 
one Individual Year, the first of 
October can never be forgot, there 
was nothing tragic about it, and 
nothing amusing. 

It was the day on which this 
writer, with his younger brother, 
first left a Scotch home to go to an 
English public school. The boys 
were aged thirteen and fourteen. 
IT have known many such boys who 
did the like; and tried to elicit 
from them exactly what the ex- 
perience was : but boys are reticent, 
both to those of their own years 
and to older folk. It is a curious 
feeling, that of leaving home for the 
first time. There is not the home- 
sickness of subsequent departures ; 
there is a confused anticipation, not 
unmingled with pride. You are 
an important personage in the 
household in those days. You are 
rigged out, in the matter of clothes, 
with a profusion unknown before. 
One vividly remembers the packing- 
up, and the making a list of the 
things that were togo. For several 
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days, in that year, there was a very 
strong wind, which prevented the 
departure of the travellers. They 
were three, the boys being com- 
mitted to a near relation’s care; 
and the delay was a decided dis. 
appointment to those departing. 
Walking through the village, I re- 
call a certain sheeny-faced shop- 
keeper, who said that even after 
the wind fell there would be a 
grun’ swall at sea, that is, a ground 
swell. At last the day came: this 
very day. Twelve miles’ drive in 
bright sunshine, and here is the 
railway station. The thing that 
comes clearly back there is the sad 
face of one who evidently did not 
think it any fun to part with her 
sons: we heartless little vagabonds 
in high exhilaration. The train 
goes: I feel at this moment the 
strong silent pull. Railways were 
uncommon in that region then: and 
I see yet the face of the coach- 
builder of that little town critically 
examining the cushions of the car- 
riages. Five and twenty miles; 
here is the port whence we are to 
sail for the English shore. Howl- 
ing wind through the cordage of 
various vessels; I do not say this 
because I know it must have been, 
I hear it as I write. The steamship 
which was to have sailed that day 
had not come in, detained by the 
storm. I recall the agent, red-faced, 
fat, loud-voiced, talking to indig- 
nant passengers, and saying he 
could send off the vessel in four 
hours after her arrival. It would 
not do. The passengers (about 
thirty) returned to the station, and 
departed grumbling in a train for 
the metropolis of the West, thirty 
miles away. Soon dark: no lamps 
in carriages then and there. Clearly 
there returns this day the feeling 
of the train roaring through the 
very first tunnel I ever passed 
through. Here is the great city: 
gas-lit, loud, stunning through noise 
and glare to unaccustomed eyes and 
ears. Drive in a cab, there and 
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then called a minibus, to a large 
hotel, the first I had ever entered. 
I hear again, this day, the voice of 
a dandyfied waiter ; the exact words 
were: ‘Will you have tea and 
something to it?’ I behold, hung 
up in our sitting room, a large steel 
engraving of a wild wooded glen, 
destined to become, long afterwards, 
very familiar under the name of The 
Trosachs. And you will travel far 
before you find a place better worth 
going to see. Next morning out 
early, in streets unknown. A 
broad and long street, with 
very lofty houses on either side, 
was pointed out as ‘one of the 
finest streets in Europe.’ Very 
many four-horse coaches were start- 
ing on their various journeys. Walk 
along a handsome street of dwelling- 
houses, which climbs a hill: Isee a 
man riding a thorough-bred brown 
horse : he wears very white gloves. 
At 4 P.M. away in a great steamer, 
slowly down the narrow river; 
many steamtugs coming up, bring- 
ing large ships. It was wonderful : 
the like had never been seen before. 
Twenty miles: a long stop at the 
crowded wharf of a large town; our 
steamer, backing,smashed the golden 
figure-head of another steamer. It 
was an eagle. Finally, away into the 
dark night, over the unknown sea. 
A great crowd of passengers : there 
were no through railways then from 
Scotland to England ; and this line 
was a favourite one. The steamship 
was splendidly fitted up: I behold 
the gorgeous saloon, all oak-carving, 
marble, gilding, mirrors. I see my 
little berth, the first I ever saw. 
There was a wash-hand basin, sur- 
mounted by a little bronze lion. 
You turned a handle, and water 
flowed in a thin stream from the 
lion’s mouth. A little library of 
handsomely-bound books: that 
evening I read Hoffmann’s ghastly 
Sandman for the first time. Tea 
comes: two long rows of tables, 
crowded: everything very fine, as 
it then appeared. There was great 
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variety and profusion of fish. Next 
morning the sea was rough: one 
heard the name The Mull of Gallo- 
way. By and bye the Isle of Man 
appeared. Then came giddiness : 
nausea: who forgets the first expe- 
rience of sea-sickness? It is a 
horrible thing. And it generally 
comes to people at trying and sor- 
rowful times. Many windmills on 
the left: never seen before. At 4 
p.M. Liverpool. There was a crowd 
on the pier. As the large vessel 
was slowly warped alongside, there 
appeared many cabmen with whips, 
signalling to people on board, nego- 
tiating an engagement. This is a 
world of deception. Being per- 
mitted, I signalled a good-looking 
fellow, with a white great-coat : 
landing, he handed us over toan ugly 
man with a shabby brown great- 
coat and a bad squint, and a very 
dirty cab. To the Adelphi Hotel: 
perhaps there is such a place yet. 
There was dinner. I see a waiter, 
a tall young man with fair hair, 
approach me with a patronising 
air, offering oyster-sauce. I hear 
his voice say ‘Plenty of oysters.’ 
Strange, to hear the English accent, 
hitherto the incommunicable attri- 
bute of extreme gentility, on the 
lips of plain folk. Then away to 
London by the night-mail. In those 
days, besides six-inside first-class 
carriages, each seat in which bore a 
number corresponding with one on 
your ticket, there was a superior 
order called The Mail, with only 
four in each compartment. At 
Edgehill many hissing engines. 
Away, in the dark, much faster than 
ever before. There were lamps in the 
carriages, and their interiors seemed 
very snug. A good-natured gen- 
tleman, as the boys composed them- 
selves to rest, said ‘ Now you are 
going to bed.’ Then Birmingham. 
Boys grow very thirsty, travelling 
atnight. There theyawoke, parched, 
and gotadraughtof cold water. Isee 
an engine, bearing the name Siren, 
hissing viciously, ready to take us 
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away. Then long unconsciousness : 
at last awakened by some one while 
the train was running down a brick- 
sided cutting in the light of early 
morning; and told This is London. 
We drive away to the curious old- 
fashioned house, in a nook of the 
City, whither we are bound. That 
morning was Sunday morning. To 
morning church. Brought up in 
Scotland, I beheld the Anglican 
worship for the first ime. It was 
a pretty little church, with hardly 
any congregation. Of course I 
could not follow the service: and 
the clerk’s frequent Amen, which 
he said quite alone, appeared gro- 
tesque. A few charity-girls in the 
organ-loft did all the singing. At 
afternoon service to St. Paul’s: then 
first present at a choral service. It 
seemed very strange: save the 
Lessons of Scripture it was wholly 
unintelligible. In the Old Testa- 
ment Lesson the phrase frequently 
occurred, ‘And they shall know 
that Iam the Lord.’ St. Paul’s is 
a very different place now. Then I 
beheld the surpliced choristers 
grinning, and poking each other : 
no one seeming to mind, And the 
entire congregation was crowded 
into the Choir, which was not much 
crowded after all. How decorous, 
how hearty, the noble worship and 
the great multitude of worshippers 
in these better days that have come! 
The Church of England has revived. 
Can there be any question who re- 
vived her? But even yet, when 
one has the Prayer-Book in one’s 
memory, and when every detail of 
the service has grown familiar, that 
day comes back and a kindly sym- 
pathy is awakened at the sight of a 
dazed and bewildered Scot vainly 
turning over the unaccustomed 
leaves and wholly incapable of 
making head or tail of what is 
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going forward, in any cathedral 
church, anywhere. 

All these things are plain as 
though it were yesterday : and me- 
mory has been helped by no diary 
or written record of any kind what- 
ever. I could interpolate a host of 
other little details which arise 
vividly, but which I pass over. I 
see them all, across more than thirty 
years. Let me counsel some reader, 
not cynical, not sophisticated, to fix 
on some little period in his life, and 
try thus to live it over again. If 
you look for a good while at what 
seems a blank, the surface will 
gradually become covered with 
legible characters, reviving the old 
time. 

Will it make you selfish or self- 
conceited? I trow not. These 
glimpses of a marked day in the 
Individual Year are unspeakably 
taking-down. And they awaken 
the kindliest sympathy towards 
all fellow-mortals. If you saw 
rightly into the heart and history 
of any man or woman, how pros- 
perous and exalted so ever, you 
would be very sorry for them. 
And you could find excuse for al- 
most anything they could do, short 
of brutal outrage. For that, hang 
here; and send on for due treat- 
ment Elsewhere. It is waiting, if 
there be a God. To return: All 
this which has been in your life has 
been in the life of every one who 
is not downrightly stolid. If your 
own poor little life is so full, and so 
interesting, so is the life of each 
brother-man and sister-woman. The 
whole thing is unutterably serious, 
strange, and sad. Every little boy 
of fourteen, going to school, does 
not need to tell me how tragical a 
thing life is already growing: I 
know. 


A. K. H. B. 





HEN, fifteen years ago, the 
three territories of Pegu, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim, which 
form the eastern seaboard of the Bay 
of Bengal, were united into the pro- 
vince of British Burmah, one of the 
most difficult tasks which presented 
itself to the first governor was 
the direction of the popular educa- 
tion. The battle of education in 
India had been fought long ago, 
and by the efforts of Macaulay and 
his successors the main lines of a 
system adapted to natives of India 
had been already laid down. But 
Burmah is not India, though ruled 
by the Indian Viceroy, and the 
educational question here presented 
an entirely new and deeply interest- 
ing aspect. The rulers of India 
have not been slow to recognise the 
evils of over-centralisation, and in 
nothing has the Government of 
India shown its wisdom more than 
in the liberal spirit in which it has 
entrusted to its local governors in 
each province the determination of 
measures dependent upon peculiari- 
ties of race, custom, or locality. 
The province of British Burmah 
affords the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the wisdom and necessity 
of such a policy. 

Although politically annexed to 
the Indian Empire, and forming 
indeed one of its richest and most 
rising provinces, Burmah is in all 
essential respects far more akin to 
China than to India; and, while 
the Aryan provinces of the Indian 
peninsula, widely as they differ from 
one another, may be regarded in 
many ways as forming one compact 
country, Burmah has not more of 
kinship with the rest of the Empire 
than the mistletoe with the oak on 
which it grows. The climate and 


outward aspect of the country are 
different ; 


the people belong to 
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another family of the human race, 
with other individual and social 
characteristics, and professing an- 
other religious creed. 

The fair Mongolian people speak- 
ing a language akin to the Malay, 
followers of the Budhist religion, 
and differing in character more 
widely from any natives of India 
than even from their English rulers, 
require a no less distinct treatment 
in all matters of public administra- 
tion, and in this young province all 
the problems which have for a 
century exercised the minds of 
governors in India, and have there 
been perhaps finally solved, re- 
appear under new conditions. 

Among these problems none is of 
more interest or of greater import- 
ance than that of education. 

The initial difficulty which here 
arose lay not in the organisation of 
a suitable system of instruction, or 
of a machinery of control, but in 
the circumstance that a national 
system of elementary education was 
already in full possession of the 
field, was indeed so firmly estab- 
lished and so intimately woven into 
the national life that it was evident 
that if any educational measures 
were to be initiated by the English 
Government those measures must 
at least not be antagonistic to the 
existing system, and that if they 
could be made to harmonise with it 
their success was certain. 

The system to which we refer 
forms a prominent feature in the 
combined social and religious or- 
ganisation founded before the era 
of Christianity by Sakya Muni, 
to which the general name of Bud- 
hism is given; and the contact of 
this ancient faith, still holding all 
its primitive forms, customs, and 
traditions, with the most advanced 
type of Western civilisation affords 
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a rare opportunity of observing the 
characteristics and tracing the de- 
velopment and influence of one of 
the least known and most interest- 
ing among the religions of mankind. 

The whole history of Budhism 
has, till quite recent years, been a 
sealed book to all but a few 
ardent scholars, and even now 
the sacred Pali language, which 
enshrines so many of the re- 
cords essential to a right under- 
standing of its tenets, is only strug- 
gling into a prominent place among 
Oriental studies. We read of the 
Lamas of Thibet, and even of the 
Budhists of Ceylon, with a far-off 
curiosity, such as that with which 
we regard the Aztecs of Peru, but 
here in one of the most flourishing 
provinces of the Indian Empire, 
under the immediate rule of Eng- 
lish magistrates, and in a land pene- 
trated by railway, steamboat, and 
telegraph, is a living manifestation 
of the influence of the Budhist re- 
ligion as a national power, with its 
monastic order in full vigour—its 
ceremonials unchanged, its rule of 
asceticism unaltered, and the very 
garb of its members the same as 
two thousand years ago. 

Into the internal economy and 
working of this ancient order, as it 
exists in Burmah, a new light has 
been thrown in late years by the 
policy which has enlisted the sym- 
pathy of its leaders with the edu- 
cational measures of the English 
Government, and the results of the 
experiment have been so interesting 
that we propose to present, from 
personal observation, a brief sketch 
of the field of operation and the 
method which has been adopted 
with so much promise. 

The most conspicuous object by 
which the simple Burmese village 
is first seen on the horizon is the 
kyoung or Budhist monastery. 
Built usually of wood, raised from 
the ground on solid timbers, with 
tall turreted roofs often richly 
and quaintly carved, its entrance 
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marked by a still taller flagstaff 
and guarded by colossal masonry 
griffins, the monastery stands on 
the best site of the village, on a 
shady knoll or the bank of a stream 
or lake. It is a spacious building, 
containing one or more large rooms 
with bare boarded floors, and open 
on one side at least to the winds 
and to all comers. The approach 
is guarded only by the numerous 
wild dogs which trade upon the 
pious aversion of the Budhist to 
the taking of animal life, and lurk 
among the pillars upon which the 
building is supported. Ascending 
the wooden staircase, and passing 
across an open verandah, we are at 
once within the monastery. The 
sight is for a moment blinded by 
the darkness of the interior, the 
wooden walls being unrelieved by 
any colour, and the ear is at the 
same time deafened by a chorus of 
children’s voices repeating with the 
full power of their lungs the tradi- 
tional Burmese spelling-book. 

As we enter, the voices, now 
raised higher than ever, are found 
to issue from forty or fifty boys re- 
cumbent on the bare floor in regular 
ranks, each having before him a 
small oblong black board which 
serves the purpose of a slate. A 
smart tap from a long cane on the 
boarded floor causes instant silence, 
and the visitors advance to an in- 
ner recess where mats and cushions 
are spread, and where the monkish 
pedagogue is seated on the ground. 
By his side are curiously shaped 
boxes and dishes of lacquer work 
and silver, containing betel nut, 
water, and the like. Huge palm- 
leaf fans and monster gilded umbrel- 
las lean against the wall, and in the 
dim light we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by gilded images of Gau- 
dama—the name uniformly given 
in Burmah to the founder of Bud- 
hism—in brass, marble, or silver, 
piles of dusty palm-leaf manuscripts, 
some of them richly illuminated, 
and boxes of various size and form 
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ornamented with gilding and a 
kind of mosaic of coloured glass. 
Above us coloured lamps hang 
from the richly carved ceiling, and 
amidst the strange medley are 
carpets and vessels of English 
manufacture, and, in a conspicuous 
niche, an American eight-day clock. 

Near us lounge a number of tall 
youths and boys with fair olive com- 
plexion, dressed in the uniform 
yellow monastic robe, and attentive 
to every word or signal from their 
superior. These are the juniors 
or probationers of the order, who 
minister to his immediate wants, 
who daily in solemn procession 
through the village beg for his 
morning meal, fan him in the heat, 
shield him from the sun as he 
walks, or row him in his boat on a 
journey. 

We are received with an air of 
apparent indifference and offered a 
seat on the mats, and while our 
host continues to chew his betel 
nut in silence, and awaits our open- 
ing of the conversation, we may note 
his outward appearance, which is 
striking enough. His skin is dark 
and his cheeks thin as if with fast- 
ing. His head is bare and close 
shaven, and his dress is the uniform 
toga of sombre yellow cloth so 
folded as to leave one arm com- 
pletely bare. The seams which 
traverse the robe in so many di- 
rections are relics of the original 
injunction, that the monk should 
be clothed in rags gathered in the 
graveyardsandstitched together. In 
his hand he holds a rosary of beads, 
and his whole aspect is that of 
the recluse who has neither part 
nor lot in the things of the world. 

Common as this scene is to those 
who live in the country, it is one 
worthy of a painter’s canvas ; and 
to step aside from a metalled high 
road, skirted by aline of telegraph, 
into one of these quaint retreats is 
like passing at a step from the 
nineteenth century back to the 
years before Christ. 
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The monk is in no way disturbed 
by the interruption of our visit, 
and, unless of an exceptionally rude 
type, is glad to hold a conversation 
on general subjects; on education, 
or even on the tenets of his religion. 
Recluse though he is, it is natural 
to him to take pleasure in genial 
conversation, and he has been trained 
to habits of courtesy in a way sur. 
prising to a stranger, while the 
consciousness of the high social 
position which he holds disposes 
him to court an argument on sub- 
jects which may enable him to 
display to an admiring audience 
his superiority to the unenlightened 
foreigner. The Burmese language 
is necessarily the medium of con- 
versation. 

After atime we take our leave 
without formal ceremony, and the 
routine of school work is at once 
resumed. 

Such in its outward aspect is 
the monastic school, as it is found 
in every town and village through- 
out Burmah. The richness of the 
endowment and the size and de- 
coration of the monastery vary 
with the locality and the circum- 
stances of the lay patrons, but the 
organisation of the religious house 
and the system of instruction, to 
which we shall presently revert, 
are everywhere the same. Open 
freely to boys of all ages and sta- 
tions, this is the national public 
schoolin which every Burmese boy, 
rich or poor, receives his earliest 
education. Its teachers are mem- 
bers of a holy brotherhood supported 
by the pious laity from whom they 
literally beg their daily bread, and 
whose pride it is to do them service, 
and its lessons are the same which 
generation after generation has 
learnt within the same walls, and 
are in harmony with all the most 
sacred traditions of home life and 
the national religion. 

The universal homage accorded 
to such an institution is no matter 
of wonder. Apart from the influ- 
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ence exercised by the unquestioned 
purity of the moral code of which 
the Budhist monk is the traditional 
exponent, the bonds which link to- 
gether the institutions of civil and re- 
hgious life in Burmah, the laity and 
the religious, are closer than under 
any other social system. Monastic 
orders have held sway in many 
countries, but we know of no other 
nation whose sons of every rank 
and station pass at one time of 
their life through the religious 
house, first as pupils of a school, 
and a few years later as temporary 
members of the order itself, 
which is entered through one of 
the most striking ceremonies to 
be seen in the East. At the age 
of fourteen or fifteen the Burmese 
boy on a set day is arrayed in the 
richest of dresses, decorated with 
gold and jewels, seated on horse- 
back, with followers on foot bearing 
over him gilded umbrellas, and led 
in procession round the village to 
the monastery: there he is dis- 
mounted, his finery is stripped from 
him, his long hair—the pride of 
the Burman—is shaven, his rich 
dress is exchanged for the yellow 
monastic robe, and he submits for 
a time to the discipline of the 
monastery, remaining for six months 
or a year, or even it may be for life ; 
for both entrance to and exit from 
this strange order are at all times 
voluntary, and though during 
membership the strictest rule of life 
is religiously observed, no vows 
compel the retention of the garb or 
forbid a return to the world. It is 
thus that the order is continually 
recruited, and thus that the monas- 
tery, both as a school and as a 
religious house, casts its shadow 
over the life of every native of 
Burmah. In his infancy he was 
carried in arms to the kyowng to 
listen in ignorant wonder to the 
preaching of the law, and among 
the associations of his childhood 
none is more deeply impressed on 
his memory than the daily walks 
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to and from the kyoung, the dis- 
cipline of the monastic scbool, and 
the lessons there learnt, which per- 
haps form all his stock of learning. 
Throughout his life it has been 
his most sacred duty to minister to 
the daily needs of the religious, 
and even his hopes of rest beyond 
the grave are largely based on the 
offerings made to holy men at 
special seasons, and the good works 
done by adding to their dignity or 
material comforts. 

The honour thus universally paid 
to the holy ascetic has naturally 
attached itself to the work to which 
he is specially devoted, the teaching 
of youth. As the pious Budhist 
believes firmly in the efficacy of 
works to insure happiness, or at 
least a diminution of misery, after 
death, so of all good works none is 
more honourable in Burmah than 
that of the instructor of the young. 
To this feeling is due the existence 
side by side with the monastic 
school of the kindred institution 
which is found in every Burmese 
town, and is popularly called the 
‘house-school’ as distinguished 
from the monastery. 

The ‘house-school,’ of which 
every town contains several ex- 
amples, though modelled on the 
monastic school, is distinct from it 
in character, and, being free from the 
disabilities which necessarily fetter 
to some extent the religious house, 
promises, as we shall presently see, 
to attain an even more important 
position. The master is a layman 
who has retired from active life, 
and whose piety at once gives him 
the confidence of his fellow towns- 
men, and prompts him to lay up 
merit for himself by the tradition. 
ally good work of teaching. His 
school is usually conducted in his 
own private house, of which it 
occupies the greater part. He is 
probably not more learned than 
the monks by whom he was taught 
himself, and his system of teach- 
ing, his text-books and course of 
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instruction, are a reproduction of 
their own. On the other hand, 
although an orthodox Budhist, his 
orthodoxy does not necessarily re- 
strict his teaching; he has a guaran- 
tee for attendance which the monk 
is without in enforcing the pay- 
ment of fees by his pupils, either 
in money or kind; and lastly—his 
chief claim to consideration—his 
classes are open to girls as well as 
boys. To these schools the country 
owes a vast debt of gratitude, for it 
is through them alone that the 
learning imparted to boys in the 
monastery (which excludes from its 
walls every animal of the female 
sex) has been handed on to their 
sisters, while it is to the intelligence 
of the women, and the free and 
independent social position which 
they enjoy- -another honourable dis- 
tinction which stamps Burmah as 
wholly separate from India—that 
the Burman owes the order and 
comfort of his home and the careful 
management of his affairs. 


The instruction given in these 
time-honoured institutions, lay and 
monastic alike, is naturally as ele- 
mentary as the method of teaching 


is primitive. The school hours 
extend over the whole day with 
stated intervals, and far into the 
night the traveller as he passes the 
village young will hear in the still- 
ness the familiar chorus of scholars. 
The discipline is strict, and the 
Burmese boy is never spoilt by the 
sparing of the rod, in the virtues 
of which both parents and teachers 
have a firm faith; but there is 
immense waste of time, the attend- 
ance is very irregular, and no 
schoolboys in the world ever loved 
to play truant more than the light- 
hearted children of this happy 
country. 

The pupil’s first task is to master 
the alphabet and the intricacies of 
the Burmese spelling-book, to form 
the letters on his black board with 
a stone answering to a slate pencil, 
and subsequently to read from palm- 
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leaf manuscript and learn by heart 
the passages read. The text-books 
universally used are the series of 
Pali texts (each accompanied by a 
running paraphrase in Burmese) 
which form the substance of the 
Beedagat or Budhist holy scriptures. 
The method of learning is almost 
exclusively by oral repetition; even 
the alphabet is learnt by the class 
en masse followinga leader in chorus, 
and he is the best scholar who can 
repeat by heart, or rather by rote, 
the longest string of Pali texts, 
though even the paraphrase in- 
tended to translate them probably 
does not convey to his mind a glim- 
mering of the sense. 

In some schools has been added 
the teaching of a most clumsy 
system of arithmetic called Badin, 
but upon this the strictest orthodoxy 
has always looked with disfavour. 

It need hardly be added that we 
should look in vain among the most 
learned of the monks for scholar- 
ship as the word is understood in 
Europe. Yet it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to find among the cus- 
todians of traditions and mann. 
scripts so profoundly interesting to 
foreigners, an ignorance of the 
classic language of their own scrip- 
tures so complete that one of the 
most venerable and distinguished of 
the hierarchy could gravely and 
obstinately contend that the Pali 
language has no affinity whatever 
with Sanskrit ! 

But if the learning imparted is 
meagre, if the method of teaching 
is cumbrous, and if the whole 
system is hampered by the restric- 
tions of the monastic rule, yet that 
the entire male population should 
have been systematically taught to 
read and write the vernacular lan- 
guage is a_ distinction among 
Oriental nations worthy of every 
honour. And when we look to the 
still larger benefits conferred by the 
moral training thus given to the 
nation—a training which inculcates 
and has impressed upon the national 
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character such precepts as self- 
denial, honesty, truthfulness, obe- 
dience to parents, reverence for age, 
tenderness to animals and faithful- 
ness to the marriage tie—when we 
think that at a time when England 
was in a state of barbarism, without 
the light of Christianity, without 
even a thought of science or of 
literature, this lofty morality was 
already preached in the far East, 
where the orderly religious house 
was at once the treasury of precious 
records of a great religion and the 
nursery from which a knowledge of 
letters was disseminated through- 
out the land; and when we reflect 
that the exponents of this teaching 
were men who voluntarily bound 
themselves by the most rigid rule of 
poverty and self-denial, our ad- 
miration leads us back with a new 
and genuine veneration to the me- 
mory of the wonderful man who 
headed a great popular movement, 
and from whose inspired genius 
emanated the conception which has 
expanded into such vast proportions. 

The foregoing sketch will convey 
some notion of the nature of the 
two-fold system of education which 
was found in Burmah indigenous to 
the soil—a system adapted to the 
wants and endeared to the hearts 
of a simple people, and dignified 
with the accumulated honour of 
centuries—upon which it was pro- 
posed by a foreign government to 
base new plans which, without 
jarring upon all that was hallowed 
by time and association, should be 
capable of expansion in harmony 
with modern thought. It needed 
a bold hand to touch a fabric in 
every way so sacred, and it was 
with natural diffidence but with a 
true instinct, as the event has 
proved, that Sir -Arthur Phayre 
took the first tentative steps, by 
authorising the gratuitous distri- 
bution in the monasteries of Ran- 
goon and Moulmein of manuals of 
arithmetic and geography printed 
in the Burmese language. 
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It must be premised here that 
for many years Christian mission- 
aries, both from Europe and 
America, had been at work among 
the Burmese, had founded the first 
schools conducted on the methods 
of the West, and—their chief title 
to fame—had devoted themselves 
to the study of the native languages, 
and both translated into them the 
Christian Scriptures and prepared 
manuals for use in schools. 

The reception accorded to the 
officers deputed to visit the monas.- 
teries, distribute books, and explain 
the intentions of the Government, 
was considered so far encouraging, 
that, although the educational au- 
thorities themselves were hopeless 
of any material success, more active 
measures were resolved upon. The 
system of school visitation was ex. 
tended, trustworthy natives being 
selected for the duty, and the Go- 
vernment took in hand the printing 
of text-books in the vernacular. 

Special popularity has been 
gained by the publishing for the 
first time in printed form, and at a 
low price, of the Pali texts in most 
common use. An edition of six 
texts, with the usual paraphrase, 
and accompanied by a glossary, was 
eagerly bought, ten thousand copies 
being sold in less than twelve 
months from its issue. A manual 
of arithmetic, prepared by the 
American Mission, has been almost 
as eagerly welcomed, the superiority 
of the European system of numbers 
being universally acknowledged, 
even by the most conservative of 
the indigenous teachers. 

Text-books of geography have 
been less readily accepted, this 
being a science which at the outset 
overthrows theories of the origin 
and composition of the universe 
which are closely interwoven with 
the religious traditions of the Bud- 
hist ; but even to the introduction 
of such unorthodox publications, 
few except the most bigoted of the 
monks offer more than the passive 
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resistance of a confident incredulity. 
The readiest sale has naturally been 
found for the traditional Pali 
texts, and for the series of classical 
tales, hitherto written only on the 
palm-leaf, which record the various 
existences of Budha or Gaudama: 
and the presentation in a cheap 
printed form of these classical 
works, familiar to every Burman, 
but associated until now with the 
labour of deciphering the palm-leaf 
manuscript, is a boon which both 
the religious and the laity have 
warmly appreciated. 

While the instruments of teach- 
ing have thus been multiplied, a 
complete system has been organised 
for the encouragement and improve- 
ment of the indigenous schools, of 
which the following are the main 
features. 

Fixed standards have been laid 
down for the examination of pupils 
in the three subjects most com- 
monly taught, the Burmese lan- 
guage, the Pali language, and 


arithmetic; and money prizes, vary- 
ing in value with the standard 
passed, are awarded at periodical 
examinations to both teachers and 


pupils. The difficulty of making 
such offerings to the monk bound 
to poverty, is overcome either by 
handing over the amount to the lay 
patron of the monastery, or by sub- 
stituting for money a gift of books. 
The prizes for the Pali language are 
awarded only for a knowledge of 
the grammar, or for an intelligent 
translation into the vernacular, and 
thus the ancient system of learning 
by rote is actively discouraged. 

A certificate is granted with each 
prize, and a keen competition has 
by this means been called forth 
among rival scholars and between 
rival schools. A still more useful 
measure, and one accepted with a 
no less surprising readiness, even 
by the monks, has been the attach- 
ment to selected schools of masters 
(natives of the country) trained in 
a Government school, appointed 
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and salaried by Government, and 
accustomed to European methods 
of teaching and school management. 
Special grants of public money are 
also made under stated conditions 
for school buildings, and for books 
or school apparatus, and the English 
school-slate and printed text-book 
are already widely supplanting the 
palm-leaf manuscript and painted 
board which have been in the hands 
of a hundred generations. 

The effect produced by these 
measures has been as rapid as it is 
remarkable ; and while the standard 
of teaching in existing schools has 
been steadily raised, numerous new 
schools on a secular basis have been 
established under the fostering care 
of the Government. 

Annual competitive examinations 
are now held at the head-quarters 
of each district, at which special 
prizes of a high value are awarded 
to the best scholar of the year in 
each subject; and the popularity 
of a measure which thus gauges the 
merits of rival schools within a 
fixed area is attested by the keen- 
ness of the rivalry, and the genuine 
interest shown by the parents, 
friends, and teachers, who assemble 
on these occasions from far and 
near, to watch the examination and 
applaud the success of their children. 

In the competition so excited the 
lay schools have shown a general 
superiority to the monastic schools, 
although among the latter also are 
examples of the best type of indi- 
genous school. From the last pub- 
lished report of the Education De- 
partment we learn that, though 
hardly yet fully extended to the 
whole province, the system has 
secured the adherence of no less 
than 874 monasteries and 255 lay 
schools, having a total attendance 
of 33,000 scholars. 

The leaven thus introduced into 
the national system is full of pro- 
mise for the future of this rising 
province, and even now the prac- 
tical fruits of the plans of the Go- 
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vernment are not insignificant, when 
the Inspector of Schools can report 
of the pupils in a monastic school, 
aided by a Government assistant 
master: ‘ A stiff sum in compound 
proportion was worked out cor- 
rectly and very rapidly by about a 
dozen boys, and they are good at 
vulgar and decimal fractions.’ 

The phenomenon here presented 
is moreover without example. In 
Ceylon the same monastic order 
witnesses to the same religious be- 
lief, but no such response has been 
given as in Burmah by the monkish 
schoolmaster to the efforts of a 
foreign Government to advance the 
cause of popular education. 

It is not the province of this 
paper to treat of the general work 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction, which forms a branch of 
the local administration, and which 
provides for a State system of 
English and Anglo-vernacular edu- 
cation, a system of Government 
scholarships, and of grants-in-aid 


to missionary and other private 
schools; which regulates the pub- 
lication and distribution of educa- 
tional books, and directs the course 
of education throughout the pro- 


vince. It would probably excite 
surprise in many to learn that the 
English Government expends yearly 
in this remote province not less than 
20,0001. on education alone, and 
such readers would certainly be 
astonished to find in Rangoon and 
other Burmese towns flourishing 
‘schools, numbering from two to four 
hundred pupils, every one of whom 
is able to speak, read, and write 
the English language. Our object 
here, however, has been to indicate 
the interest attaching to the lower 
end of the educational ladder, or 
rather to the ancient foundation 
on which it rests; to claim at- 
tention for the field here laid open 
for the study of the history, tradi- 
tions, and living organisation, not 
only of an ancient educational sys- 
tem, but of a religion which pro- 
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bably numbers among its votaries, 
even at this day, a larger propor- 
tion of mankind than any other. 

Itis not long since Professor Max 
Miiller, in tracing the steps which 
have been taken by scholars for the 
elucidation of the Budhist religion, 
remarked that hardly anything had 
as yet been done for exploring the 
literature of Burmah and Siam, 
which opened a promising field for 
anyone ambitious to follow in the 
footsteps of Hodgson, Csoma, and 
Turnour ; adding that next to Cey- 
lon—which had been already fully 
explored—Burmah and Siam would 
seem to be the two countries most 
likely to yield large collections of 
Pali MSS. The Government in 
Burmah has, indeed, very lately 
taken this subject in hand, and 
through the machinery of the Edu- 
cation Department has taken steps 
to search the monasteries, and to 
form a library of manuscripts at 
Rangoon. 

But when both Burmah and 
Siam have been made to deliver up 
their secrets, and as complete a col- 
lection has been made as was made 
by Hodgson in Nepaul, and by 
Turnour in Ceylon, there will still 
be need of a scholar with the rare 
combination of qualifications pos- 
sessed by Burnouf to wade through 
the mass, and separate what is 
valuable from what is worthless, 
with health and leisure for the task, 
and aided by a comprehensive and 
critical knowledge of many lan. 
guages, by inexhaustible patience 
and unwearied industry, by a single 
eye to historical accuracy, and by 
the modesty which is seldom sepa- 
rated from a sincere love of truth. 
Such men are rare indeed. 

But even were the treasures 
which, it may be fairly supposed, 
await the philologist and the his- 
torian in the niches of Burmese 
monasteries, to prove delusive, 
some immediate gain may still be 
reaped from the contemplation of 
scenes such as we have tried to 
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sketch. England has learned 
many new lessons from her Indian 
Empire, which has largely contri- 
buted to that breadth of mind 
which less and less regards man- 
kind from the insular point of view 
of the centuries gone by; and to 
the lessons so learnt the province 
of which we are now treating has 
contributed not less than the rest. 
In the monasteries of Burmah we 
find among the heirlooms of a re- 
mote past, if not accurate scholar- 
ship, if not even trustworthy wit- 
nesses of history, at least a libe- 
rality of spirit, and a wide tolerance, 
which would put to shame many a 
scholar and theologian in Europe. 
To those resident in the country 
the courteous hospitality of the 
Budhist monk had long been known, 
but even the most observant could 
hardly have anticipated the genuine 
liberality which has thrown open 
the doors of the monastery to the 
Government Inspector of Schools, 
and welcomed without jealousy the 


graft of Western scholarship and 


science. Nor is this the symptom 
of any cringing to the secular power. 
A more independent people than the 
Burmese does not exist, and the 
ingenuousness which has astonished 
even those who knew them best, 
springs, we cannot doubt, from the 
same enlightened spirit which more 
than twenty centuries ago threw off 
the yoke which still binds India in 
the bonds of caste and founded the 
Protestant religion of Budhism. 
And the tenderness with which 
we must regard so venerable a foun- 
dation is increased still further, 
when we reflect upon the certain 
decay which, after so long and useful 
a life, seems to threaten the monas- 
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tic order in the advent of Western 
civilisation. Under native rule, as 
we have said, civil and religious 
institutions formed parts of a com- 
mon national life, but the English 
Government of India, while it tole- 
rates every form of religion, can 
give no exclusive support to any ; 
the canons and decrees for centn- 
ries enforced by the secular arm 
are now powerless to bind un- 
willing subjects, and already the 
Budhist camp in Burmahissplit into 
hostile factions which threaten to 
disorganise the whole ecclesiastical 
structure. 

We need not be misled by senti- 
ment into exalting too highly the 
merits of the monastic school, any 
more than into over-admiration of 
the system of asceticism to which it 
is linked. To the latter, however, 
we cannot refuse the homage due to 
the earliest struggles of mankind 
against the powers of evil; and in 
the same way, although we read in 
the blue-books of to-day that judged 
by the easiest modern standards 
the practical results of the indi- 
genous system of teaching are 
miserably poor, and that as educa- 
tional seminaries the majority of 
the monastic schools are in their 
primitive state utterly inefficient, 
we must still admire the temper 
which at this date prompts an 
ancient hierarchy to listen impar- 
tially to the ambassadors of a 
strange learning, as well as the 
wisdom and the patient perseve- 
rance which in this corner of the 
Eastern world have through long 
years kept alive the knowledge of 
letters and given a dignity to the 
teacher’s profession for which we 


hardly find a parallel in history. 
P. Horpery. 
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THREE WEEKS WITH THE HOP-PICKERS.! 


HOP garden with the pickers 
tA. at work isa pretty idyllic sight, 
and the looker-on, perhaps, finds his 
pleasure enhanced by the reflection 
that many of those he sees are 
having an ‘ outing ’ from the great 
smoky city where they live. 

The spirit of gregarious vaga- 
bondage is more noticeable among 
the lower classes in London than 
elsewhere. The number of cock- 
neys swayed by it is really astonish- 
ing. Thousands quit the metropolis 
for the neighbouring counties 
during the hay-making season. 
Other thousands leave it for the 
corn harvest. Large numbers defer 
their visit until the potato digging 
season sets in. But by far the 
greatest multitude—not less than 
forty thousand strong — hastens 
down to the Kentish hop fields 
during the month of September. 

I had heard much of the man- 
ners and customs of these various 
hordes, of the enthusiasm with 
which they rushed into the country, 
of the delight which they took in 
gipsy life, and of their perfect in- 
difference for the time being to all 
the usages and conventions of civi- 
lisation. I had heard, in fact, that 
in Kent and elsewhere, but parti- 
cularly in Kent, they threw off all 
restraint, and lived almost in the 
condition of Hottentots. I deter- 
mined to study the ways of the 
most important of these hordes 
of metropolitan vagabonds—the 
hop pickers—in the only way in 
which it seemed to me it could 
be studied fairly, as one of them- 
selves. I made up my mind to go 
down to Kent in one of the trains 
set apart for these people, to work 
among them during the season, to 
live among them precisely as they 


lived—in short, to see everything 
connected with hop-picking from 
a picker’s point of view. I per- 
formed my purpose. 

At ten minutes past twelve on the 
morning of Friday, September 7, I 
entered the London Bridge station 
of the South-Eastern Railway. The 
hoppers’ train—fare two shillings— 
was to start at two o’clock, the 
travellers being at liberty to get out 
at any of six or seven stations, 
Tunbridge the last. A large num- 
ber of hoppers were in the station, 
and they continued trooping in 
until the train started. Most of 
them carried a few cooking utensils, 
and many of them bundles of bed- 
ding. There were men, women, 
and children—shoals of children, of 
all ages, from a month old up- 
wards. 

The experienced hop-pickers 
travel in parties, by families and 
groups of families. Also, people 
living in the same neighbourhood 
congregate together, and travel 
to the same destination. This 
particular train was to bear some 
hundreds of residents in the 
‘Borough’ to Maidstone; a body 
from Poplar was going to East 
Farleigh ; a mass from Bermondsey 
was bound for Wateringbury ; one 
from Shadwell was on its way to- 
Paddock Wood. 

The hopper generally returns to 
the farm on which he has spent 
his first season. Just before the 
picking commences he writes to 
the farmer, states the number of 
his party, and asks for a certain 
number of ‘bins.’ The farmer re- 
plies, and thus an engagement is 
formed before the picker with his 
family and friends leaves London. 
In many instances a single member 
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is sent forward in the first place 
to see how matters stand on the 
hop ground, and the remainder 
follow, or not, according to his 
report. New hands who wish to 
obtain an engagement usually attach 
themselves to one of these parties 
before they start, otherwise their 
chance of employment is but small. 
Still, every train carries individuals 
who go at haphazard—people for 
the most part who know nothing 
whatever of hop-picking—generally 
solitary individuals. The writer 
was one, 

The gathering at the station was 
noisy. ‘Chafl’’ was continually ex- 
changed on al] sides. It was good- 
humoured, and not particularly 
offensive to unaccustomed ears, for 
which latter there was a reason. 
The mob was as yet under the 
supervision of porters and police- 
men, but the moment the restraint 
was removed the ‘chaff’ changed 
character, and became gross in the 
extreme. It was so in the train, 
and so it continued on the hop 
ground, 

Under no circumstances can a 
London mob refrain from ‘chaff.’ 
Whatever its condition, and what- 
ever the occasion, it is always the 
same. The half-famished casuals 
at a workhouse door on a wild win- 
ter evening ‘chaff’ one another, 
just as used to do the crowds who 
assembled to witness a ‘ hanging,’ 
or those who still gather to see an 
illumination. 

Judging from appearances one 
would have set down the whole 
crowd as belonging to the lowest 
class—as composed of the scourings 
of the slums. No greater mistake 
could have been made. Such beings 
were there, and too many of them, 
but they were far from forming a 
majority. I was soon to discover 
that it is as customary with work- 
ing families of comparative respect- 
ability to go ‘a hopping’ in Sep- 
tember as it is for members of 
another section of society to go to 
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the moors, the sea-side, Switzerland, 
and Norway, and for similar reasons 
—relaxation and health. 

I was to find also, that no incon- 
siderable portion of the crowd had 
another motive which few of them 
cared to avow. It was this—a 
hopping expedition afforded ample 
scope for certain indulgences of 
which I shall have to write a little 
later. 

One peculiarity of the hop-pickers 
caused me some surprise. Here 
were scores of wives who carried 
with them the whole family, from 
the baby at the breast to the 
grown-up son. and daughter, while 
the husband and father remained at 
work in town. 

I observed a number of youths 
from twelve to fourteen flitting 
through the crowd,  entreating 
some one to take them with them 
into Kent, and offering their ser- 
vices in return. These were evi- 
dently runaways from home at- 
tracted by glowing accounts of life 
at the hop-fields. Most of them 
were well dressed ; and the greater 
number obtained their wish, for a 
willing lad is very serviceable in 
many ways to a grown-up picker. 

Among the crowd there was a 
sprinkling, but only a sprinkling, 
of those who sought the hop-fields 
from absolute necessity. There 
were a few clerks long out of em- 
ployment, a few paupers who had 
just discharged themselves from the 
workhouse, and a few thieves fresh 
from prison or unfortunate of late 
in their profession. I took some 
notice of these people in Kent, and 
found that, without exception, they 
were altogether useless as pickers. 
Some of them had not even per- 
severance enough to obtain an en- 
gagement, and the others were 
either discharged after a day or 
two as worthless, or took them- 
selves off in a brief space because 
altogether incapable of sticking 
steadily to anything. 

There was another class of hop- 
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pickers that I must not omit to 
mention. It consisted of males 
and females, mostly young, who 
had formed temporary connections, 
and who were going down to Kent 
to live as husband and wife during 
the hopping month—to separate on 
their return to town. The women 
were machinists, tailoresses, and 
charwomen—with a very few of 
the distinctly disreputable. The 
men were chiefly skilled mechanics 
who had given up lucrative em- 
ployments for a month of Bohemian 
life. 

Unusual precautions had been 
taken by the railway authorities 
with respect to the hop-pickers. 
The band of porters and policemen 
on duty was strengthened, and an 
office for the issue of tickets had 
been constructed of stout planks 
for the occasion. Here, however, 
there was less tumult and bustling 
than may be observed any day at 
the first-class ticket window of any 
station previous to the departure 
of a train. There was plenty of 
time, and the mob was good hu- 
moured and on its best behaviour. 
At the proper hour the hoppers 
were passed through a narrow door 
to the train in which they were to 
travel. Here they gave up their 
tickets, being left at liberty to get 
out at any of the stations where the 
train was to stop. 

At last, after a delay of two 
hours, which however were by no 
means weary hours to me—we were 
inmotion. All this time the ‘ chaff,’ 
of which I have already made men- 
tion, had been going on; but the 
moment we were clear of the sta- 
tion it developed into the form 
which it was to retain all through 
the hopping season. That form 
was coarser and far bolder in ob- 
scenity and filth than anything of 
the kind that had ever before come 
under my notice. The most naked 


terms invented by prurience and 
vice were used on all sides, and, I 
regret to write, by the women 
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girls far more than by the men and 
boys. It was peculiar to no age. 
Over and over again have I heard 
children of five and six apply the 
same horrible epithets to their 
parents that the latter applied to 
one another and to their children 
in their anger. But I shall be 
obliged to say more of this pre- 
sently. It had one effect on myself. 
I had intended to alight at Maid- 
stone with the mass of the pickers, 
but so foul-mouthed had I found 
them, that in sheer disgust I rode 
on past Maidstone and two other 
stations—EHast Farleigh and Water. 
ingbury. By the time the last- 
mentioned station was left behind 
the occupants of the carriages had 
become few and very quiet. I quitted 
the train at Yalding about half-past 
four in the morning. 

Here I found myself in a predica- 
ment. I knew absolutely nothing 
of the hop country, and nothing of 
hop-picking. I asked myself how 
was [ to obtain the engagement I 
wanted? I resolved to attach my- 
self to a group and share its for- 
tunes. But the resolve was far 
more easily formed than carried out. 
The two or three with whom I left 
the station allowed me to accom- 
pany them to the town from which 
it takes its name, some mile and a 
half away by the field path. On 
the road, however, they found that 
I was altogether new to the busi- 
ness on which they as well as my- 
self were bent, and with that 
jealousy of intruders on their pro- 
fession, which marks the lowest 
class everywhere, gave me the cold 
shoulder so unmistakably that I 
was compelled to quit them. 

There was nobody stirring at 
Yalding when I passed through 
the town, except a baker intent on 
doing business with the hoppers. 
From him I learnt that few hop 
farmers had begun picking there, 
that these few were abundantly 
supplied with hands, and that the 
remaining farmers would not com- 
YY2 
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mence before the following Monday. 
He recommended me to try East 
Farleigh, and designated the route, 
which I took. By the time I 
reached this place it was clear to 
me that I should never obtain an 
engagement if I continued to search 
for one alone. Here and there, too, 
I obtained bits of information, until 
by about twelve o’clock my know- 
ledge of the theory of hop-picking 
was tolerably complete. 

At East Farleigh I sought to 
obtain employment with the Messrs. 
Ellis, the largest hop farmers in 
that quarter—men who havea high 
and well-deserved reputation with 
the pickers. They, however, like 
all the better employers, were al- 
ready sufficiently stocked with 
hands, who presented by far the 
best appearance of any company 
that I saw in Kent, and the women 
were neat and modest looking. 

A mile or two farther on, at a 
short distance from Maidstone, was 
a hop ground avoided by all good 
hop-pickers on account of the evil 
repute of its owner. He was 
especially notorious for unjust 
‘measure,’ a term to be explained 
hereafter. Here I determined to 
apply ; but even here there was no 
vacancy. As it turned ont, far 
more pickers than were wanted had 
left London this year for Kent, the 
result being a good deal of misery. 
Some scores of the unemployed 
subsisted on alms at Maidstone for 
a week or more. It was the same 
elsewhere. 

At this place I picked up a com- 
panion. He was a Londoner of 
a type that I did not like, full of 
the superficial sharpness of your 
low cockney, with gait, features, 
tone, and expression, all bespeaking 
the picaroon. He had walked from 
London, like many another, spend- 
ing two days and a night in the 
journey. According to his own ac- 
count he was an experienced picker. 
I proposed that we should try for- 
tune together. He assented, influ- 
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enced no doubt by the fact that I 
had some food and the means of 
procuring more, while he was alto- 
gether destitute. 

I saw no danger in this com- 
panionship. I was the stronger 
man ; knew how to take care of my- 
self in rough company ; was not at 
all likely to be tempted into devious 
courses by such a person ; on the 
contrary, I felt in a few minutes 
that I had acquired a moral suprem- 
acy over him. At the same time 
I was determined to watch him 
closely and to interrupt him very 
quickly and decidedly should he 
venture to attempt any ugly prac- 
tice. He would be useful in ena- 
bling me to obtain an engagement. 
I would deal with him afterwards 
as he deserved. 

It was now a little past noon. I 
proposed that we should try another 
quarter. A few queries were put 
to passengers, who suggested as 
the most likely—Sutton Valence— 
one of four or five Suttons that lie 
in a circle six or seven miles from 
Maidstone, and eight from where 
we stood. My comrade would have 
preferred waiting in Maidstone the 
chance of an employer seeking 
hands, but of this I would not hear. 
He was a choice sample of the list- 
less, wait-for-something-turning-up 
loungers who haunt the street 
corners of the lower quarters of 
London. 

We 
through Maidstone. Here my com- 
panion was recognised, and hailed 
by one of a group that sat on a door 
step. It was a group so charac- 
teristic of hop-picking that I must 
describe it. It consisted of two 
women, two girls, and_ three 
babies. One of the women, about 
thirty, was dissipated-looking and 
dirty, and her baby, about eight 
months old, a poor, withered-look- 
ing, sickly thing. This woman 
was separated from her husband, 
and led a disreputable life in Lon- 
don; she was going to Sutton 


started at once, passing 
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Valence, whither some relatives and 
acquaintances had preceded her. 
The other was a younger woman, 
some twenty-four or thereabouts, 
and of a very different type. She 
was neat, well-dressed,  well- 
nourished, and modest. With her 
were her children, one three years 
old, the other a baby born only 
twenty-four days before! But 
babies as young were not unusual 
on the hop farms. I saw several. 
With this woman was her sister, a 


girl of fifteen, and another girl of 


twelve, the daughter of a neigh- 
bour, whose fare she had paid, and 
whom she was to maintain during 
the hop-picking, to whose ser- 
vices therefore she had acquired a 
right. Besides the children, the 
younger woman had a bag of bed- 


ding, which was not a light one, 
and a set of cooking utensils. 


These things the party had carried 
from the railway station, about 
halfa mile. They were sitting in 
a helpless, hopeless state, when we 
happened to pass. Neither of the 
women had any money, and how 
they were to reach their destination 


was more than they could say. 
Our arrival, however, released 
them from their difficulty. My 


companion and myself carried the 
bedding and the child of three to 


Sutton. I must allow that it was 
about the weariest walk I ever 
had. 


On the way I had another speci- 
men of the female hop-picker’s 
tongue. The coarser woman 
‘chaffed ’ every man she met in the 
grossest manner, and was imitated 
by the girls, but the younger woman 
never joined in the ribaldry. She 
was one of those who had left hus- 
bands at work in London, and was 
on her way to join her parents, who 
had left town a few days before. 

Our destination was reached at 
last. Here, and at three or four 
other places in the same quarter, 
my companion and myself applied 
in vain for employment. He was 
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altogether dispirited, and would 
have abandoned the search long 
before had he been alone; I, how- 
ever, was determined to succeed, 
and bore down his opposition. 

At last, about seven o’clock in 
the evening, when we were both 
thoroughly worn out, we obtained 
an engagement at East Sutton. On 
this particular farm picking had 
commenced the Monday before. 
But the owner, like most owners in 
that quarter, had a bad repute as 
anemployer. Indeed, many of his 
hoppers had ‘ struck’ on the Wed- 
nesday before, and the vacancies 
had not keen filled up, and here, 
therefore, every applicant was gladly 
received. 

Work being over for the day, we 
were directed to the ‘ encampment,’ 
or ‘hop houses,’ as are termed the 
lodgings which the hop farmer is 
required to provide for his hands. 
These were situated in a large pas- 
ture field, and consisted of every 
sort of structure used by hop farm- 
ers. There were three barn-like 
structures. Two of them were of 
two storeys each, the lower storey 
being of brick, and the upper, with 
the exception of the gables, of 
wood. The lower storeys were 
divided into compartments, each 
having a door of its own width and 
length, but nothing in the shape of 
a window. The doors being shut 
at night, rendered them oppres- 
sively hot during the first weeks of 
September. Each compartment 
was intended for the occupation of 
a single family. The upper storey 
of the ‘hop house’ formed one 
large room, and was reached by a 
ladder from the outside. It also 
was occupied by families. Next to 
the ‘hop houses’ were the ‘straw 
huts,’ of which there were three. 
These were long, low structures, 
with a framework of hurdles of the 
kind used for sheep pens. Five 
hurdles planted in a line, some 


eighteen inches deep in the ground, 
The roof was also 


formed a side. 
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of hurdles, supported on the sides, 
and meeting at an angle at the top. 
It was thatched with straw, and the 
sides were filled in with the same 
material. The ends were closed 
with canvas, stretched on a light 
framework. Each end had a rude 
door, which it was impossible to 
close tightly. In consequence there 
was a draught through, which kept 
the places healthy, but rendered 
them exceedingly uncomfortable 
during the colder nights. Besides 
the ‘ hop houses’ and ‘straw hnts,’ 
there were a number of tents, well 
constructed, and properly pitched 
with one exception—there was no 
trench round any of them. 

All these places—‘ hop houses,’ 
‘straw huts,’ and tents — were 
littered with straw to the depth of 
eighteen inches or two feet. On this 
straw those who had bedding spread 
it; and those who had none—as 
the writer—slept in their clothes, 
taking off nothing but their boots 
and using their coats as blankets. 
There were others who borrowed 
pokes, or hop sacks, without leave, 
into which they crept at night in 
puris naturalibus, and then buried 
themselves in the straw. 

There was what was called a 
cooking house—a low building with 
large doors at each end, containing 
eight huge fireplaces. There were 
fireplaces too at the ends of the hop 
houses. These, however, were by 
no means sufficient ; so the company 
lit half a dozen other fires every 
night and morning in various parts 
of the encampment, suspending 
their kettles from sticks. These 
fires in the open gave the field a 
romantic appearance as the evening 
darkened, with the dark 
flitting round them in 
glare. 

The hop farmer provided fuel in 
the shape of faggots and small coal. 
As to other accommodation, there 
was little or none. The only pro- 
vision for washing was a small 
square cistern about two feet in 


figures 
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diameter, through which a thread 
of water ran. The surface was at 
least a foot below the bank, and not 
to be reached without kneeling. 
In a day or two a scum of soap and 
filth gathered upon the water and 
thickened hourly. The majority 
of the pickers therefore, myself 
being one, avoided ‘the well’ as 
the pl: vce was called, and went to 
various convenient spots in the 
course of a small stream which ran 
some three-quarters of a mile from 
theencampment. Water for drink- 
ing and cooking had to be brought 
from Sutton V: ‘alenc e, more than a 
mile distant, or from the hop far mer’s 
house, nearly as remote. There were 
wells much nearer—one for each 
group of cottagers; but these the 
cottagers kept locked during the 
hop-picking. The latrines were 
shamefully inadequate and always 
in a disgusting state. 

Such was the encampment in 
which with more than a hundred 
others, I lived for three weeks. 
There were a few better and a great 
many much worse. 

I have stated that the ‘hop 
houses’ were appropriated to 
families. So was one of the ‘ straw 
huts.’ Another straw hut was 
tenanted by single men; here I 
slept. The third was occ upied by 
familics, single men and single 
women indiscriminately. One or 
two of the tents held a family 
apiece; the remainder were filled 
as the third hut. 

In one tent there were five men 
and one single woman. This 
woman was one 0 of | he characters of 
the encampment. She was not more 
then twenty-seven, and in other 
days and different circumstances she 
must have been beautiful. Her 
beauty, however, was of the most 
sensuous type. Slightly under the 
middle height ; long curling brown 
hair and plenty of it ; round and 
rather large head ; regular features 
of the Greek ty pe ; rich dark olive 
complexion ; figure as full as con- 
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sisted with grace; carriage that 
would have done honour to any 
ball-room. Such was the person 
of ‘Ellen,’ the only name by which 
she was known. It was evident 
that she had been highly educated. 
Her voice was low and cultivated, 
her language choice, and now and 
then a French or an Italian phrase 
would slip from her tongue. There 
was a slight remnant of old taste 
in her dress and of old modesty in 
her manners. Her complexion was 
just beginning to show the first 
trace of fading, and her features 
and figure were on the verge of 
that expansion which is called 
bloatedness. Ina very little time 
Ellen’s beauty will be a thing of 
the past. She occupied h er tent by 
preference, a thing she did not 
attempt to conces al or excuse. On 
the contrary, there were times when 
she made a boast of it. She drank 
deeply and with everyone who 
would invite her, but she was never 
drunk in the common acceptation 
of the word; she only became 
communicative—revoltingly so to 
anyone save an habitual hop-picker. 

‘The only difference between 
women,’ she would say with bitter 
emphasis, ‘is that some are more 
cunning and hypocritical than 
others. Iam one of the bold ones. 
I do not care the value of a pin 
what the world thinks of me. My 
own sex I know and despise; with 
the other sex I can do as I please, 
and mean to do as I please, so long 
as my good looks and my youth 
shall last.’ ‘And then?’ ‘ Suffi- 
cient to the morrow is the evil 
thereof. I live only for the present, 
and never bother my head about the 
future. And pray am I to be blamed 
+ my way of thinking and acting } ? 

I did not make my Self”? 

I describe Ellen because she is a 
representative woman. The class 
to which she belongs is not indeed 
a large one, but it is a class, and an 
exceedingly dangerous one. In the 
course of wide experience I have met 
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various specimens. i may state for 
the benefit of the anthropologist, 
that, in person, they were all cast 
in the same mould; they had heads 
of similar shape, similar features, 
and complexion, the like figure, 
and the same temperament. Sin- 
gnlarly enough, every one of them 
was accustomed to pronounce the 
same opinion of her sex as Ellen. 
The career of these women, so far 
as I observed it, was invariably the 
same: a youth of wild indulgence, 
a maturity wherein indulgence and 
interest were equally sought, men 
being victimised and women led to 
their rnin without the smallest com- 
punction, and in most cases with 
exceeding skill, just to gratify the 
selfishness of the terrible creature 
and a decline equally grasping and 
ascetic. Such women as Ellen, pro- 
viding their constitutions remain 
unsapped by early excesses, not 
seldom pass their later years in ease 
and ostentatious piety. 

I was so tired that I entered the 
hut designated for my lodging with 
a feeling of thankfulness, and throw- 
ing myself on the straw fell at once 
into a sound sleep, which continued 
unbroken till morning. Roused by 
the bustle of my fellow lodgers, I 

‘shook myself together,’ as one of 
them recommended, and went in 
search of a lavatory, which I found 
in a neighbouring ditch, being as 
yet unacquainted with the locality, 
and therefore unaware of the ex- 
istence of the stream already men- 
tioned. The ‘well’ I had seen to 
shrink from the night before. 

I was up betimes at the picking 
ground, half an hour or more before 
the signal was given for work. A 
very primitive sort of signal it was, 
made by aman grunting -hoarsely — 
nobody could call it blowing— 
through a cow’s horn. I have 
heard many queer sounds in my 
time, but that was about the most 
ludicrously inartistic that ever puz- 
zled my ears. In comparison the 
bray of 2 donkey is harmony itself 
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And yet I was gravely informed 
that this same signal is in all re- 
spects identical with the one with 
which Hengist was accustomed to 
urge his followers in the battle, and 
dear, therefore, to all true Kentish 
yeomen. 

Here I may sketch the appear- 
ance of a hop field in September, 
for the benefit of those readers who 
have never seen one. The hop 
poles are planted in long straight 
rows, reaching from one end of the 
field to the other. These poles are 
about fifteen feet in height, and of 
two sorts, the light and the heavy. 
The lighter poles are planted by 
threes and fours, the heavier by 
twos. The rows stand about four 
feet apart; the groups of poles in 
each row about three. Thus the 
field is traversed in all directions 
by a number of long straight ave- 
nues. The hop plant, a creeper, 
climbs each pole with three or four 
stems, from which depend a num- 
ber of short branches, thickly co- 
vered with dark green leaves. 
The hops grow chiefly at the top 
of the pole, whence they hang in 
bunches—yellow or russet, accord- 
ing to their ripeness, and often of 
such weight as to bend the poles. 
These bunches diminish in number, 
weight, and value towards the base 
of the pole, where the plant is 
leafiest. The foliage of the hop 
field is pleasant enough to the eye ; 
but when the novelty wears off, as 
it soon does, one feels all the tame- 
ness, monotony, and formality of 
the arrangement. 

The picking is done in this way : 
The hop grower provides a number 
of ‘bins,’ ten to sixty or more, 
according to the extent of his 
farm; the time spent in pick- 
ing everywhere being about the 
same, three weeks to a month, 
whether the farm be large or small. 
The ‘ bin’ consists of a light wooden 
framework, about eight feet in 
length, which opens and shuts like 
what is called a scissors bedstead. 
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To this is fastened the ‘ bin cloth,’ 
which, when the bin is pitched and 
opened, forms the receptacle into 
which the hops are picked, and is 
capable of containing twenty-six to 
thirty bushels. Each bin is divided 
into two equal parts by a piece of 
canvas fastened to the bottom and 
sides, and is worked by two grown- 
up pickers, who may be assisted by 
children. The poles are laid across 
the bin, and the hops picked in 
as fast as the skill of the picker 
will allow, and with as little ad- 
mixture of leaf as possible. The 
perfection of hop-picking is to be 
quick and clean. Much time is lost 
by picking too carefully, and at 
least as much by rough picking, 
for the superfluous leaves have 
always to be sifted from the crops 
previous to every ‘measure.’ This 
is the most disagreeable part of the 
work, and the most trying to new 
hands. 

Besides the pickers, there are the 
‘pole pullers,’ or ‘bin men.’ The 
common proportion is one puller to 
every five bins, but grinding farmers 
break the rule as often as they can 
in their own favour, and add 
another bin. The pickers are paid 
by the bushel; the pole puller 
receives a fixed daily wage. He 
has the command of the company 
for which he pulls, and may employ 
his spare time in picking with his 
wife or a friend. 

The companies are so arranged in 
the field as to remain stationary for 
a day. A certain number of poles 
before and behind him is assigned 
to each picker. Should he be slow, 
the quicker hands of the company 
take his poles as they finish their 
own. 

The poles vary in worth; some 
bear few leaves and great quanti- 
ties of hops; others abound in 
leaves, among which the hops have 
to be sought at much loss of time ; 
in many cases the hops are so small 
as to be hardly worth the picking— 
that is, to the picker. In conse- 
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quence, there is always a good deal 
of sharp practice and squabbling, 
and now and then some serious 
fighting about the poles. 

The rate per bushel at which the 
pickers are paid is fixed at the 
opening of the season, according to 
the quality of the hops in the 
various fields of the farm. The 
smallest hops are* paid for at a 
shilling for four bushels, the largest 
at a shilling for six, the medium at 
five to the shilling. 

On this particular farm, as on 
most others in the vicinity, the 
price was six to the shilling all 
round. By far the larger portion of 
the poles being leafy, and most of 
the hops small, few pickers made 
more than eighteen pence a day, the 
average of the writer. Many did 


not average more than a shilling. 
Here, as elsewhere, a superabund- 
ance of hands had lowered the rate 
of wages. 

It is the custom on the hop farms 
to make the pickers daily advances 
of subsistence money—in pickers’ 


phrase, ‘a sub’—-of about two- 
thirds of the money earned. Should 
the picker leave the farm before 
the close of the picking he forfeits 
the remainder, as in this case it is 
the rule to estimate his earnings 
at ‘twelve a shilling all round’—a 
method of counting which always 
brings him in a debtor to the hop 
farmer. 

The hops are measured and the 
bins cleared four times a day— 
twice in the morning, and twice in 
the afternoon. Here lies the great 
grievance of the picker. The mea- 
surers are natives of the locality, 
men constantly employed on the 
farm,and having, therefore, interests 
in common with their employer. 
On the majority of farms they are 
accused of measuring against the 
picker, and, so far as I could judge, 
with truth. Where I worked it was 
asserted that the farmer had nine 
bushels to the shilling instead of 
six, which meant that his system of 
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measuring defrauded the pickers of 
one-third of their earnings. It was 
quite out of the power of the hop- 
pickers to redress this in a legal 
way. They had no means of telling 
the employer, nobody paid any 
attention to their complaints; they 
were looked upon, in fact, as 
pariahs, outcasts, creatures  in- 
finitely beneath the native in all 
things, objects of contempt, and 
fit to be victimised by every- 
body dwelling in the county with 
whom they came in contact. The 
hop farmers ground them down, and 
the local shopkeepers imposed upon 
them in every way, as I saw and 
experienced. For instance, I once 
had a pennyworth of bread weighed 
out so ridiculously small that I had 
it weighed again immediately, and 
found it exactly three ownces. I kept 
the morsel for days as a specimen 
of the trading morality of Sutton 
Valence. It was the same in all 
things—over-charge, under-weight, 
and adulteration were universal for 
the hop-picker. And yet Sutton 
Valence is evidently a pious place. 
Not a single shop door opens there- 
in on the Sunday. Everybody goes 
to church, and, as I proved more 
than once, the meanest dweller in 
the place is quite prepared to treat 
the benighted hop-picker to any 
quantity of text and cant. 

A number of pickers attempted 
to rectify the wrong practised on 
them by the measurers in their own 
way. As fast as they were measured 
out, the hops were poured into 
‘ pokes,’ or sacks, containing eight 
or ten bushels each. There was no 
system used in the removal of these 
sacks. In consequence a number of 
them would be secreted at every 
measuring time, and their contents 
poured back into three or four bins 
the moment the measurers turned 
their backs. This trick was prac- 
tised exclusively by pole pullers 
who had wives and families. The 
result was to cause still further 
over-measure against the pickers. 
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For the hops were dried imme- 
diately after removal from the 
ground, then weighed, and as the 
farmer knew to an ounce what a 
dry bushel of hops should weigh, 
the deficiency was immediately dis- 
covered, and the measurers were 
directed to make it up next mea- 
sure. 

None of the pickers could help 
seeing what the pole pullers did, 
and so long as it appeared to them 
merely cheating the employer, it 
met with their warm approval. 
In a day or two the real facts 
were laid before them, and an 
attempt made to induce them to 
stop the cheating in their own in- 
terests, and by their own influence, 
without resorting to the employer. 
They were shown that by acting 
thus they would deprive the em- 
ployer of all excuse for over mea- 
sure, and make their own case 
against him too strong to be dis- 
regarded. It was useless; there 
was neither manliness enough nor 
honesty enough among them for 
such acourse. Nevertheless, cheat- 
ing was stopped, but in charac- 
teristic sneaking fashion. Within 
three days some threescore separate 
informations of what was going on 
were conveyed to the farm bailiff. 
In consequence a watch was set 
on one of the che a fellow whose 
bullying, rapacity, and general un- 
scrupulousness had rendered him 
universally disliked—a veritable 
object of detestation to the females 
of his own bins. He was caught in 
the act, and turned off the ground 
at short notice. Ere he departed, 
however, the scoundrel—a mongrel 
Irishman, who denied that there 
was anything Irish in him—gave 
the pickers another specimen of his 
quality. Finding it vain to deny 
his offence, he endeavoured to secure 
companions in misfortune by de- 
nouncing half-a-dozen others by 
name as just as bad as himself. In 
return for this I suspect that 
by this time Mr. Michael C. has 
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received what a good many—quite 
capable of being as good as their 
word—promised him on their return 
to town, ‘a skinful of sore bones.’ 
This incident stopped the cheating 
of the employer for the rest of the 
season, but it caused no change in 
over-measurement. 

On the very first day I lost my 
temporary companion. We were 
placed at bins in different parts of 
the field. I, of course, made no 
great figure as a picker the first 
day ; but he wasso conspicuously and 
hopelessly inefficient that he was 
discharged before the day was over, 
and I saw no more of him. 

The work was not heavy and 
required no particular attention 
from the pickers, who were there- 
fore at liberty to indulge in their 
favourite amusement, ‘ chaffing,’ to 
the top of their bent. The thing 
went on endlessly and every where, 
and precisely as it had gone on in 
the train. After a few hours’ ex- 
perience, I began to perceive that 
not one of them attached any par- 
ticular meaning to the horrible 
expressions they poured forth. 
They used them because they had 
been dinned in their ears from 
infancy. In their view there could 
be no earnestness in an assertion 
which was not strengthened by 
blasphemous adjectives and _ inter- 
jections. In consequence the lie of 
a cockney may always be detected 
by the increased energy of the 
phrases which recommend it to at- 
tention. It is much the same 
with obscene expressions. They 
are so habitually used that they 
cease to awaken any sharp sense of 
their meaning in those who use or 
hear them. They excite no dis- 
gust or other feeling in those 
accustomed to them. When a low- 
bred cockney is deliberately filthy, 
he resorts to ambiguous terms 
utterly unintelligible to an outsider. 

All day long I heard phrases round 
me perfect ly i innocent as far as the 
words went, and perfectly unmean- 
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ing in the literal sense, but for all 
that having a meaning which 
might be surmised from the ges- 
tures of those who employed them. 
Three days in the hop field went 
farther towards teaching me to un- 
derstand parts of Rabelais than all 
the remarks of his commentators. 

There was plenty of gross conduct 
to match the gross language. Self 
was the first, almost the sole con- 
sideration, from the youngest to the 
oldest. The grosser self—the body 
with its appetites—the gratification 
of the senses was all they cared for. 
Parents were everlastingly minis- 
tering to self by tyrannising over 
their children. “And the children 
were as everlastingly doing the same 
thing by rebelling against their 
parents. The oaths and the ugly 
epithets that the one flung at the 
other were invariably returned, and 
nobody seemed surprised. Self was 
everywhere, stealing, cheating, ly- 
ing, drinking, indulging. These 
people were specimens of their 
clas—of the mob of the large 
town. They are the generation 
trained by the voluntary system of 
education; what sort of a geueration 
will the School Board give us ? 

My bin companion, a young girl of 
nineteen, was a fair specimen of her 
class, no worse than her neighbours 
in conduct, quite as honest as the 
best of them, and at least as modest, 
which however is saying very little. 
A resident in the ‘ Borough,’ when 
in town she found employment in a 
large factory, with some hundreds 
of other girls, her wages averaging 
about twelve shillings a week. 
There are many such factories in 
and about London, and their effect on 
the weaker sex was well exemplified 
in ‘Joanna.’ The woman loses all 
that makes her woman; she becomes 
hard, coarse, and sensual ; she cares 
little for family ties of any kind ; 
she is ready to form a loose connec- 
tion at a moment’s notice, and as 
ready to cast it off; she is incapable 
of lasting affection; her dealings 
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with the opposite sex are regulated 
by mere interest and animal im- 
pulse, and thanks to people whom 
I need not name she has learnt to 
follow her grosser inclinations with 
impunity. 

The male pickers, as the females, 
were fair examples of the class to 
which they belonged. They were 
cunning, utterly unscrupulous, sel- 
fish, cruel when there was a chance 
of being cruel with safety, and 
cowardly except when in gangs. 
One evening I was returning from 
the village about nine o ’clock. At 
a lonely part of the road I heard a 
woman screaming ‘ Murder!’ some 
distance in front. shouted in 
return to alarm her assailant, and 
ran forward. At a turn of the 
road I came upon a group of fellows, 
most of them armed with thick 
sticks, standing stock still, listening 
to the screams, and peering into 
the gloom. I could not help address- 
ing a few strong remarks to them. 
They made no reply, but seeing me 
running, ran too, keeping well be- 
hind, however. As it happened, the 
noise was over before we arrived, 
though it might have been other- 
wise. A pair had been struggling 
in the hedge, while half a dozen 
women looked on. ‘Oh, masters!’ 
said one of the latter, ‘ please don’t 
interfere; it’s only a man’s been 
a-beating his wife about a penny- 
worth of tobacco.’ Nobody had 
interfered. Had the assault been a 
murderous one the perpetrator 
would have met with but small in- 
terruption from the cockney spec- 
tators. I saw a hundred instances 
of the low-lived cockney’s liking 
for cruelty. They are cruel in gangs, 
like the wild dog or the wolf. 

These fellows seldom got to blows 
among themselves. They often 
quarrelled indeed, but in these 
cases confined themselves to ‘ roast- 
ing ;’ for example: 

‘Yah, yah! Yer ought to putty 
yer face, yer ought, and get it 
painted.’ 
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‘Yer ought to have a smoothing 
plane run over them cheeks of 
yourn ; yah, yah!’ 

, Whoa, Emma !’—the burden of 
a music-hall song—(this because 
the user had no other answer ready. ) 


Then there would be a chorus of 


‘Whoa, Emma!’ over the field, after 
which the roasters would resume 
their interchange of vulgarisms, 
* Whoa, Emma!’ or some other cur- 
rent cant phrase filling in every 
hiatus. 

The hop-picker’s attempts at 
humour were no more original, and 
much more objectionable. One 
would call out the Christian name 
of another, three or four bins off— 

‘George!’ or ‘ Joanna!’ 

‘Yes—what do you want?’ 

Then followed some obscene word. 
This would raise a general laugh, 
after which came the inevitable 
chorus of ‘ Whoa, Emma!’ Similar 
questions and answers would be kept 
up for some time, always with the 


chorus. Then would come a loud 
conversation concerning the say- 


ings and doings of the freyuenters 
of the lowest town haunts; and so 
the day would pass. 

The day, however, was nothing 
to the evening. 

The first part of the evening was 
usually spent in one or other of the 
public-houses in Sutton Valence, 
the ‘Swan’ being chiefly patronised 
by the ‘ gang’ to which | belonged. 
The house was a study in itself, ‘and 
so was its landlord, but I cannot 
now notice either. There were two 
tap-rooms in the ‘Swan.’ The 
larger was appropriated by the 
English pickers; the smaller was 
taken possession of by the minority 
which dared to confess itself Irish. 
The latter was by far the more 
amusing. The company in the 
English tap was divided into many 
groups ; the conversation was never 
general; there were no racy songs, 
or racier anecdotes. To under- 
stand the people here one had to 
flit from group to group, pausing 
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long enough with each to enter 
into its feelings. It was different 
on the Irish side. Here the com- 
pany was one, and the chat general, 
with plenty of song and story. 
Here, too, there was much more 
heartiness and good nature, and less 
quarrelling ; for Pat, on this parti- 
cular hop ground, seldom made 
money enough to enable him to get 
fighting-drunk. On the other 
hand, the English portion came to 
the house out of temper, and never 
drank enough to make them good- 
humoured. In consequence they 
were always grumbling and quar- 
relsome. 

Most people got down to the en- 
campment by seven o’clock, which 
was supper time. After supper 

ame smoking and gossip, most of 
it about cheating employers, punish- 
ing sneaks, and seducing women, 
among the men—about the latest 
doings of their neighbours and the 
latest scandals among the women. 

As night fell the greater number 
would retire to their dormitories 
and continue the conversation until 
they fell asleep, or pretended to fall 
asleep. Anyone stealing quietly 
out into the open air for an hour or 
two, between eleven and one, as | 
often did, would see forms creeping 
out of tents, huts, and hop houses, 
and stealing away, and others lin- 
gering by tent and hop house until 
door opening or canvas lifting dis- 
played a hand beckoning in, when 
the form would creep stealthily 
forward and disappear under cover 
to emerge as stealthily. There was 
no great risk of interruption. The 
huts in particular contained such a 
mixed company, and so many were 
accustomed to come and go at all 
hours, that nobody ever thought of 
lifting head to notice who came 
or went. 

I heard more than one mother 
lament that to bring a daughter to 
the hop ground was to bring her to 
her ruin; and yet mothers con- 
tinued to bring their daughters, 
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because the daughters would insist 
on being brought and the mothers 
dared not refuse. I heard a mother 
reprove a daughter for misconduct, 
and I heard the reply, ‘I do no 
more than you do,’ which silenced 
the mother. 

But, in fact, very few of these 
intrigues were much of a secret. 
‘There was no scruple and no deli- 
cacy. Everybody heard, who cared 
to hear; and most who heard were 
ready to repeat the story at the first 
opportunity. 

A week’s life in the encampment 
realised for me, in low life, many of 
the tales of the old French and 
Italian novelists. At times I was 
perfectly amazed at the complete- 
ness with which one of the stories 
of Boccaccio or Les Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles would be reproduced. 

The majority of these people have 
very pronounced political opinions, 
and in this, as also in the character 
of their opinions, they are fair re- 
presentatives of their class. On no 
other subject are their minds so 
made up or their feelings so strong. 
They are every one of them fierce 
revolutionists. They have no loyalty, 
no respect for rank or wealth, no 
regard for existing institutions, no 
patriotism. They acknowledge no 
religious or moral restraint of any 
sort. All they care for is their 
own interests, so far as they can 
understand them — which is not 
far. Any change to suit them 
must be sweeping and sanguinary. 
Again and again, and not on the 
hop ground only, have I heard 
some people express an earnest wish 
for the extermination of the ruling 
classes. According to them the 
working man—that is the mechanic 
and the labourer—is the creator of 
all wealth and ought to be its sole 
possessor. In their view all the 
present possessors of wealth are 
robbers and tyrants—so many wild 
beasts who prey upon the working 
man, and who must be dealt with as 
wild beasts when the working man 
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shall obtain the mastery. It is 
useless to reason with them. Com- 
plex arguments they cannot compre- 
hend ; and for the more simple they 
are provided with replies perfectly 
satisfactory to themselves. Point 
to the benevolence of the upper 
classes, as manifested in hospitals, 
&c., and they exclaim, fully be- 
lieving it too, that all this is done 
in policy or in terror, in order to 
throw dust in the eyes of the people. 
Then they tell the reasoner to look 
at what the upper classes will do 
when they dare, pouring forth story 
after story, carefully gathered from 
popular prints and from the mouths 
of popular demagogues, concerning 
legal inequalities, police delinquer- 
cies, poor-law harshness, and es- 
pecially concerning the oppression 
practised on the poverty-stricken by 
such mischievous associations as 
that which terms itself ‘the As- 
sociation for Charity Organisation.’ 
All other grievances one might 
manage to explain away; but there 
is no excusing the doings of this 
Society. Concerning these doings 
such people as the hop-pickers wax 
eloquent, and tell with overwhelm- 
ing effect harrowing stories—stories 
abounding in instances of the hard- 
heartedness of the upper classes. 
Then follow fierce threats and 
fiercer hopes. And, founding my 
opinion upon what I know—and 
certain circumstances coupled with 
a long course of steady observation 
of the lowest class have given me 
peculiar knowledge—lI cannot doubt 
that the revolutionists (led by the 
bolder spirits among them) will 
seize an opportunity. I do not 
mean to assert that they will be 
successful in effecting anything but 
bloodshed and misery, but they 
will have their outbreak ; und con- 
sidering the temper and training of 
our urban mobs, it will be a terrible 
one while it lasts. Here—on the 
hop ground—they were perhaps 
more than usually prone to express 
their political hopes and hates. For 
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here they felt very keenly that they 
were oppressed and ground down in 
every way and that they were utterly 
without redress. Nobody took any 
interest in them. The hop farmers 
were all banded together ; the whole 
country went with the farmers; 
and the latter did as they pleased, 
treating the pickers worse than 
their dogs. And all this was to a 
great extent true. 

One striking instance occurred 
under my very eyes.—A quarrel of 
children involved the mothers. One 
of the latter was far advanced in 
pregnancy, and the result of the 
quarrel—in which, I may state, 
very little violence was used—was 
a premature birth. The mother 
was one of the many women who 
had left their husbands at home at 
work while they carried all their 
children with them to the hop field. 
The baby died in a few days. With 
the exception of the clergyman of the 
place, who did his duty, not a single 
native of Sutton Valence took the 


slightest interest in the poor hopper. 
Not a single woman paid her a visit, 
not even the wife of the farmer, who 
was a man of means and position. 
Here I err—one woman belonging 


to the place did visit her. It was 
the wife of a labourer whom the 
Rev. sent to the encampment 
with a bundle of baby clothes, and 
who (as was afterwards discovered) 
took care to appropriate all the 
better articles on the way. 

Some interest was shown in the 
hop-pickers by a London Association 
which sent down a 
preachers for their benefit. One 
of these people visited our encamp- 
ment, and held forth on two or three 
occasions. He was certainly in 
earnest, but he was worse than 
useless. He might have done very 
well in London visiting from house 
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to house, but he had no power of 
any sort, native or acquired, intel. 
lectual or verbal. The men paid 
no attention to him, the children 
mocked him, the women insulted 
him. 

But I must hurry to a close, pass- 
ing over a number of interesting 
incidents. We had elopements and 
pugilistic encounters, and many 
curious displays of character. The 
very last night we spent on the 
ground was marked by perhaps the 
most singular event of any. There 
was a good deal of drinking that 
night and not a little riot. One of 
the men, hitherto remarkable for 
quietness, took much more than 
was good for him, and when excited 
by beer was assailed by his wife, who 
was notorious for her bitter tongue, 
This infuriated him. He cut the 
tent in which they dwelt to pieces, 
and then seizing a quantity of loose 
straw, laid a sort of train from one 
tenement to another, with the pur- 
pose of setting fire to the whole en- 
campment. The man, some twenty- 
nine or thirty and of remarkable 
strength, brandished a large knife 
and acted in all respects so madly 
that none of the hoppers cared to 
interfere. He was in the very act 
of setting fire to the straw when he 
was knocked down from behind and 
secured by the local police, about 
one o’clock in the morning. 

That night terminated my con- 
nection with the hop-pickers. I 
had seen all 1 desired to see, and 
in fact a good deal more; I had 
no wish to accompany them on their 
return; I knew pretty well what 
would happen then. So I quitted 
the encampment betimes, and an- 
ticipated the arrival of my con- 
panions in London—that is, of the 
first batch of them—by half a dozen 
hours. 
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THE WEST INDIA QUESTION.! 


MIDST the multitudinous bur- 
dens which increase of empire 

has laid upon British statesmanship, 
it is not, perhaps, wholly to be won- 
dered at that the West Indies have 
occupied less of the public atten- 
tion than is their due, whether in 
regard to the social problem which 
they present for solution, or as a 
‘British interest.’ The value of our 
colonies in this part of the world 
has never been properly appreciated. 
The West Indies may indeed be said 
to be the Cinderella in the British 
family, whose constant portion has 
been contumely and ill-usage—the 
household drudge, on whom every 
caprice of the parent has been 
exercised, the neglected child who 
is whipped when anything goes 
wrong in the establishment, the 
corpus vile on whom all our experi- 
ments in philanthropy have been 
tried, all our novelties in virtue and 
science practised, and all our failures 
visited. Although the first-born of 
our progeny, springing with the 
earliest dawn of the Imperial idea 
under Cromwell, through many 
generations of its life carefully 
nourished by British statesmanship, 
and for a season the object of our 
national pride as the greatest of our 
achievements in that line, the West 
India colony has long since fallen 
into an inferior place in the esti- 
mation of the British people, and 
Government. In the catalogue of 
our possessions it scarcely passes 
for a colony at all, but rather as a 
dependency to which, as an incum- 
brance, we must cling because we 
cannot be rid of it with decency. 
It was not so even so lately as in 
the beginning of this century, when 
m war always our first care was for 
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the West Indies, when no sacrifice 
of blood or treasure was thought 
too great which purchased their 
safety—when to add to the number 
of our possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea by capture from the enemy, 
was held to be the primary object 
of British policy—when our best 
valour and genius by sea and land 
were devoted to the service of their 
defence. The West India interest 
was in those days the most impor- 
tant of the secondary influences 
of British policy. It was a power 
in Parliament and in_ society. 
The planter vied with the nabob 
of an earlier period in splen- 
dour and consideration. The rela- 
tions between the mother-country 
and the colony were then most 
intimate and cordial. The islands 
were in the hey-day of their pros- 
perity, and their commerce con- 
tributed greatly to the industry and 
the wealth of England. The West 
India question was among the first 
of questions demanding the notice 
of British statesmen. 

The discredit into which the 
West Indies have fallen during the 
last half-century, and especially 
since the date of the emancipation, 
cannot be accounted for by any cir- 
cumstances connected with that 
transaction. Whatever prejudice 
the existence of slavery might have 
created against the colony should 
have died out with the liberation of 
the slaves. We ought to be, in 
these days, not less but more in- 
terested in the fate of the West 
Indies, for the reason that we have 
purged them of the sin which was 
their burden and our disgrace. The 
fact of our having paid 20,000,000. 
for the emancipation of the slaves, 
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which British philanthropy never 
allows itself to forget, so far from 
relieving us of our obligation to the 
West Indies, only made that obli- 
gation greater, both to the emanci- 
pated and to their late masters. 
The money paid to the planters, for 
which we are accustomed to take 
credit asa supreme act of liberality, 
was after all only a composition 
of some half-a-crown in the pound 
towards our debt; seeing that 
all we paid for was the market 
value of the slaves, without reckon- 
ing the value of the machinery 
rendered useless, the land laid 
waste, and the industry destroyed. 
The transaction was nothing to 
boast of. We eased our national 
conscience at the expenseof the West 
India planters, who in part paid 
out of their own pockets, and still 
continue to pay, the greater part of 
the cost of that proud achievement. 
We have to this day refused to 
allow them that legitimate com- 
pensation which was understood to 
be their due, for we weight them 
heavily in the competition with 
foreign slave labour, and we re- 
strict their supply of free labourers. 
If it is contended that slavery was 
a sin which never ought to have 
contributed to the creation of any 
part of our national wealth, by 
so much the more were we bound 
to consider the interests of those 
whose industry we spoilt by this 
tardy recognition of its sinfulness. 
Assuredly the British public and 
Government were not acquitted of 
their duty to the West Indies by 
the act of emancipation—neither to 
the freed negroes, nor to their 
white masters. In fairness, if not 
to the planters, at least to the 
colonies, thus abruptly launched 
into freedom, we were bound to 
regard the West Indies with a 
special tenderness and consideration, 
as that child of ours who had borne 
the burden of our sin, and had 
suffered for our atonement. For 
the last forty years, however, 
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British Governments have ceased 
to trouble themselves about the 
West Indies. They attract rather 
less attention than is bestowed upon 
South Africa. An integral part 
of the British Empire, indissolubly 
connected with its greatness, and 
one of the principal factors of its 
wealth and power, they have en- 
gaged less of the notice of the 
British Parliament than the Gold 
Coast or the Fijis. 

The blow which was struck at 
the industrial prosperity of the 
West Indies by the abolition of 
slavery was not, however, the last 
or the worst injury which has been 
done to the colony by Great Britain. 
Had British philanthropy only been 
consistent in its zeal for freedom, 
the West Indies might have sur. 
vived the penance which they were 
called upon to do in discharge of 
the national sin. But the British 
people, though they loved slavery 
little, loved dear sugar less. The 
extravagance in regard to the ab- 
stract evil was balanced by a judi- 
cious frugality in respect of the 
practical and domestic necessity. 
The nation had no idea of paying 
more for sugar because the black 
brother was freed. Indeed, it had 
been led by the anti-slavery zealots 
to believe that virtue in this in- 
stance would be its own great re- 
ward. The sugar-planters’ industry, 
it was contended, would be benefited 
and not injured by emancipation. 
One of the commonest argaments in 
the mouth of the emancipationist 
was that the African when free 
would work better than when a 
slave. Labour being invested with 
a new dignity, industry would ex- 
pand and wealth increase. The 
negro, for his own sake, would help 
to grow sugar, and it would be to 
his interest to make the growth of 
sugar profitable. Among the earliest 
experiences of emancipation was the 
collapse of this pleasing illusion. 
The African, when freed, it was 
found, would not work at all, except 
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on his own terms. The price of 
sugar rose with the scarcity of la- 
bour and the cost of production. 
The British people, to their disgust, 
discovered that they were called 
upon to pay twopence or threepence 
a pound more for that indispensable 
article as one of the first conse- 
quences of negro emancipation. 
Then to the philanthropical fit suc- 
ceeded the economical. Freedom 
might be a very good thing, but 
cheap sugar was also desirable. If 
freedom did not give cheap sugar, 
then political economy must be 
called in to supplement philan- 
thropy. In the name of philan- 
thropy we had given freedom to 
the negro. In the name of free 
trade it was held to be necessary 
to give cheap sugar to the million. 
That the science was in conflict 
with the sentiment, and that in 
order to satisfy the one principle 
the other had to be violated, were 
considerations which did not trouble 
the British consumer. The duties 
upon free- and slave-grown sugar 
were equalised to the great glory 
of free trade, but necessarily to the 
injury of free labour. Once more 
it was the West India planter who 
had to pay the cost of the national 
relief, contributing to the success 
of free trade just as he had been 
compelled a few years before to 
administer to the triumph of anti- 
slavery. 

At the period of the emancipa- 
tion it was as certain as any his- 
torical fact can be that there was 
no idea that the free labour in the 
British West Indies would ever be 
exposed to the competition of the 
slave labour in the foreign colonies. 
As has been pointed out in an 
admirable pamphlet on the West 
Indian colonies, published by the 
present Lord Derby, then the 
Honourable Edward Stanley, in 
1850, ‘the idea of admitting foreign 
slave-grown produce, not in lieu of, 
not to replace, but to compete with 
that of the British colonies, never 
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appears to have been so much as 
alluded to on either side of either 
House.’ When the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the House of Lords 
(June 25, 1853) argued, with his 
usual sagacity, that one of the 
consequences of abolishing slavery 
in the British West Indies would 
be that we should be driven to 
import sugar grown by slaves from 
foreign countries, and thus to en- 
courage slavery, the argument 
was met, not by a denial of his 
position, but, as Lord Derby has 
reminded us in his pamphlet, ‘ by a 
long series of reasonings intended 
to demonstrate the impossibility of 
this hypothetical case ever becom- 
ing a reality.” There can be no 
doubt, in fact, that when the British 
Parliament abolished slavery the 
act was accompanied by a pledge, 
not the less binding because no 
one believed that it required to be 
expressed, that the British employer 
of free labour would be protected 
against the competition of the 
foreign slave-owner. Surely it 
could never have entered into the 
head of any of the champions of 
anti-slavery to conceive that all 
that England meant by abolition 
was that the evil was to be sup- 
pressed at home in order to be 
encouraged abroad. In utter con- 
tempt or in absolute oblivion of the 
arguments and pledges of 1833, the 
British Parliament proceeded in 
1846 to equalise the duties on free- 
and slave-grown sugar. And though 
the reasoning by which this boasted 
legislation has been defended may 
be perfectly sound from the point 
of view of free trade, it is obvious 
that it cannot be equally sound 
from the philanthropic side. The 
position of the free trader was, in 
fact, in direct antagonism to that 
of the emancipationist. The latter 
had held that slavery was a sin in 
the abstract, which ought to be put 
down at any cost. The former 
maintained, in effect, that the nation 
had a perfect right to profit by 
ZZ 
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slavery so long as it was not 
practised by itself. Whether a 
larger or a smaller number of 
human beings should be slaves was 
a question into which the free 
trader could not enter, although to 
the emancipationist it was of the 
very essence of his case. As a 
natural result of the equalisation of 
the sugar duties, the foreign slave- 
owner was encouraged and protect- 
ed in proportion as the English free 
employer was harassed and injured, 
and this was what we called free 
trade. England lifted up with 
one hand what she had put down 
with the other. Slavery under 
equal duties flourished, and con- 
tinues to flourish, having been 
made more profitable to those who 
retain it, and the fetters of the 
slave are riveted more tightly than 
ever. Thus the triumph of free 
trade was obtained by the sacri- 
fice of all those philanthropical 
principles for which the previous 
generation had been so earnest. 
And just as the West Indian planter 
had paid for the gratification of 
British sentiment in 1833, so he 
had to pay for the practice of 
British economy in 1846. 

But the tale of his hardships 
did not end there, and has not 
ended yet. Even in free trade the 
British Government has not been 
consistent. Just as in obedience to 
the popular clamour. the British 
Government deserted its own plat- 
form of anti-slavery in 1845, so it 
has since deserted free trade to 
suit its political convenience. For 
the last ten years the West Indian 
producer, already heavily handi- 
capped in the race against the Cuban 
slave-owner, has been weighted 
with a new burden in the shape of 
protectionist bounties in France 
and in Austria. Under the guise 
of a ‘drawback’ to the national 
sugar refiners, France has been 
practically giving them a bounty of 
31. on every ton of sugar exported 
to England. The effect of this 
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measure, designed for the pro- 
tection of the native industry, and 
therefore opposed to every principle 
of free trade, has been to give the 
French loaf-sugar manufacturer a 
monopoly of the British market, 
to the total ruin of the British 
manufacturer, and the necessary 
injury of the sugar-growing in- 
terest. Thus while British philan- 
thropy has curtailed the planter’s 
supply of labour, British free 
trade has spoilt his market. But 
he has yet another  griev- 
ance, to which the British public, 
proud of their achievements against 
slavery and against protection, 
and careless of the cost which 
another bears, will hardly have the 
patience to listen. To the double 
injury which had been already done 
to the West Indian producer has 
been added a new injustice in the 
shape of the restrictions which 
have been placed upon the free 
supply of labour from India— 
restrictions not less conspicuous for 
their political unwisdom than their 
blindness to the true interests of 
humanity. If ever there was a 
privilege which a British colony 
had a right to ask from the mother- 
country, which the Imperial Go- 
vernment, for its own sake, should 
make haste to concede, it is the 
privilege of drawing people from 
one portion of the empire, where 
the population is in excess of the 
means of subsistence, to another 
where ample natural resources are 
lying waste for want of cultiva- 
tion. Irrespective of any local 
demand it might be supposed to be 
the duty of the Government, 
having to provide against the 
almost annual recurrence of famine 
in India, to encourage by every 
possible means the flow of popula- 
tion from its over-stocked Eastern 
empire to its West Indian colonies, 
which are languishing for want of 
life, and thus to redress in the most 
legitimate way the balance of na- 
ture. In the East we have a super- 
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fluity of that of which in the West 
we have a scarcity. In the one 
the labourer perishes for want of 
work; in the other the work isstarved 
for want of labour. To direct the 
overflow from Jndiaso thatit might 
enrich the barrenness of the West 
Indies would appear to suggest 
itself as one of the first duties of 
a Government charged with the 
destinies of both. But here again 
the West Indies have had reason 
to complain of gross neglect and 
injustice, through prejudice and 
ignorance. 

So far from helping the stream 
of life from the East to the West 
Indies, the object of the Govern- 
ment, until quite recently, has been 
to thwart and restrain the colonies 
from using their own resources 
to obtain labour from India. The 
direct opposition of the Colonial 
Office to coolie emigration has only 
been relaxed within the last two or 
three years, every concession having 
been wrung from the authorities, 
as though instead of a general 
benefit it was some partial favour. 
The grace which has been grudg- 
ingly conceded to British Guiana 
and to Trinidad is even yet denied 
to Jamaica. A superstition still 
prevails among certain people in 
England, from which Secretaries 
of State are not free, that 
coolie labour means another kind 
of slavery. Such an idea would 
seem to imply that, in the opinion 
of the Government, the local laws 
which it has itself revised and 
sanctioned, and the local officers 
which it has itself appointed, are 
insufficient and incompetent to pre- 
vent slavery in a British colony. 
If the fact were so, the discredit 
would belong wholly to the Govern- 
ment. We have heard of a Colonial 
Secretary who, in reply to a West 
Indian deputation, said that he 
could not trust the white man when 
m contact with the black. If such 
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indeed for the black brother, to say 
nothing of the white. Consider- 
ing that we have some two 
hundred millions of dark-com- 
plexioned people within our em- 
pire, it would be interesting to 
know how they are to be ruled 
without being brought into contact 
with white men. If the white man 
cannot be trusted with the black, 
then what is to be the destiny, not 
only of the West Indies, but of 
India? Oris it that the ideal of 
perfect government for the blacks, 
as conceived by Downing Street, is 
a collection of Haytis ? 

The problem is one which British 
statesmanship is bound to solve in 
the West Indies, if those valuable 
and beautiful possessions are to be 
rescued from total ruin, for here 
the white man must be in very 
close contact with the black. To 
set out by mistrusting the capacity 
or the benevolence of the superior 
race is the very worst doom we can 
prepare for the inferior. In the 
interests of both it is our duty to 
decide on what principles they are 
to be governed and retained as 
useful members of the Empire— 
whether as colonies proper, habit- 
able and to be inhabited by English- 
men, or dependencies to be handed 
over tothe coloured races. Inspite 
of long years of neglect and ill- 
usage, the West Indies hold no 
contemptible place in the roll of 
British possessions. They are worth 
preserving as trophies of the past 
if not as a heritage in the future. 
The total area of all the colonies in 
this part of the world, including 
Honduras and the Bahamas, is not 
less than 112,000 square miles. 
Their population, according to the 
census of 1871, was 1,235,545, of 
whom less than 40,000 were of 
pure white race. Their trade with 
all countries:in 1875 was of the 
value of 16,000,000l., and from 
England they import 3,000,000l. 
a year of British products. 
From the military and _ political 
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point of view their geographical 
position is of incalculable import- 
ance, spanning as they do twenty- 
five degrees of latitude, and form- 
ing a bridle over two continents. 
They insure to a maritime power 
the absolute command of some of 
the richest coasts, and the most 
frequented seasinthe world. They 
are the advanced guard of British 
civilisation in tropical America. In 
fertility, in salubrity, in beauty, 
they are unsurpassed by any of the 
possessions of Great Britain, their 
vast resources being still for the 
greater part virgin and untouched, 
though, in their potentiality of de- 
velopment, of inestimable value. 
Here, where Raleigh dreamed of his 
Eldorado, the vision may still be 
realised if England does not repeat 
the tyrant’s crime and blunder 
and strangle her own offspring 
through a narrow or ignorant 
suspicion. Here British interests 
are indissolubly connected with 
British duties. In the truest sense 
there are plantations to be reckoned 
amongst Bacon’s ‘ancient, primi- 
tive and heroical works.’ The fact 
that we once imposed on them the 
curse of slavery with a view to ‘the 
base and hasty drawing of profit in 
the first years,’ only gives them 
now a better claim to our considera- 
tion. The injury we did them by 
the sudden emancipation of the 
negro was as great in an economical 
sense as the infliction of slavery 
had been ina moral. Our duty to 
the West Indies in fact only began 
with the act which gave relief to 
the national conscience and to British 
philanthropy a perpetual cause of 
glorification. 

The present condition of the 
British colonies in the West Indies 
cannot be properly understood with- 
out a recital of the story of their 
origin and process of development. 
No two of them have the same his- 
tory—a truth which the official 
mind, in its new zeal for Confedera- 
tion, scarcely seems to apprehend. 
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They may be divided roughly into 
three general classes—the first in- 
cluding such as were acquired by 
settlement, being at the date of 
their acquisition either uninhabited 
or occupied only by the Carib 
aboriginals, of which the purest 
representative is Barbados; the 
second, such as have passed to us, 
after various turns of fortune, by 
conquest from foreign powers dur- 
ing the great French war, as Bri- 
tish Guiana, Trinidad, the lesser 
Windward Islands, and one (Domi- 
nica) of the Leeward; the third, 
consisting of Jamaica, which though 
not originally British by settlement, 
was acquired at an early date from 
its foreign masters, and has since 
remained wholly British without 
intermission of ownership. 
Conspicuous among the first 
group, though not quite the earliest 
in point of date, is Barbados, which, 
settled by the English in 1624, has 
ever since remained peculiarly Eng- 
lish, with a character distinct from 
that of any of its neighbours. The 
inhabitants, coloured as well as 
white, take their chief pride in 
claiming to be Englishmen. The 
extent to which this amiable senti- 
ment has been carried has in all 
ages furnished matter of mirth and 
sarcasm against the Barbadians, 
who, however, are more than com- 
pensated by the universal acknow- 
ledgment of their superior public 
spirit and enterprise. Both by 
nature and by constitution Barbados 
differs essentially from any of the 
Caribbean Islands. With few 
natural advantages or attractions, 
with a soil less fertile than that of 
any of its neighbours, with a sur- 
face almost barren of that luxuriant 
vegetation which makes the chief 
glory of a tropical island, Barbados 
is still perhaps the most interesting 
of our possessions in the West 
Indies as being the only one which is 
acolony proper, where the British 
stock has taken firm root, where Bri- 
tish institutions have thriven, where 
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the problem of life under the native 
conditions has been solved with 
some approach to success. In ex- 
tent it is almost the smallest of the 
Caribbean group, having an area 
of only 106,470 acres. In respect 
of population, however, it stands the 
third on the list of all the West 
Indian colonies, containing by the 
last census 167,000 inhabitants, 
which is at the rate of nearly a 
thousand to the square mile. What 
gives its peculiar British character 
to Barbados is the large proportion 
of whites to blacks in its population, 
a proportion growing less, indeed, 
every year, but still considerably 
larger than in any of the other 
colonies. Of its 167,000 souls in 
1871, there were reckoned 16,560 
whites to 39,578 coloured and 
105,904 blacks, which is at the rate, 
of the first to the last, of nearly 
one to six, while in Jamaica, with 
its population of more than half a 
million, the rate is of one to 30, 
and in British Guiana less than one 
to 100. Nearly all the whites are 
natives of the island, many of their 
families being able to trace their 
descent from the early settlers under 
Charles I.,a remarkable proof of 
the healthiness of a tropical climate. 
In its industrial and social condi- 
tion Barbados is not less indisput- 
ably at the head of the West Indian 
colonies. Its exports in 1875 were 
of the value of 1,479,g10l., being 
considerably in excess of those of 
Jamaica during the same period. 
The produce of the sugar-cane, the 
one source of local wealth, is larger 
in proportion to the area than in 
any other of the West Indian 
colonies, the entireisland being culti- 
vated likea garden. In spite of its 
natural drawbacks and its limited 
resources, Barbados has always 
maintained during the worst times an 
exceptional degree of prosperity. 
The evil of slavery it bore without 
reproach, and through the fiery 
ordeal of emancipation it passed 
with grace and courage. 
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The transition from forced to 
free labour was in Barbados unac- 
companied with any of those dis- 
turbances which elsewhere marked 
the process of that vicarious atone- 
ment; nor could there be a more 
striking tribute to the general cha- 
racter of the Barbados planters, in 
their treatment of their slaves, 
than in the fact that this is the 
one colony which went through 
the change without any serious 
intermission of prosperity, and is 
now the one colony which thrives 
without foreign labour. During Mr. 
Pope Hennessy’s ill-starred admi- 
nistration the island was exposed to 
a great deal of criticism on the score 
of its alleged political and social de- 
ficiencies, which were brought for- 
ward in support of the policy of con- 
federation ; but a more wanton and 
unjust attack was never made upon 
any British colony. What connec- 
tion the defects of Barbados, sup- 
posing that they existed, had with 
its institutions, or how they were to 
be remedied by depriving the island 
of its ancient and popular govern- 
ment, is to this day a mystery out- 
side of the Colonial Office. The chief 
fault of Barbados appears to be 
that singular one of over-affection for 
its own political system. Governor 
Freeling, writing to Lord Carnarvon 
in 1875, complained that ‘the well- 
known characteristic of Barbadians 
is to consider that they and their 
institutions are perfect.’ Of the fact 
there can be no doubt. The Bar- 
badians, of all colours, are very 
jealous of their island institutions, 
and extremely sensitive to criticism. 
The raggedest nigger on the Mole 
Head at Bridgetown will tell you 
that there is no country in the 
world like Barbados, and would 
be insulted at being taken for any- 
thing else than ‘a Barbadian true 
and born’—therefore, car’ éoyiy, 
an Englishman. Surely that is 
both a very respectable and a very 
rare weakness. I know scarcely 
any other colony which has it, 
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whose people do not habitually rail 
at their institutions, who are not 
perpetually vexing themselves with 
schemes of change. Is the Barba- 
dian Constitution to be condemned 
because those subject to it believe 
it to be perfect? Theoretically it 
is full of anomalies. Is it to be 
swept away because it is anomalous ? 
In practice it is somewhat cum- 
brous, chiefly because of a confusion 
of the legislative with the executive 
functions. But we may fairly sus- 
pect the Colonial Office of not being 
wholly without prejudice on the sub- 
ject of Barbadian legislative defects. 
With the exception of the Bahamas, 
which may be said to be outside of 
the circle of the West Indies proper, 
Barbados is the only colony in this 
part of the world which retains a 
free representative system. It is 
the only colony, where the negroes 
form an essential part of the elec- 
torate, in which representative in- 
stitutions have been successful ; nor 
do we need further evidence of their 
success than is found in the fact, 
that it is the one colony where the 
population increases without immi- 
gration, which has solved the labour 
problem without recourse to foreign 
supplies. 

The constitution of Barbados 
dates from the year 1654, and is 
therefore by far the oldest existing 
in any British colony. It under- 
went a careful reform in 1840, 
under the auspices of Lord John 
Russell, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, when the franchise 
was definitely fixed as it now stands. 
Under the electoral system so re- 
formed, the suffrage was given to 
all classes of the people without 
distinction of colour, subject to cer- 
tain qualifications, that is to say, 
to every possessor of a freehold 
estate above the annual value of 
2ol. currency, equal to 12/. 16s. 6d. 
sterling ; to every lessee or assignee 
of lands rented at not less than 
rool, currency, or 64/1. os. 14d. ster- 
ling ; to the occupant of every tene- 
ment rated at 50/. currency, or 
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321. os. 14d. sterling; or to the 
payer of parochial rates of the 
amount of 5/. currency, or 3/. 5s. 94d. 
sterling. 

The restricted character of this 
franchise, and the limited number 
of persons exercising if, were the 
occasion of sarcastic comment 
during the recent debates in Par- 
liament on the Pope Hennessy con- 
troversy ; but we may fairly suspect 
the sincerity of the criticism when 
we find that it was resorted to by a 
Conservative Secretary of State, 
not with a view to the continuance 
of the franchise in Barbados, but 
to furnish him with an argument 
for abolishing its representative 
system altogether. The experience 
of Jamaica, where, under a fran- 
chise which practically amounted 
to manhood suffrage, there was an 
utter break-down of the electoral 
system under circumstances most 
discreditable to all who exercised 
it, is certainly not such as to war- 
rant any tampering with the Bar- 
bados constitution in the direction 
of a more extended suffrage. The 
experiment of self-government is a 
sufficiently delicate one in a colony 
where five-sixths of the population 
are negroes, without being charged 
with the further peril of a low fran- 
chise. Those who have complained 
of the qualification for the Barbados 
Assembly as too high, have shrunk 
from proposing that it should be 
lowered. From the island itself 
there has been heard no complaint 
on this score. Such as it is, the con- 
stitution of Barbados has pleased 
and continues to please those who 
are subject to it; and if there has 
been no agitation among any sec- 
tion of the people for its amend- 
ment, it can only be for the reason 
alleged by the Assembly in their 
answer to Governor Hennessy’s 
speech of August 1875, namely, 
that ‘all classes of the population 
have worked in harmony, and co- 
operated to make the colony what 
it has become since the period of 
emancipation.’ 
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It is true that the register only in- 
cludes 1,270 electors, but there are 
at least as many more, including 
white managers of estates and 
assistants, who, though qualified, 
have not registered. The fact is a 
sufficient proof that there is general 
political contentment in the island, 
which was never disturbed until 
Mr. Pope Hennessy went there and 
made inflammatory speeches to the 
coloured people. The franchise, 
such as it is, is about equally 
divided between whites and blacks, 
who vote indiscriminately for either 
colour. The elections are annual, a 
committee of seven members sitting 
permanently in conjunction with a 
portion of the Legislative Council 
(which isappointed by the Governor) 
to control the expenditure of the 
money voted, and to transact other 
business connected with the execu- 
tive department. This part of the 
system is fairly open to objection 
as involving a mixture of legislative 
and executive functions, and will 
bear amendment. 


It is a fault, 
however, which has nothing to do 
with the political relations between 


the whites and the blacks. Nor 
were those relations ever the sub- 
ject of controversy until Mr. Pope 
Hennessy came to govern the 
island. There were no burning 
questions to raise class or com- 
plexional divisions, and whites and 
blacks were equally tranquil under 
a constitution which provided fairly 
for the rights of both. There are 
fewer prejudices of colour in Bar- 
bados than in any colony of the 
West Indies; nor is there anything 
in the laws to favour one complexion 
more than another. 

Even if it is granted that there 
are defects in the political system of 
Barbados, there is no reason in the 
remedy proposed, which is to assi- 
milate the government of the island 
to that of the other Windward 
Islands, a measure which must be 
preliminary to any scheme of con- 
federation. The official mind is 
just now possessed of the fixed idea 
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that confederation is the universal 
medicine for all colonial ills. The 
nostrum has this to recommend it, 
that it gets rid of all trouble with 
the patient, even if it does not cure 
the disease. Confederation has a 
further charm in the eyes of 
Downing Street, that, while simpli- 
fying the work of Imperial adminis- 
tration, it does not sensibly reduce 
the field of official patronage. In 
what respect confederation will im- 
prove the condition of the West 
India Islands, or how they are to 
be confederated, except in form, I 
have never been able to learn, 
although we are gravely assured that 
it is a policy to which statesmen of all 
parties have agreed. The confedera- 
tion of similar and contiguous pro- 
vinces, such as those of North 
America, having all interests in 
common, under the same political 
conditions, and exposed to the same 
dangers, we can all understand to 
be a primary object of Imperial 
statesmanship. It is a measure 
equally good for the colonies con- 
federated and for the Empire, seeing 
that it tends to a real consolidation 
and a living unity. The confedera- 
tion of the South African States is 
of less obvious expediency, which 
will be of doubtful advantage either 
to the colonies or to the Empire if 
forced on an unwilling people. 
Something may be said, however, 
in favour of every scheme of con- 
federation, as a policy of colonial 
government, when the colonies to 
be politically united are not 
divided by natural obstacles. But 
the confederation of islands must 
always be more or less of an artifi- 
cial character. The unity is more 
in appearance than in reality. There 
can be no real assimilation between 
the members tacked together—no 
healthy growth of joint life. The 
islands will remain divided in spite 
of the statute. Nature forbids the 
union, which, at the best, can only 
be a marriage de convenance. In 
the case of the West Indies the 
panacea of the Colonial Office is 
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specially inapplicable. They are 
divided as much as it is possible for 
communities to be divided, all 
owing allegiance to the British 
Crown—by varieties of soil and 
climate, by diversities of race, by 
differences of growth and state, by 
opposite interests and sentiments. 
No two of them are exactly alike in 
their political or social features, nor 
even so much alike as to warrant 
any reasonable hope of their be- 
coming identical by the process of 
time. The main arguments for the 
confederation of provinces like those 
of Canada and South Africa could 
not be used without absurdity for 
the West Indies. The formation 
of the colonies into federal groups 
is urged on the ground that they 
will thus be stronger against the 
foreign enemy. Forsuch a purpose 
the confederation of the West 
India Islands is not needed, and 
would be useless if it was. Who 
are the enemies they have to fear 
other than those who are the 
enemies of Great Britain, against 
whom therefore they must be pro- 
tected by the Imperial power? The 
only explanation of this mysterious 
zeal for confederation on the part 
of the Colonial Office and its agents, 
which has already worked so much 
evil, and must lead to more, is that 
in such cases as that of Canada and 
South Africa it is inspired by a 
secret wish for separation. Insuch 
a case as that of the West Indies, 
its root must be sought in the lust 
for patronage. The extinction of 
the small representative systems in 
the several islands necessarily adds 
to the number of offices in the gift 
of the Minister; and since the 
growth of the Australian colonies 
in self-government and the develop- 
ment of the competitive system, the 
West Indies remain almost the only 
field where poor relations and poli- 
tical clients can be depastured. 
None of the islands in the West 
Indies have a better right than 
Barbados to protest against a 
measure of confederation, for none 
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of them has so healthy an individual 
organism, or is endowed with so 
strong a spirit of independence. 
By its character and position, by 
its interests and its prejudices, by its 
habits and feelings, by its laws and 
institutions, it is separate from all 
its neighbours. The Windward 
Islands, to which it is proposed to 
be joined, differ not so much among 
themselves as they all and each 
differ from Barbados. Barbados 
has been always English, and is 
proud of its exclusive English origin 
and growth. The others are more 
or less foreign in their ways of life, 
even in their speech. They have 
been conquered at various times 
from foreign Powers; are still to 
some degree under foreign laws ; 
and either never had, or have lost, 
their free institutions. St. Lucia, 
which is the nearest to Barbados 
geographically, after various changes 
of masters, was finally surrendered 
to the English in 1803—a great 
portion of the inhabitants still re- 
taining the French language and 
customs. Grenada has been Eng- 
lish since 1783, but also, though in 
a less degree, bears traces of the 
French occupation. Tobago was 
not acquired till 1814, and is partly 
French and partly Dutch. St. 
Vincent, more British than any of 
these, was for a long time neutral 
and common to all nations, and is 
further diversified by having a relic 
of the old Carib race as well as 
a coolie element in its popula- 
tion. All these islands were 
once possessed of constitutional 
systems similar to that of Barba- 
dos, but have been recently deprived 
of them by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the deprivation having been 
made with the full consent of the 
inhabitants. In lieu of their old 
representative institutions they have 
been endowed with hybrid assem- 
blies, half elective and half nomina- 
tive, in which a majority is perma- 
nently secured for the Crown. Bar- 
bados is the only one of the Wind- 
ward Islands, the only colony in the 
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Caribbean Sea, which still possesses 
aconstitution. That it has a proper 
value for it has been shown by the 
unanimity with which its Assembly, 
representing the whole education, 
intelligence, and property of the 
island, has resisted the project of 
confederation, the result of which 
can only be the extinction of the 
popular liberties. In spite of all 
the efforts to overcome their extreme 
dislike to the measure, the clumsy 
cajoleries, and the scandalous inti- 
midations practised by Mr. Pope 
Hennessy, the Barbadians are more 
than ever embittered against the 
policy of eonfederation, believing 
it to include, as it certainly must 
involve, the loss of their represen- 
tative privileges. They naturally 
object to being levelled down to 
the grade of St. Lucia and Tobago, 
to parcel ont their wealth among 
their poor neighbours, to enter into 
a partnership in which they have 
to find all the capital, and to take 
all the risk, with only a propor- 
tionate share of the doubtful profit. 
By a singular maladroitness the 
case of confederation has been so 
presented to the Barbadians as to 
arouse against it every class in- 
terest and every sectional feeling, 
as well as every patriotic sentiment 
—the better portion of the coloured 
race being fully as hostile to the 
scheme as the whites. ‘ Confede- 
ration,’ said Governor Hennessy, 
in his now famous address to his 
Parliament on March 3, 1876, ‘ will 
benefit every class in the commu- 
nity ; it will enable me to reduce 
government expenditure and di- 
minish taxation. It will provide 
a larger field for your redundant 
population, and thus check poverty 
and crime at its source.’ No in- 
telligent person who loved Barba- 
dos, Mr. Hennessy was convinced, 
would ‘stand between his poorer 
countrymen and the wise policy of 
the British Government—a policy 
devised, not for Imperial objects 
on'y, but for promoting the general 
acvancement of every man in the 
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colony.’ To connect the designs of 
the Imperial Government with the 
interests of the lowest class of 
the Barbadian negroes was as mis- 
chievous a policy as could be con- 
ceived, to be addressed to the 
ignorant and excitable African. 
The Assembly, in its reply, had an 
easy triumph over the Governor. 
The social condition of Barbados 
might not be wholly satisfactory, 
but it could compare favourably 
with that of any other West India 
colony. The redundant popula- 
tion, which to Governor Hennessy’s 
Irish mind appeared so great an 
evil, was in itself a proof that, on 
the whole, the labouring class of 
Barbados was better off than in 
any other of the islands. How 
comes it that the population of Bar- 
bados is redundant, whereas every- 
where else, under more favourable 
conditions, under direct Crown 
Government, it was scanty and de- 
clining? The fact that people 
multiply and increase in Barbados, 
while they decrease or are stationary 
in the other colonies, is the best 
evidence in favour of the Barbadian 
system. 

The argument of Mr. Hennessy 
implies that the labouring popula- 
tion of Barbados is compelled to 
remain in the island by reason of 
some local causes, which a federal 
system would remove. But what 
are these causes, and why are they 
not quoted? What prevents the 
superfluous people of Barbados 
going elsewhere to better their con- 
dition if they please? It is quite 
true that wages are lower in Bar- 
bados than in any of the other 
colonies, but the labourers are per- 
fectly aware of the fact, and are 
free to choose their own market. 
There is a considerable emigration 
from the island already, and if there 
is not more, in spite of recruiting 
agents and free passages, it must 
be because, on the whole, the Bar- 
badian labourer believes himself to 
be better off at home than at 
Demerara or Trinidad. If he prefers 
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to remain at Barbados for a shil- 
ling a day, while Demerara offers 
him three, what power can inter- 
fere to order it otherwise? And 
what does the fact prove but some- 
thing highly creditable to Barbados 
and to its system of labour? Asa 
matter of fact, the wages in Bar- 
bados are not so low as they appear. 
As the Assembly, in its memorial 
to Lord Carnarvon, has pointed 
ont in an argument which no 
Secretary of State ought to have 

needed, ‘the only reliable test of 
the average sufficiency of wages is 
the cost of subsistence.’ In Bar- 
bados the expense of living is consi- 
derably less than it is in the other 
colonies. All articles of food are 
plentiful, and such as are imported 
are lightly taxed. The negro la- 
bourer subsists on yams, sweet 
potatoes, eddoes, corn meal, salt 
fish, with a very little salt meat. 

The vegetables of home growth are 
cheaper than any vegetables of 
equal nourishing power in any 
part of the world. Sweet pota- 
toes were to be had, when I was in 
the island at the beginning of this 
year, at the rate of six pounds for 
a penny. Salt fish, the negro’s 
chief luxury when he has no canes 
to suck, pays a duty of fourpence 
a barrel. In Jamaica it is taxed 
2s. 6d. a barrel, and in none of the 
other islands is less than a shilling. 
On corn meal the duty is a shilling 
a barrel in Barbados, and not less 
than two shillings elsewhere. In 
a climate where the temperature is 
rarely below 74°, where the labour 
of half a day will keep a man 
for a week, where he wants no 
fuel except for cooking, and little 
clothing except for finery, a shilling 
a day is a larger income than ten 
shillings in England. All these 
things have to be considered in 
judging of the social condition of 
the negroes in Barbados. There can 
be no comparison between them 
and the labouring poor of any part 
of Great Britain; nor can anyone 
fail to be struck with the contrast 
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presented by their happy smiling 
faces, and sleek, well-nourished, 
and well-clothed bodies, to the sad, 
pinched, squalid visages and forms 
of the English poor. But the 
argument is closed by the admis- 
sion, which is of the very essence 
of the case, that the population 
increases and thrives, and will not 
be persuaded to emigrate. The 
conclusion must be that Barbados 
is, as a place of residence, made 
too agreeable to the negro race; 
that the laws are too favourable for 
their increase ; that the institutions 
have been made too popular. Is 
confederation intended to cure 
these defects ? 

No one who has ever spent a 
Sunday at Bridgetown, or witnessed 
the scene at the distribution of the 
weekly dole to the parish poor, will 
speak of poverty in connection with 
Barbados. He will have seen the 
oppressed peasantry flaunting in 
elegant dress suits, ‘be-gloved and 


shod in kid and shiny leather, the 


women paupers decked out in gay 
hats and veils. If the wealth of a 
people is to be estimated by what 
they spend in superfluities, then 
are the Barbadian negroes as far re- 
moved from poverty as any labour- 
ing class in any part of the world. 
Such distress as does prevail may 
be said to be entirely confined to 
the diseased and the crippled, or 
the women with young families who 
have been deserted by their hus- 
bands or male protectors. There 
is, perhaps, an exceptional number 
of this last class, due to the liberality 
with which the negro interprets 
his connubial obligations, and the 
facility with which he can evade 
them by running away to one of 
the other islands. For the families 
thus abandoned the parish makes 
ample provision, the State assist- 
ing, and the distress is less than it 
would be elsewhere, owing to the 
comparative high wages earned by 
the women. No one need starve in 
this land of plenty. A dense popu- 
lation, combined with low profits 
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on the capital employed in the one 
local industry, a plentiful and cheap 
supply of food, a moderate taxa- 
tion, and a limited demand for 
luxuries, necessarily tend to low 
wages; but that is a result of 
natural causes, which no govern- 
ment or parliament can cure. The 
Barbadians are sought for as la- 
bourers in all the other colonies, 
being valued, in spite of their spirit 
of turbulence and independence, 
for their superior physique, indus- 
try, and intelligence ; but if they 
will not go, it must be because they 
prefer to stay at home. The gene- 
ral system of agricultural labour 
in Barbados bears traces of the 
patriarchal system whence it 
sprang; and slavery was always 
milder here than elsewhere. The 
estates range in size from 300 to goo 
acres. The manufacture of sugar 
is by what is termed the ‘common 
process,’ that is, simple boiling in 
open pans, the result being the mus- 
covado or brown sugar of commerce. 
The mills are worked, with two 
or three exceptions, by wind-power. 
The average yield of an acre in a 
good year is two hogsheads of 
sugar, besides rum and molasses. 
The greater part of the field and 
house labourers reside on or about 
the estate, on allotments of land 
averaging three-quarters of an acre 
each, for which rent is paid of 
about twenty cents a week, a rate 
considerably below the market 
value. Every able-bodied _ field 
labourer can earn a shilling a day, 
though few choose to work for 
more than four days in the week. 
The payment is reckoned universally 
by piece-work. The produce of his 
allotment is in most cases sufficient 
to maintain the labourer’s family, 
besides yielding sometimes a sur- 
plus in excess of the rent. There 
are other settlements of freeholders, 
who cultivate their own land either 
in cane or provisions. These are 
sometimes artisans or labourers on 
estates, who invariably arrive at 
considerable wealth, and if of good 
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character and intelligence attain to 
high positions among their fellow 
citizens, filling various offices in the 
parish. Sometimes, though rarely, 
the negro from the condition of 
labourer lifts himself into that of 
proprietor of a small estate, and in 
that capacity is noted for being the 
hardest of masters towards his own 
colour. To sum up, there is no- 
thing in the laws or institutions of 
Barbados, any more than in those 
of Great Britain, to prevent any 
man, whatever be his class or 
colour, from rising to any height in 
the social or political scale. The 
educational system of the island, 
though it has been exposed to much 
calumnious criticism, is at least as 
good as was that of the mother- 
country before the passing of the 
Act of 1872. Ont of an annual 


revenue of 124,000]. Barbados ex- 
pended in the year 1874 the sum of 
7,463l., or 6 per cent., on education. 
The whole amount so spent by the 
United Kingdom so lately as in 


1868 was only 680,429/., or barely 
1 per cent. of the revenue; and 
even since the adoption of the new 
system the rate is but 2 per cent. 
According to the report of the In- 
spector-General there were in 1875 
15,306children of alli ages registered 
as scholars, with an average daily 
attendance of 9,161. Taking the 
population of Barbados to be 
162,000, this is a rate of attendance 
about equal to that in England and 
Wales. The total number of schools 
in the island is 164, primary and 
infant, giving exactly one to every 
square mile, or one to every 957 
souls. In England and Wales, 
in 1871, with a population of 
22,704,188, there were 16,210 in- 
spected schools, or one to 1,400 of 
the people. These figures do not 
sustain the charge which has been 
brought against Barbados of neglect 
of education. Nor is it true, as has 
been alleged in certain letters 
written to the Times in the interest 
of ex-Governor Hennessy, that the 
schools of Barbados are restricted 
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to white children. Every school 
throughout the island is free to 
children of every colour, while 
black, brown, and white children 
may be seen at work and out 
playing together. But it is need- 
less to dwell upon a calumny which 
is refuted by the very figures 
I have quoted. Unless we are to 
suppose that almost the entire 
white population of the island is 
receiving primary instruction, the 
15,306 scholars in the State schools 
of Barbados cannot be all white. 

I have dwelt in some detail upon 
Barbados, first, because this island 
affords the best instance of success- 
fal administration in the West 
Indies on the basis of British in- 
stitutions, and next, because it has 
been recently the subject of much 
unfair and ignorant criticism, and 
that from a quarter where we 
might have looked for friendly ap- 
preciation and support. What 
Barbados is, the other islands of 
the Windward and Leeward groups 


ought and, we might suppose, 


aspire to be. What is the ideal 
which either the statesrnan or the 
philanthropist has conceived of a 
perfect West India colony? What 
is supposed to be the destiny of 
these islands in the future? On 
the one hand they can never serve 
as habitations of a British race—as 
colonies proper, in the sense of 
Canada or New Zealand. Opposwit 
natura. Under a temperature in 
the shade ranging from 70° to go° 
Fahrenheit it is impossible to look 
for the rearing of a healthy British 
stock in these islands. If anywhere 
the experiment could succeed it 
would be in Barbados, with its dry, 
salubrious, bracing atmosphere, un- 
visited by malaria, and ever refreshed 
by the constant north-east winds. 
But even here, where the con- 
ditions have been most favourable, 
after a trial of two hundred and 
fifty years, it has been proved that 
the Anglo-Saxon dies out or de- 
generates without frequent rein- 
forcement of blood from England. 
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No spectacle is sadder than that 
presented by the poor whites, or 
‘red-legs,’ the remnant of the early 
settlers in this island. The white 
population was even larger in the 
days of Cromwell than it is now, 
for we hear of 3,500 volunteers 
being furnished from Barbados for 
the conquest of Jamaica under 
Penn and Venables. In1724 it was 
reckoned at 18,295 souls; in 1786 
it had declined to 16,167; and in 
1851 to 15,824. During the last 
quarter of a century there has been 
a slight increase, but not such as 
materially to affect the general 
conclusion that in the healthiest of 
our tropical settlements in the 
West Indies the English do not 
take root. On the other hand, are 
these islands to be regarded as 
foreign dependencies, like Ceylon 
or Singapore, where the whites only 
temporarily reside as the ruling 
class? Such a proposition would 
be scouted by the friends of the 
negro at home, who still cling to 
the hope of his regeneration by 
contact with a higher civilisation. 
What then shall we think of the 
consistency of those who have 
united with Downing Street in as- 
sailing Barbados and her institu- 
tions? If there is any of these 
colonies which has a claim upon 
the sympathy of the negrophiles it 
is Barbados. It is here only that 
any success has attended the effort 
to raise the negro in the scale of 
humanity—to fit him for free 
citizenship under English institu- 
tions. If we are to concede that 
the negro is happier and better 
under Crown government, which is 
the only possibie alternative, we 
must believe that he is non-im- 
provable. Where Barbados has 
failed it is not likely that any of the 
other islands will succeed—nay, 
they have all tried and they have 
all failed. The centralising policy 
which has been so much in favour 
with successive Governments— 
Liberal and Conservative—is 4 
policy of reaction and negation, 
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which necessarily implies that the 
negro is devoid of political capacity 
and unfit to be trusted with any 
share of self-rule. It is no wonder 
that all the foremost and most en- 
lightened members of the African 
and mixed races in these islands 
regard with extreme disfavour the 
policy of their pretended friends of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. 

If we look at the present con- 
dition of the Leeward Islands, which 
have now been for some years de- 
prived of their privileges and sub- 
jected to a process of confederation, 
we find little to encourage us in 
extending that favourite device of 
official pedants to other West 
India colonies. Antigua, St. Kitt’s, 
Nevis, and the rest, are in a con- 
dition of political and industrial 
torpor, which it is melancholy to 
witness. All healthy life in them 
has been strangled, and they are 
slowly descending into the vale of 
rest. In them wealth does not 
accumulate, though men decay. 
Even more rapidly than their beau- 
tiful sisters of the south are they 
fading away. The spirits of their 
ancient owners, the blameless 
Caribs, are being amply avenged. 
Of the Windward group there are 
still one or two which show signs 
of life, but those of the Leeward 
carry their dooms in their faces. 
They are ‘weighed upon with 
barrenness, and utterly consumed 
with sharp distress.’ True Lotos- 
lands, each one a nigger Paradise, 
they ‘ripen towards the grave in 
silence.’ The dry rot has seized 
them since they ended growing. 
Antigua, which some two hundred 
years ago had a white population of 
over 5,000, and a century since 
was able to produce 17,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar, in 1874 contained 
only 2,146 whites, and yielded but 
6,131 hogsheads. St. Kitt’s, whose 
boast is that it is the first of 
English settlements in the West 
Indies, once celebrated for its fer- 
tility, has held up against fortune a 
little better than Antigua, but is 
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also considerably less populous and 
fruitful than it was a hundred years 
ago. Dominica, who wears the 
crown of beauty among all the 
Lesser Antilles, has profited little by 
that possession, by her prolific soil, 
by her three hundred streams, and 
unparalleled resources. Of the rest 
we need not take separate ac- 
count. To all the same story 
applies. They have diminished, 
they are diminishing, in an ever 
increasing ratio of decline. Even 
the negro race is dying out in them, 
so that there is nothing in the future 
but desolation. The desperate hope 
that the aggregate of several ruinous 
items would yield a prosperous whole 
has not been realised. The only 
increase under confederation and 
Crown government has been in the 
taxes. In 1870 Lord Granville 
wrote to Sir Benjamin Pine, the 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, 
that ‘her Majesty’s Government 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
a federation of the islands is 
desirable, as tending to a better and 
more economical administration of 
their affairs, to be followed by a 
revision and reduction of the pre- 
sent taxation.’ The federation bas 
been accomplished, by means which 
will not bear strict scrutiny, and 
neither is the administration better 
nor more economical. The public 
expenditure, on the contrary, has 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. 
since the abolition of the repre- 
sentative systems in the islands, 
which increase is met by heavy 
duties on imports. And in pro- 
portion as the islands are more 
heavily taxed do their products 
decrease. So far as it has been 
practised, therefore, the experi- 
ment of confederation must be 
pronounced a decided failure in the 
West Indies. 

Passing to the southward from 
the Windward Islands, we come to 
the colonies which present the 
West Indian Question, perhaps, in 
a still more interesting form, be- 
cause the problems they are engaged 
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in solving are those which directly 
affect the future destinies of our 
tropical possessions in America. 
Trinidad and British Guiana have 
fairly abandoned the attempt to rise 
by means of the native negro race, 
and have been compelled to resort 
to what has been absurdly called 
‘artificial’ labour; that is to say, 
to immigration. How the labour 
of East Indians is more artificial 
than that of negroes, seeing 
that both are immigrants to the 
West Indies, and the one as well as 
the other subjects of Great Britain, 
equally entitled to benefit by the 
markets opened to their industry, 
it would puzzle the combined wits 
of the Anti-Slavery Association and 
the Aborigines Protection Society 
to explain. No British colony has 
been more severely taxed to pay 
for the gratification of the British 
fanatical sentiment of philanthropy, 
than that portion of the South 
American mainland which we took 
from the Dutch in 1814. _ British 


Guiana is in extent the largest of 
our West India possessions, being 
computed to include within its ill- 


defined boundaries some 76,000 
square miles of territory. Of this 
vast area by far the greater part is 
virgin forest, thinly inhabited by 
roving bands of Arawaks, with a 
fringe of the fiercer race of Caribs 
on the southern frontier. The 
colony proper, containing the sugar 
plantations, is only that narrow strip 
of alluvium, extending from east to 
west about 200 miles, with an 
average depth of 30, which lies 
along the coast, and by the mouths 
of the great rivers Demerara and 
Berbice. The Dutch element, 
strange to say, has almost wholly 
disappeared from the colony, leaving 
as its heritage the general scheme 
of the sugar estates, the excellent 
site and plan of the capital, George- 
town, and the outline of a system 
of government which in theory is 
perhaps the worst, and in practice 
among the best, possessed by any 
community in the world—a system 
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which admirably combines all that is 
soundest in Crown rule with an 
ample and sufficient popular con- 
trol over the finances. Nothing 
can be more cumbrons in principle, 
nothing more simple or effective in 
operation. The Court of Policy 
consists of five official and five non- 
official members, and discharges the 
fanctions of an Executive Council 
and a Legislature, the Governor sit- 
ting and voting as one of the official 
members. <A non-official member, 
when a vacancy occurs, is chosen 
by the Court itself, out of a list of 
two names submitted by the seven 
Kiezers—the Kiezers being them- 
selves elected for life by the colony 
at large. The Court of Policy 
makes all laws and ordinances, 
except those relating to taxation 
and finance, which must be sub- 
mitted to the Combined Court, 
consisting of the Court of Policy 
and six Financial Representatives, 
elected for two years. Under this 
anomalous but excellent system of 
rule British Guiana, or as it is 
more commonly called Demerara, 
has passed out of a long period 
of extreme depression to become 
one of the most healthy and pros- 
perous of the British colonies in 
the West Indies. The population, 
though during the evil days which 
followed upon emancipation _ its 
growth was arrested, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and may now be estimated 
at 220,000, of whom about 50,000 
are East Indians, and 6,000 Chinese, 
besides Portuguese and natives of 
Madeira and the Cape de Verde 
Islands. The natives of African 
race are believed to have slightly 
declined in number since the date 
of the emancipation, which may be 
partly due to their having spread 
into the wild interior from the cul- 
tivated districts. In fruitfulness, 
judged by its produce of its one 
staple of sugar, British Guiana 
takes the first place among the 
West India colonies. Formerly it 
used to grow coffee and cotton, but 
these have long ceased to be among 
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the exports. Before emancipation 
the average annual yield of sugar 
used to be 66,000 hogsheads. In 
1859, the first yearafter the abolition 
of apprenticeship, the yield had sunk 
to 58,445 hogsheads, and in 1849 to 
52,000. Lord Derby, in his pam- 
phlet of 1850, gives a striking pic- 
ture of the ruin and desolation 
caused to the planters by the equal- 
isation of the sugar duties, follow- 
ing upon the abolition of slavery. 
No colony has suffered more than 
Demerara by England’s alternative 
fits of philanthropy and economy, 
and none has exhibited more of the 
British qualities of pluck and enter- 
prise in battling with adversity. 
To enable her to maintain the un- 
equal struggle with Cuba, Demerara 
was the first to resort to free immi- 
gration, and it is here that the 
system of coolie labour has been 
carried to its highest development, 
and is best to be studied. 

The opposition which, until quite 
recently, has been given to free im- 


migration in British Guiana, and 
other West Indian colonies, and 
which has so seriously retarded 
their progress, is hard to be re- 


conciled with any principles of 
justice or of humanity. It might 
be supposed that the advocates of 
freedom would be among the most 
zealous in assisting the West Indian 
employers in the struggle which 
they have had to maintain against 
the Cuban slave-owners, No propo- 
sition is more clearly demonstrable 
than that in the interests of the 
African people themselves, suppos- 
ing them to be the only party to be 
considered, the best weapon with 
which to combat slavery is free im- 
migration. In just the proportion 
that freeindustry in the British colo- 
nies is oppressed and hampered, so 
is slave labour in the foreign colo- 
nies encouraged and supported. 
Every obstacle which is placed in 
the way of immigration to British 
Guiana and to Trinidad contributes 
directly to tighten the fetters of the 
slave in Cuba, by making slave- 
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holding more profitable. By com- 
bining, under the influence of a 
false and ignorant sentiment, to 
prevent the West Indian planter 
from obtaining free labour from 
India, by causing a prejudice against 
the traffic, on the foolish plea that 
it is initself a kind of slave trade, 
the Anti-Slavery Society and the 
Aborigines Protection Society are in 
fact labouring with all their might to 
perpetuate slavery in Cuba, as well 
as ruin in the West Indies, and 
famine in India. The right to ob- 
tain free labour from India was 
among the least of the compensa- 
tions which is due to the British 
West Indies. In fact it was a dis- 
tinct part of the bargain made with 
them by the Imperial Government 
when it abolished slavery—a con- 
dition which Clarkson and Wilber- 
force, could they be appealed to, 
would be among the first to sustain. 
The claim was only strengthened 
by the legislation of 1846. Just as 
when slavery was abolished a pros- 
pect was held out to the planters of 
being protected against foreign 
slave labour, so when the duties on 
sugar were equalised, a distinct 
pledge was given by Sir Robert 
Peel that this relief to the com- 
munity should be accompanied by 
a corresponding relief to the planter, 
and especially in the shape of immi- 
gration. This condition was never 
expressed because, as Lord Derby 
has said, no one ever doubted it 
was fair and reasonable. But hav- 
ing got first the gratification of 
their sentiment, and next the ease 
to their pockets, the British public 
have forgotten all about their 
pledges to the West India planters. 
The rule of the philanthropic free 
trader—who though on humanity 
bent preserves a frugal mind—may 
not inaptly be expressed in a parody 
of the famous Horatian maxim: 
‘Sugar—humanely if possible; if 
not, by any means.’ The English 
sugar grower is called upon to do 
battle with his Cuban rival with 
onearmtied upanda heavy weighton 
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the other, and then he is reproached 
with faint-heartedness for not com- 
ing up to the scratch. The words of 
the late Lord Derby, uttered during 
the debate in the House of Lords 
on the sugar duties, have no less 
force now than they had in 1846: 
‘In the present state of the West 
Indies, competition with slave- 
grown sugar cannot be carried on 
upon equal terms. I don’t contend 
that in a fully peopled country, 
where the demand for employment 
is equal to the demand for labour, 
the willing energetic action of free 
labour is not infinitely more valu- 
able and cheaper in the end than 
the labour of slaves. But this I 
do contend, that where you have 
not the command of that labour, 
where there is a boundless extent 
of country, where you have not the 
means of bringing labour to the 
point where it is required, to talk 
of a free competition between free 
labour and slave labour would be a 
mockery ; but it would be more, it 
would be a cruel mockery to talk of 
it to those whom you have placed 
in their present position by your 
legislation, and whom you now call 
upon to enter upon an unequal 
competition.’ The ‘cruel mockery’ 
is even greater .now, seeing that 
having a supply of free labour at 
hand, the planter is restrained from 
using it. It is a mockery of which 
perhaps the Indian tax-payers have 
also some right to complain, so 
long as the gates of our West Indian 
domain, now lying waste for want 
of the means of industry, are closed 
against the starving coolies. That 
a Government which is compelled to 
support a million anda half of people 
at homeinrelief works, or incharity, 
should oppose emigration to the 
West Indies, is indeed incompre- 
hensible on any principle of poli- 
tical economy or of humanity. 
At one end we have famine—at the 
other plenty ; at one end a people 
perishing for want of food, at the 
other a land perishing for want of 
people; at one end, too many 
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mouths to feed, and too little with 
which to feed them; at the other, 
too many acres to till, and none to 
tillthem. We are exhausting the 
revenues of India in order to find 
work for the starving population. 
We are starving our West India 
colonies in order that the negro 
shall not work but when and how 
he pleases. Is it possible to con- 
ceive a policy more blind, a 
humanity more perverse, or an 
economy more false, than are 
meet in this ineffably silly arrange- 
ment ? 

There being no better means of 
controlling slavery at one end than 
by a free supply of labour, and there 
being no better means of battling 
against famine at the other than by 
emigration, it would seem to be the 
obvious business of statesmanship 
to fill the void out of the super- 
fluity. Nothing is more certain than 
that this emigration conveys athree- 
fold blessing—to India, which is 
relieved of her teeming surplus—to 
the West Indies, which are supplied 
with their most urgent want—and 
to the emigrant himself, who is 
enabled to improve his condition, 
and who has a natural right to 
carry his labour to the best market. 
So far as the first two are concerned, 
it would be superfluous to demon- 
strate the benefits which they re- 
ceive from coolie emigration. As 
for the third party in the trans- 
action, the coolie himself, we ought 
to require no other evidence of the 
benefit he receives than that, having 
a free choice, and protected in every 
way against all possible risk of 
being deceived, he is willing to 
transfer himself to the new field 
which has been opened to his in- 
dustry. It would be strange, in- 
deed, with all the ignorance of 
foreign countries, and all the preju- 
dices against crossing the sea, 
which prevail among the natives of 
India, if it were otherwise. Emi- 
gration from India to the West 
Indies has now been in practice for 
more than thirty years, and there 
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has been ample time for the coolies 
to judge of the results of the system. 
Thousands have returned to their 
native villages with the experience 
they have acquired in Mauritius 
and in the West Indies. It is some- 
what late, therefore, to raise the 
objection that the natives of India 
do not sufficiently understand the 
conditions under which they are 
taken from their own country. 

The system of coolie labour, as at 
present established in the colonies 
of British Guiana and Trinidad, 
whatever may have been its defects 
in the earlier days, is now remark- 
able for the very elaborate and 
minute provisions which are made 
for the comfort, the health, the pro- 
tection, and the just treatment of 
the emigrants, from the time of 
their leaving India to the date of 
their return thither, and during 
their residence in the colony. We 


have heard and read of many fan- 
tastic similitudes which have been 
discovered in this system to slavery, 


and there is a work by a certain effu- 
sive humanist, in which the coolie is 
held up for our pity as the artless 
victim of a tyrant ‘plantocracy,’ 
possessed with an obscene prefer- 
ence for sugar over ‘souls.’ These 
are a part of those cheap exercises 
in virtue without which there would 
be no subscriptions to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and no work and 
no wages for so many enterprising 
young philanthropists. But com- 
pared with his condition in his 
native country — even compared 
with the condition of the English 
agricultural labourer, the lot of the 
coolie in the West Indies is happy 
and enviable. He is protected 
against all the risks of fortune. He 
is insured a fair wage for a fair 
day’s work. The indenture which 
1s supposed to be his peculiar hard- 
ship, is his special defence, main- 
tained rather for his advantage than 
the interest of his employer. Dur- 
ing the period of it he is taught 
many new kinds of industry, and 
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educated into a higher sphere of use- 
fulness. While it lasts, and after it 
is over, he is protected by laws 
specially devised for his benefit, ad- 
ministered by special officers, undera 
governor who has asummary power 
of punishing those who ill-treat 
him, who is himself directly respon- 
sible to the Imperial Government. 
All the terms of the contract are 
strained in his favour, and against 
his employer. However worthless 
or incompetent he may be, whether 
sick or well, he is insured, during 
his indentureship, a minimum 
wage of a shillinga day. His day’s 
work in the field is restricted to 
seven hours. In sickness he is pro- 
vided with hospitals and medical 
attendance at the expense of his 
master. As an immigrant he enjoys 
privileges unknown to other immi- 
grants. He is brought to the colony 
free of charge. He is taken back, 
free of charge, to his native country. 
During his stay he has opportuni- 
ties of improving himself such as he 
never could have in India. He 
comes ignorant, naked, and half- 
starved; a crouching, timorous, 
half-savage, degraded by poverty, 
superstition, and the sense of his 
inferior nature. He returns, if he 
prefers to return, a comparatively 
civilised human being, sleek, 
healthy, well-clothed, independent, 
vastly improved in body and in 
mind, in character, and in fortune. 
The contact with Europeans has 
been to him a liberal education. 
He is raised in the scale of humanity, 
and made fitter to raise his kind. 
No one who has had an opportunity 
of contrasting the coolie in India 
with the coolie in Demerara or 
Trinidad, can fail to be struck with 
the vast improvement which the 
new life has made in his bearing 
and manner. 

The best practical testimony 
perhaps to the prosperity of the im- 
migrants under the present system 
is afforded by the large sums which 
are taken back by them on their re- 
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turn to their own country, and their 
growing indifference to the privi- 
lege of the free passage. By the 
terms of the contract every coolie 
who has served his five years’ period 
of indenture and resided other 
five years in the colony is entitled 
to a return passage to India. On 
the authority of the Colonisation 
Circular (No. 34), issued by her 
Majesty’s Emigration Commission- 
ers, we are informed that in the 
eleven years ending December 
31, 1875, the number of coolies 
who returned to India from the 
three principal coolie-importing 
colonies, namely, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica, was 9,980, 
who took with them, as the amount 
of their savings, in Government 
notes, coins, and jewellery, an aggre- 
gate sum of 258,591/. Inthe number 
of coolies is reckoned women and 
children of all ages, while the sum 
of their savings certainly does not 
include all their wealth, it being 
their custom to secrete about their 
persons or their baggage private 
treasures of coin and jewels. Besides 
those who have returned to India, 
a proportion of whom have come a 
second time, there are in British 
Guiana some 17,000 who have not 
claimed the free passage, and who 
may be supposed therefore to con- 
sider themselves better off in the 
land of their adoption than in their 
native country. In Trinidad the 
colony has adopted the wise policy 
of giving grants of land in lieu of 
return passages, and this alternative, 
which unfortunately British Guiana 
is not yet in a position to offer, has 
been embraced by 2,234 persons, 
who have brought into cultivation 
already lands to the extent of 3,000 
acres. The condition of the coolie 
in Trinidad is, on the whole, even 
better than in British Guiana, owing 
to the superior natural advantages 
of the island. Some of the immi- 
grants have risen to positions of 
considerable wealth. Several are 
proprietors of sugar estates. One 
is a principal owner of racehorses 
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and a patron of the turf. Others 
are shopkeepers, artisans, and con- 
tractors for works. There is one 
significant fact to be noted in con- 
nection with the coolies, both in 
this colony and in Demerara, having 
an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of the future, that whereas 
there are several cases of coolies 
who have risen to be employers of 
negro labour, there is not one 
instance, so far as I know, of a 
negro employing coolies. That the 
negroes themselves, who have been 
made the special objects of British 
philanthropy, and on whose ac- 
count alone the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety continues to oppose coolie 
immigration, has been benefited by 
this system, there can be no reason 
whatever to doubt. So far from 
the coolie interfering with the negro, 
his advent has offered to the latter 
the last chance of salvation from 
ruin or barbarism. Anything which 
improves the general condition of 
the colony must necessarily improve 
the condition of the largest class in 
it, and that is still the negro class. 
The competition between the two 
kinds of labour, where there is any 
competition, which is rarely, must 
tend to develop whatever is healthy 
in the negro nature. Even though 
the negroes will not work on the 
estates themselves, they cannot 
fail to benefit by those who do. 
The immigrants by their wants 
create new markets for the special in- 
dustry which the negro loves and by 
which he thrives, namely, the grow- 
ing of provisions. The coolie works 
on the estate, the negro works to 
find food for the coolie. Many 
new employments are created by 
the diversities of labour, and there 
are still some employments for 
which the negro, by his superior 
physical strength and his education, 
is better fitted than the coolie. 
These must be necessarily multi- 
plied in proportion as the local 
industry is developed and the colony 
prospers. But even were it not so 
—were it admitted that the com. 
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petition of races is fatal to the 
negro, why are we to prefer his 
interests to those of the coolie? Is 
not the East Indian also a man and 
a brother—an aboriginal to be 
protected—a soul to be rescued 
from perdition—a free man to be 
protected against slavery ? 

In the long struggle against 
official jealousies and pedantic 
prejudices, more or less having 
their root in a false philanthropy, 
the planters of British Guiana and 
Trinidad have at length triumphed ; 
and, with the exception of petty 
obstacles created by the magistrates 
and police officers in India, who 
still continue to believe, notwith- 
standing Lord Salisbury’s despatch 
of March 1875, that they are 
pleasing the Government by harass- 
ing the colonial emigration agents, 
there are now no arbitrary impedi- 
ments in the way of an abundant 
flow of life from the East to certain 
of the West Indies. According to 
the returns given in the Bengal 
Under-Secretary’s Note on Emi- 
gration (Calcutta, 1873), the total 
number of persons shipped from 
the two Presidencies of Bengal and 
Madras (from Bombay there is 
scarcely any emigration) was, up to 
that date, 68,547 to British Guiana, 
58,547 to Trinidad, 13,335 to 
Jamaica, and 6,382 to the smaller 
West Indian colonies. Since then, 
according to the report of Dr. 
Grant, the Protector of Emigrants 
in Calcutta, dated October 1876, 
there have been despatched to 
Demerara 16,288, to Trinidad 
6,531, to Jamaica 5,488, and to 
St. Vincent and Nevis 685 emi- 
grants. Of these 40 per cent. are 
required by law to be women, a 
proportion which has been tolerably 
well maintained since the begin- 
ning. Besides Indians there have 
been labourers from other countries 
imported into the West Indies. 
Between 1840 and 1872 there were 
landed from Sierra Leone and 
elsewhere 32,858 free Africans, the 
crews of captured and wrecked 
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slavers. From China the emigra- 
tion to the West Indies commenced 
in 1852, and has continued, with 
interruptions, to 1874, the total 
number of Chinese imported at the 
expense of the colonial funds being 
16,710. There have been emi- 
grants also from Madeira, the 
Azores, and other foreign countries. 
Of all these, other than the Indian 
coolies, the most valuable are un- 
questionably the Chinese. Their 
industry, perseverance, habits of 
thrift, and skill in handicraft 
make them welcome colonists 
wherever they go, although they 
are most useful in colonies like the 
West Indies, where there are no 
political dangers to be feared from 
their preponderance. In comparison 
with the Indian coolie, John China- 
man is superior in knowledge, in in- 
telligence, and in variety of powers. 
He is inferior in docility and in 
patience, and prefers to work for 
himself rather than for a master. 
Of morals he has a sad lack, and 
the fact that he comes unaccom- 
panied with any female kind makes 
him undesirable as a permanent 
element of the population. Within 
certain limits, however, the West 
Indian colonists would be glad of a 
renewal of Chinese immigration, and 
the yellow-skinned race, with all 
their faults, would be more welcome 
in British Guiana and Trinidad 
than they are in Queensland or in 
California. 

How greatly the productive power 
of the two principal colonies which 
have availed themselves of immi- 
gration has been developed by 
foreign labour is demonstrated by 
the fact that within thirty-three 
years their exports have been 
nearly quadrupled. In 1841 the 
quantity of sugar exported from 
British Guiana was 431,520 cwt., 
and from Trinidad 262,662 cwt. 
In 1874 the produce of the former 
had risen to 1,583,520 cwt., and of 
the latter to 890,531 ewt. With all 
this the struggle against slavery 
continues still to be a severe one, 
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even on the part of those colonies 
which have been enabled to make 
use of free Asiatic labour ; for we 
find that the production of sugar in 
Cuba has increased from 4,000,000 
ewt. in 1844 to 14,000,000 in 1873, 
and is still rapidly increasing. 

In none of the West India 
colonies have the beneficial results 
of the quickening stream of free 
labour been more strikingly mani- 
fested than in the beautiful island 
of Trinidad, nor has any suffered 
more from the neglect and the 
prejudices of its rulers. By its 
position, its exuberant fertility, and 
the wealth and variety of its 
natural resources, it is the most 
valuable of all our West Indian 
possessions, Jamaica perhaps alone 
excepted, if Jamaica were what she 
should be. The conditions of life 
are here in many respects different 
from those of the other islands. 
The substratum of the old popula- 
tion is negro, underlying the French 
creole, with the British at the 
surface, every day penetrating 
deeper and drawing to itself all the 
elements of industry and civilisa- 
tion. The French are chiefly the 
descendants of those who fled from 
the revolution in Hayti, and in 
Martinique in the last decade of the 
last century, who brought with 
them such of their slaves as re- 
mained faithful. They have inter- 
mixed with the Spaniards, are 
masters of the island, and preserve, 
with the great mass of the negroes, 
the pure Creole dialect, a true lan- 
guage formed out of the degrada- 
tion of French and Spanish under 
climatic influences. They suffered 
terribly during the period of adver- 
sity following on emancipation, and 
have gradually lost their sugar 
estates, which have passed almost 
wholly into the hands of. English 
settlers and capitalists; but they 
continue to possess much of the 
land, for which a very profitable use 
has been lately found in the culti- 
vation of cacao. In this respect 
Trinidad is more fortunate than 
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most of her neighbours, having a 
second staple which is every year 
increasing in value, which is cheaply 
produced and needs but little 
labour. The coolie immigration, 
carried on here to a less extent 
than in British Guiana, has been 
signally successful, and assumes 
more the aspect of colonisation 
than elsewhere. The Asiatic has 
taken kindly to this congenial soil, 
and under the mild and just laws 
has thriven and struck root more 
rapidly than in any of the other 
British colonies. Pure Indian vil- 
lages are to be seen in various parts 
of the island, with all the pic- 
turesque features, minus a good 
deal of the dirt and the smell, of 
the far-off native homes in some 
zillah of Behar or Ghazipur. They 
are inhabited by coolies who have 
served out their five years’ inden- 
ture, and have preferred to remain 
in the island rather than go back 
to India. Many of them are set- 
tled in freeholds of their own, 
others rent lands from their coun- 
trymen or from the neighbouring 
planter, on which they cultivate 
provisions for the market. A new 
generation is thus springing up 
under the influences of honest free 
labour, British laws, and European 
civilisation, which promises to con- 
tribute a most valuable element to 
the future life of Trinidad. The best 
proof of the suitability of the svil 
and climate to the Indian constitu- 
tion is to be found in the low rate 
of mortality which prevails, even 
among the coolies imported from 
India. The death-rate among these, 
according to the report of the 
Emigration Commissioners, is not 
more than 24°56 per 1,000 in the 
towns, and 20°14 per 1,000 in the 
country districts. This is not only 
considerably lower than the death- 
rate among the Indian population, 
so far as it is known, but lower than 
the death-rate among the English 
peasantry, and what is more re- 
markable, among the creole negroes 
of the island. The Asiatic, in fact, 
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would seem to be better adapted 
for Trinidad than the African. Dr. 
Mitchell, the Immigration Agent in 
Trinidad, whose labours in the 
cause of the coolies have earned 
him so much renown, and who has 
made their sanitary condition the 
special object of his study, informs 
us in his Report for 1874 that the 
children born in the colony of coolie 
parents are not only much stronger 
and healthier than in India, but 
have a better chance of life than 
the children of a similar class in 
England. ‘Giving the English 
peasantry credit for at least as 
much attention to the wants of their 
children as the Hindoos, it appears 
that about 35 per cent. more of the 
children of the English labouring 
classes die in early childhood than 
of Indian immigrants under con- 
tract on the sugar plantations in 
Trinidad. Making every allowance, 
therefore, for the salubrity of the 
climate, it must be admitted that 
some of the credit of this very low 
rate of mortality is due to the vigi- 
lance and care of the employers of 
immigrants, and the medical attend- 
ance they receive during illness.’ 
There can be no stronger testimony 
than this in favour of Asiatic im- 
migration, so far at least as its 
humanity is concerned. 

Of the political and commercial 
advantages of the system there 
ought to be no question, especially 
now that famine has been perma- 
nently established as an endemic in 
India. But though the Imperial 
Government has at last, after main- 
taining an irritating and most 
calamitous contest with the colonies, 
finally withdrawn from its opposi- 
tion to coolie immigration to 
British Guiana and Demerara, it 
still maintains, under the baneful 
influence of Exeter Hall, its ob- 
jection to extend that boon to 
Jamaica. When deputations in- 
terested in that colony pray the 
Secretary of State to come to a 
decision involving the question of 


life or death for Jamaica, they are * 
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informed that their request will be 
considered, ‘together with a com- 
munication from the Anti-Slavery 
Society on the subject.’ What the 
Anti-Slavery Society has to do with 
the matter, it is not easy to under- 
stand. That the sentimental pre- 
judices of a handful of uninformed 
fanatics should be admitted as a 
factor in Imperial policy is surely 
an amazing circumstance, not 
more insulting to the colonies than 
discreditable to British statesman- 
ship. The real secret of the objec- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery Society to 
coolie immigration, was probably 
hit upon by the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed in 1870 to ex- 
amine into the coolie system in 
British Guiana, who state that there 
is ‘a prejudice against the thing be- 
cause it is the symbol of defeat to 
the sanguine hopes for the future of 
the African race which were enter- 
tained at the time of emancipation.’ 
The Anti-Slavery zealots cannot for- 
give the coolie forcoming between the 
wind and their philanthropy. His 
presence is an evidence of their fail- 
ure. He witnesses against the negro 
by coming to the aid of the local 
industry. The favourite argument 
of the Anti-Slavery apostles of old 
was that the negro, when enfran- 
chised, would work better than the 
negro when enslaved. Liberty would 
give him moral elevation and a 
keneer sense of his duties to himself 
and to society. Forty years ago, 
to doubt that industry would 
flourish under emancipation, would 
have been reckoned an insult to 
freedom and to humanity. The re- 
sult has woefully confounded these 
flattering predictions. The negro, 
it has been found, will not work, 
when free, except under the pressure 
of hunger. The black brother pre- 
fers to be idle. His nature is to take 
life easily in that luxurious climate. 
As the Philosopher of Chelsea, with 
a keen appreciation of the black 
man, has it, ‘Sunk up to the ears 
in pumpkin, imbibing saccharine 
juices, and much at his ease in 
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creation, he can listen to the less 
fortunate white man’s demand, and 
take his own time in supplying it.’ 
From his own point of view he is 
scarcely to be blamed. He is a free 
man, and no one has a right to in- 
terfere with his freedom. But that 
others should be compelled to adopt 
the negro’s point of view—that the 
black brother in India, who is even 
nearer of kin to us by his Aryan 
blood, should starve because 
Quashee prefers to live in luxurious 
laziness—that is a philanthropy 
against which we are bound to 
rebel. We have at least as much 
duty to the white man and to the 
dark man from Asia, as to the 
negro. To ask of us to give up all 
this fair region in the West, in 
order that the negro may have 
room to develop his native tastes, 
is to tax our humanity too heavily. 
If the negro monopoly in the West 
Indies is to be maintained only at 
the cost of ruin to the white colon- 


ists and of periodical famines in 
India, perhaps both the philanthro- 
pist and the statesman will admit 
that we pay an excessive price for 


the indulgence. The alternative is 
between the relapse of these beau- 
tiful islands into savagery, and their 
restoration through Asiatic labour 
to prosperity and civilisation under 
the dominion of England. It is 
incredible that there should ever 
have been a doubt as to the choice 
we should make. 

The last stronghold of the false 
philanthropy which has been even 
a greater curse to the West Indies 
than their original sin of slavery, is 
Jamaica, and it is here that the 
fruits of the ruinous system are 
exhibited in their rankest luxuri- 
ance. Blest by nature with every 
gift which can make a country rich 
and happy, endowed with advan- 
tages over all its sister islands of 
the Antilles, fortunate in its diver- 
sity of climates and infinite variety 
of products, Jamaica ought to be 
among the richest and most flourish- 
ing of the colonies of Great Britain, 
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Nothing more sad can be witnessed 
than its present state. The signs 
of decay are everywhere so marked 
that the wonder is that the final cata- 
strophe is so long delayed. The 
languor of St. Vincent or Antigua 
is quick life compared to the dullness 
of Jamaica. Industry is ata stand- 
still, commerce declines, the white 
population decreases ; on every side 
the evidences of ruin strike the eye 
of the most careless observer, in 
abandoned estates, in dilapidated 
dwellings, in fields once cultivated 
now returned to waste, in neglected 
roads and crumbling bridges. Some 
idea of the present condition of 
things may be gathered by a com- 
parison of figures. In 1809 the 
value of imports by Jamaica 
was 4,068,897/., and of exports 
3,055,254/. In 1855 the imports 
had sunk to 864,094l., and the ex- 
ports to 837,276/. In 1817 Great 
Britain imported from Jamaica 
1,400,500 cwt. of sugar, and 
14,655,538 pounds of coffee. In 1855 
the quantity of sugar imported was 
450,282 ewt. and of coffee 5,657,105 
pounds. Thus in this period the 
produce of Jamaica had diminished 
to one-third of what it had been 
under slavery. In the palmy days 
of the island the total value of the 
property, movable and immovable, 
was valued at fifty millions sterling. 
It is now worth probably but one- 
tenth of that sum. Landed estates 
are absolutely unsaleable in the 
island. Up to 1856 there had been 
abandoned no less than 251 sugar 
and 245 coffee plantations. Al- 
though nearly the whole of the 
lands have been alienated, by far 
the greater portion remain unculti- 
vated, and a quarter of a million of 
acres have reverted to the Crown 
for non-payment of a very small 
quit-rent, and of these, which have 
been offered for disposal at a low 
price, not a single acre has been 
sold. But perhaps the most strik- 
ing evidence of the unhealthy state 
of Jamaica is to be found in the 
fact that the island with its popula- 
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tion of half a million imports food 
to the value of 600,000l. a year. 
Nearly the whole of the articles so 
imported might be produced in the 
island. The soil is of unparalleled 
fertility, and the varieties of climate 
which are obtained by the in- 
equalities of the surface should 
enable it to yield the fruits of both 
tropical and temperate zones. The 
negroes, though they will not labour 
in the cane-fields, might at least 
be expected to grow sufficient pro- 
visions to supply their wants. But 
just as their indolence has slain the 
national industry, so their vices have 
been fatal to all individual thrift 
and progress. Nowhere else in the 
world do the lazy and the vicious 
so control all the springs of life, 
and nowhere else is there so much 
of laziness and of vice. Asa race the 
Jamaica negroes are perhaps the 
worst to be found in any part of the 
British dominions. Their common- 
est failings are lying and thieving. 
For pilfering they have no fellows 
among the inferior races. The many 
idle and lawless rob what the 
few industrious and orderly grow, 
so that all efforts at industry and 
order are paralysed, and one general 
reignof mutual stealingisestablished, 
whose only parallel is to be found in 
the Monkey House at the Zoological 
Gardens. All fruit is habitually 
stolen before it is ripe, so that 
people give up growing fruit in 
despair. Provisions which might 
easily be grown in the island are 
imported from without as being the 
safer and cheaper way of getting 
them. In fact, Jamaica may be 
described as a community which is 
being killed by petty larceny. All 
attempts to check this terrible evil, 
and to put down its concomitant 
curse of vagrancy, have hitherto 
failed, chiefly through the influence 
of the anti-slavery party in Eng- 
land, who continue under all dis- 
couragements to cling to their 
frantic ideal of a nigger Paradise. 

_ When the government of the 
island was transferred to the Crown, 
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after the troubles of 1865, it was 
hoped that there would be some 
amendment in the state of Jamaica. 
That hope has not been realised. 
What was before only torpor, seems 
to have since taken the form of 
paralysis. There has been a great 
increase in all the public burdens, 
but no increase in the means by 
which they are to be supported. The 
expenditure of the island, which was 
354,455/. in 1865, had swollen to 
532,955/. in 1875, exclusive of 
53,585/. spent on immigration. 
This expenditure can only be met 
by increased taxation, which, seeing 
that so large a portion of the im- 
ports consists of provisions, falls 
heavily on the lower classes. The 
public complain of mismanagement 
and extravagance in the various 
executive departments ; and if there 
is one subject in which all classes 
and all parties are agreed, it is that 
Jamaica was never worse governed 
than it is now. All the contro- 
versies of which the island has been 
the theatre in the past, are now 
merged into one, which is the 
question of existence. The Go- 
vernment has failed even in the 
direction where only it has been 
active, in the restoration of order, 
for crime and lawlessness were 
never more rife than they are now 
in Jamaica. It has failed still 
more egregiously in applying a 
remedy to the concomitant evils 
with which the island is afflicted, 
and which are fast hurrying it to 
destruction. 

The limits of this article will not 
permit me to dwell in detail upon 
the curses which have reduced this 
magnificent colony of Jamaica to 
its present condition. The chief of 
the permanent causes is the utter 
unprofitableness of the negro as an 
instrument of any sort of progress, 
moral, social, or political. In Bar- 
bados only, under the stimulating 
influence of industry, being com- 
pelled to work by the necessity of 
living, the negro has shown any 
capacity to hold his place as an 
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element of civil society. In Jamaica, 
where he is under no such necessity, 
where he may squat on any hill- 
side, and supply by stealing what 
he is too lazy to produce, he is fast 
relapsing into his original savage- 
ry. I never found anyone in 
Jamaica, of whatever class or call- 
ing, who seriously believed in the 
possibility of his reclamation. And 
the evil grows more in proportion 
as all the sources of local industry 
are being dried up, and the white 
man declines. The near prospect 
is that of another Hayti, if not 
another Congo or Dahomey, in that 
which used to be the stronghold of 
English civilisation in the Antilles, 
Already the blacks speak of the 
island as their own property, in 
which the white man should have 
no share. The chief of the secondary 
causes of the ruin of Jamaica must 
be sought for in the character of 
the present system of government, 
which seems to have no energy but 
in taxing and in spending. The 
only possible remedies, if it is not 
too late to speak of remedies, is in 
a vigorous resumption of free im- 
migration from India, applicable to 
the chronic malady to which I have 
referred, and the reform of the 
government by the restoration to 
the people of the privilege of con- 
trolling the finances. No one, so far 
as I have heard, desires the revival 
of the old representative system, but 
all are agreed that it is necessary 
to give the people some check over 
the reckless taxation and extrava- 
gant expenditure. As to Indian 
immigration, it is hard to under- 
stand why the relief which has been 
allowed to British Guiana and to 
Trinidad is still grudged to 
Jamaica. The arguments in favour 
of coolie labour are precisely the 
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same as those which have been ad- 
mitted to be sound in the case of 
the other colonies, and only by the 
same process which has worked 
their salvation can we hope to 
restore to Jamaica any portion of 
her old prosperity. 

In conclusion, if I have succeeded 
in proving anything, it is that 
there is a West India Question not 
less deserving the attention of the 
people of England than the Question 
of the East, which it is even more 
essential to the national character, 
if not to the national interests, that 
we should attempt to solve without 
delay. We have been hitherto 
careless of the destiny of the West 
India colonies, but it is time that 
we should make up our minds about 
it, abandoning the comfortable 
notion that in the abolition of 
slavery ended our obligations to the 
white man and the black man. 
Their future is one in which the 
statesman as well as the philan- 
thropist should be deeply inte- 
rested, for it involves not only 
the retention of valuable Imperial 
possessions, but the well-being of 
the two principal of those inferior 
races which have been committed 
to the charge of Great Britain. I 
believe that the greater number of 
these colonies can only be pros- 
perous by the gradual replacement 
of the African by the Asiatic. I 
believe that the struggle for life 
which has now commenced, will 
end in the survival of the latter, 
which is the superior race; and 
that such a result, naturally and 
peacefully brought about, will be 
not less to the advantage of 
humanity and of civilisation than 
of the British dominion in the West 
Indies. 

H. E. Warts. 
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